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of one or two of its articles, it is proper to add, has 
already appeared in British er Indian periodicals ; 
while, of the “Sermon on the British Sovereignty in 
India,”—of which its relation to subjects briefly 
treated in other parts of the volume has led to its 
introduction,—three editions have been published in 
a separate form. Some repetitions of thought and 
language may be here and there observed in the 
“addresses ;” but as they are necessary for the com- 
pleteness of the articles in which they occur, and are 
not numerous, they will be excused, 

Though the greater part of the addresses and dis- 
courses of which the volume is composed were deli- 
vered in connection with certain missionary services 
-of the Free Church of Scotland and the Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland, they contain nothing of a sectarian 
character ; and though many of the facts set forth in 
them were observed in connexion with the ‘missions 
of these churches, the principles on which they bear, 
and which it is a special object of the author to illus- 
trate, are of universal application in Indian Missions. 

The notices of the different systems of faith preva- 
lent in India which are introduced into the work, are 
designedly of a general character. They are intend- 
ed to illustrate the plausible and formidable nature 
of the eastern apostasy in its various developments, 
to enforce the call for most extensive and energetic 
efforts for the diffusion of a knowledge of divine truth 
throughout the country, and to inculcate the nbces- 
sity of an humble reliance on the working of the. Helg 
Spirit to give a practical and spiritual effect.to there 
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efforts. The author believes. that they will be ad- 
mitted to be correct deductions from the doctrines 
and traditions found in the standards of Hinduism, 
Zoroastrianism, and Muhammadanism. For a parti- 
cular account of these systems of error, viewed in 
connection with the Christian controversy, he would 
beg te refer to the distinctive works, which, in the 
exigencies of missionary labour, he has been led to 
publish in réfutation of various publications by their 
supporters which have appeared in Bombay. Of his 
“Two Exposures of Hinduism in reply to Brahmani- 
cal Controversialists,” which, in English, are at pre- 
sent out of print, he expects to be soon able to pub- 
lish a new-edition, along with a “General Review of 
the Sacred Literature and Mythology of the Hindus.” 
’ On acwunt of the peculiar circumstances of the 
‘Mot: atwin: »ud: Forest Tribes of Western India, and 
the little knowledge which is possessed of them, both 
iy Huropay ‘iad India, they have been particularly 
-noticedsn these pages. The author will be greatly 
eclighted, Havspecial effort be soon made for their 
evangelization by any section of the Christian Church. 

‘The remarks on the exclusion of Christian instruc- 
. tion from the Government seminaries in India, refer 
‘to-a subject.on which a difference of sentiment on the 
partiof many is.to be expected and tolerated. Though 
it be.devoutly. admitted that the exalted Saviour de- 
mands the homage of governments and communities 
as well. as'of.individuals, it is obvious that the pro- 
piety ofthe: professed expression of that homage-by 
the exaction:.6f gequniary. contributions, in support 
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even of Christian institutions, from an unwilling people, 
-may be questioned without any want of loyalty to 
Christianity itself. Though nothing like a general 
aversion to Christian education combined with secu- 
lar knowledge has yet been manifested by the Hindus, 
and the duty of the British Government in India may 
be thus indicated by its ability to bestow such an edu- 
cation, it may be the will of God that our holy faith 
should here triumph without the assistance, and even 
without the countenance of the civil power, which, 
alas ! has often, through timidity, lent its influence to 
uphold the cause of heathenism. 

The author affectionately inscribes this little work 
to the friends of missions, and he earnestly begs them 
to unite with him in the prayer, that, however humble 
it may be in character, it may receive the Divine: 
blessing, conduce to extend the interest which is felt 
in the evangelization of India, and, with similar works 
before the public, assist young missionaries, both: 
Kuropean and Asiatic, in forming their plang of la- 
bour among the interesting, though erring, people 
whom they are sent to instruct. 


Bombay, 17th February 1849. 
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I. THE CALL FOR MISSIONS TO INDIA: AN 
ORDINATION SERMON.* 


After he had seen the vision, immediately we endeavoured to 
go into Macedonia, assuredly gathering that the Lord had 
called us to preach the gospel unto them,” (or, literally, 
to evangelize them).— Acts XVI. 10. 


From the’ very hour that our Lord authorita- 
tively intimated that “repentance and remis- 
sion of sins should be preached in his name 
among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem,”t 
and gave the commandments, “Go ye there- 
; ore and teach all nations,”+ and “Go ye into 
ll the world and preach the gospel to every 
_ treature,”§ the grand duty devolving upon his 
“apostles and disciples, was the propagation of 






‘, * Preached on the occasion of the ordination of the Rev. 
tephen Hislop as a missionary from the Free Church of Scot- 
Iriin to Nagpur, in Central India, by the Free Presbytery of 
burgh, on the Sth of September 1844. - 
¢ Luke xxiv. 47, t Matt. xxviii.19. § Mark xvi. 16. 
A 
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the glorious gospel throughout the WHOLE 
WORLD ; and the grand inquiry which, asa-body, 
they were called to urge, was, How shall this 
duty be most speedily and effectively dis- 
charged. The land of Israel,—which had been 
so highly favoured of God, as the scene for ages 
of unexampled wonders of divine providenc@ 
and power, and grace, and in which the great 
mystery of godliness had been unfolded by God 
being manifested in the flesh and justified in 
the Spirit,—ceased, by the expressly revealed 
will of Christ himself, to have anything like an 
exclusive claim to the spiritual benevolence and 
beneficence of his followers. Anyspecialregard: 
which it was entitled to receive, was merely that 
which arose from the intimation which had been 
given, that the commencement of the evangeliz- 
ation of the world should be there made. The 
faithfulness of God required that the offers of 
salvation should be first presented to the chil- 
dren of promise. The unlimited mercy of Ged 
had to be first tendered to those who, by wicked 
hands, had been instrumental in crucifying and 
slaying that Holy One and Just, whose pre- 
cious blood had opened up.the channel through 
which alone that mercy flows to the human 
tace. The claims of Christianity had first to 
be tested in the land where the facts, the “ in- 
fallible proofs,” on whieh they resied.were 
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publicly and fully known. Except in these cir- 
cumstances, Judea had no other claims to the 
attention of the followers of Christ, but those 
arising from its own intrinsic importance, when 
compared with the other countries of the world, 
and the relation which it bore to them as able 
to furnish to them the messengers of peace and 
the words of life, and from future providential 
developments which might be made within its 
borders. Christ when ministering to the house 
of Israel had distinctly said, “ Other sheep I 
have which are not of this fold: them also I 
must bring, and they shall hear my voice ; and 
there shall be one fold and one shepherd ;”* he 
had applied to himself the declaration of the pro- 
phet, “He shall show judgment to the Gentiles,” 
and “in his name shall the Gentiles trust;’+ and 
he had said, “If Ibe lifted up, I will drawall men 
unto me;’} and he had given direct, precise, and 
unequivocal instructions to his followers, that 
they should adapt their efforts, to be blessed 
by the energy of his Spirit, to the accomplish- 
ment..of his large, and vast, and universal pur- 
poses of grace. If in giving to:them his vale- 
dictory charge, He had shown no partial regard 
te clime, or colour, or habit, or pursuit, or rank, 
or power, or culture, or enjoyment ; it was their 
solemn duty practically. to exhibit.an equally 
—)@ John x16. *¢ Matt/xii, 18,21. ¢ John xii, 82, 
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disinterested and universal benevolence. If 
He looked to the most remote, and inaccessible, 
and barren, and inhospitable regions of the 
earth, as well as to Judea, the glory of all 
lands, and to the adjacent countries so re- 
nowned from of old ; it was their duty to behold 
these portions of the globe with an eye of com- 
passion, to regard with love the degraded Bar- 
barian, as well as the Jew and the Greek. If 
in the travail of his soul, he embraced, as part 
of the joy set before him, the conversion and 
salvation of the nations the most debased in 
their social condition, the most abandoned in 
their morals, the most fertile in their supersti- 
tions, and the most limited in their power, and 
wealth, and territory ; it was their duty to la- 
bour in the behalf of these nations as they 
could find opportunity, as well as in behalf of. 
those which were the most eine air for 
their intellectual culture and refinement, the 
most exalted intheir philosophical speculations, 
the most advanced in the sciences and arts, 
and the most enriched and best endowed in 
their actual resources. If he viewed all man- 
kind throughout the world, however varied in 
their external appearances, possessions, aud 
occupations, as involved in guilt, wretchedness, 
and ruin, and commanded his gospel to be pro- 
claimed for their pardon, happiness, and salva- 
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tion ; it was the duty of his followers to pro- 
claim the glad tidings to all whom they could 
reach, in all the amplitude of the earth, from 
the rising to the setting of the sun. If he told 
them, as he did, that all power was given to 
him in heaven and on earth, and that he was 
verily with them to the end of the world, and 
that he was about to ascend to his Father’s 
throne, that he might receive gifts for men, 
even for the rebellious, that the Lord God 
might dwell among them ; they were bound to 
acknowledge their confidence in his might, and 
in his continued spiritual presence, and in the 
dispensation of his boundless and irresistible 
grace, by proclaiming his truth to the very 
ends of the earth, under the firmest persuasion, 
that it would. prosper in the thing whereto it 
might be sent, and prove mighty through God 
to the pulling down of the strongholds of that 
enemy of God and man, to destroy whose 
works he had been revealed. As the mission 
of Christ from the Father was to the wor.p, 
their mission from Christ was to the wWoRLD 
in all its extent, in all its diversities of peo- 
ples, and countries, and tongues, and nations 
His parting promise and command to them 
were, “ Ye shall receive power after that the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you: and ye shall be 
witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, and in 
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all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the urTER- 
MOST PART OF THE EARTH. ’* 

But though the apostles and disciples of 
Christ were thus led to see that the field of their 
labour was the whole globe, they were not left 
to enter on their work in their own undirected 
wisdom and unsupported strength, and to seek 
to prosecute it by random and indiscriminate 
efforts, directed to any portion of that immea- 
surable field which from partiality, or caprice, 
or romance, or convenience, they themselves 
might select. The headship of their divine 
Lord, they were bound practically to acknow- 
ledge, by consulting that infallible directory of 
his own word which he had bequeathed to his 
followers ; by considering the workings of his 
providence among themselves individually, the 
believing community to which they belonged, 
and the different nations of the earth to which 
their efforts might be directed ; by holding com- 
munion in prayer and supplication with their 
exalted king; and by humble attention to all 
the intimations of his will which, to them, by 
the Spirit of revelation, he might directly ad- 
dress. Crist was their great Director ; and on 
him did they wait, and by his counsels they wure 
both led and sent. They looked immediately 
to their great Master in a manner and to an ex- 

* Actsi& 
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tent, which we too seldom recognise, though 
every page of the inspired record of their labours 
sets forth the fact to our view. If they tarried 
in Jerusalem till they were “ endowed with 
power from on high,” continuing with one ac- 
cord in prayer and supplication, with the wo- 
men, and Mary the mother of Jesus, and with 
his brethren ; they did all this, simply in obe- 
dience to the command of Christ, that they 
should wait for the promise of the Father.* If 
they took order towards the preservation of their 
own complement by the election of an apostle 
in the room of Judas, who by transgression fell 
and went to his own place ; it was on the call 
of Peter, directly referring to what is written 
in the book of Psalms, “ Let his habitation be 
desolate, and let no man dwell therein, and his 
bishoprick let another take.”+ It was the gift of 
tongues bestowed on the day of Pentecost,—to 
them an unequivocal intimation that they should 
Speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave 
‘them utterance,—which led them to address the 
multitudes of Jews and proselytes from many 
lands which were assembled at Jerusalem.t It 
was the actual effects of the preaching of the 
gospel at Samaria by Philip, when reported to 
theapostlesat Jerusalem, whichled them to send 
down Peter and John, whotestified and preached 


* Acts i. 5. t Acts i. 20. t Acts ii 
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the word of the Lord “in many villages of the 
Samaritans.”* It was by the angel of the Lord, 
and instructed by his Spirit, that Philip was sent 
to the Ethiopian eunuch in the desert of the 
Philistines.t It was by the personal appearance 
of Christ himself that Paul was converted, when 
on his way to the capital of Syria; and it was 
without conference with flesh and blood that he 
straightway preached Christ at that place, and 
wentinto Arabia, returning again to Damascus. 
It was a vision from the Lord that taught Peter 
to call nothing common or unclean ; it was the 
Spirit of the Lord that directed him to follow 
the messengers of Cornelius from Joppa to Ce- 
sarea ; it was the communication of Cornelius, 
directed by the Spirit of the Lord, that led him 
to open his mouth to him, and those by:twhom 
he was surrounded, as a gospel messenger ; and 
it was the descent of the Spirit upon them which 
led him to ask, “Can any man forbid water, 
that these should not be baptized?’§ It was, 
the rehearsal to the apostles of what had thus 
happened, through the-providence and Spirit 
of God, which led the apostles at Jerusalem 
joyfully to acknowledge the unrestricted work- 
ings of divine grace, and to glorify God, saying, 
“Then hath God also to the Gentiles granted 
repentance unto lifé.”|| It was the hand of 


* Acts viii. 25. + Acts viii.26. + Comp. Acts ix. and Gal. i. 17. 
§ Acts x. 47. || Acts xi. 18. 
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God, wielding the rod of persecution, that scat- 
tered the disciples abroad after the death of 
Stephen, which led some of them to travel as 
far as Phenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch, preach- 
ing the word to the Jews, and which thus in- 
directly gave the first movement to some of 
them, who were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, to 
speak unto the Grecians at Antioch, when a 
great number believed and turned unto the 
Lord.* It was the tidings of this success which 
led the church at Jerusalem to send Barnabas 
to their assistance ; and, no doubt, it was the 
increase of the success under the ministry of 
Barnabas, which led him to go to Tarsus to seek 
Saul, and to bring him to Antioch, for it is said 
of them when together, that a whole year they 
assembled themselves with the church, and 
taught much people, who were so considerable 
in the eyes of the public, that they were recog- 
nised for the first time as a denominational 
community, and called “ Christians.’+ It was 
the Holy Ghost who said to the prophets and 
teachers at Antioch, when they were minister- 
ing to the Lord and fasting, “Separate me Bar- 
nabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
called them ;” and it was by the Holy Ghost 
that Paul and Barnabas were “ sent forth,” 
when they departed to Seleucia, and sailed to 


* Acts xi. 21. t Acts xi. 26. 
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the island of Cyprus, preaching at Salamis 
and Paphos, and when leaving Paphos they 
came to Perga in Pamphylia, and Antioch in 
Pisidia.* It was the eagerness of the Gentiles 
to hear at the last of these places, and the envy 
and opposition of the unbelieving Jews, which 
led them to say, “Lo, we turn to the Gentiles.’’+ 
It was persecution, expelling them from these 
coasts, which drove them to Iconium, where a 
great multitude, both of the Jews and also of 
the Greeks, believed ; and which made them flee 
from thence unto Lystra and Derbe, cities of 
Lycaonia, and unto the region round about, 
where they failed not to preach the gospel.t 
It was their perception of the potency which 
Christianity ultimately obtained at Derbe, which 
warranted them to leave it in peace, and to re- 
turn to Lyztr2, [conium, and Antioch of Pisi- 
dia, confirming the souls of the disciples, and 
ordaining elders in every city ; and which led 
them to pass through Pisidia to Pamphylia, 
and from Perga to Attalia, whence they sailed 
to Antioch, where they had been recommend- 
ed to the grace of God for the work which they 
had fulfilled, and where it was expedient that 
they should rehearse to the church all thav 
God had done with them, and how he had 
opened the door of‘faith unto the Gentiles.§ 


* Acte xiii. + Acts xiii. 46. t Acta xiv. 6. 
§ Acts xiv. 21-28. 
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Thus, was the first Gentile mission begun and 
ended under the immediate direction of Christ 
himself, It was his expressed will, too, which 
led to a more extensive report of it to the breth- 
ren of Phenice, Samaria, and Judea ; for, though 
the question of the circumcision of the Gentiles 
was the occasion of the church at Antioch de- 
puting Paul and Barnabas, and certain others 
with them, to go to Jerusalem unto the apostles 
and elders for mutual consultation and delibera- 
tion, Paul says, in his epistle to the Galatians, 
that he went up “ by revelation,”—a revelation 
which directed him to go up to Jerusalem, not 
merely to obtain the settlement of that im- 
portant question in Christian economics which 
had occurred in the missionary enterprize of 
the church, but to give joy to all the brethren, 
to instruct the whole church in the great mys- 
tery of the admission of the Gentiles into its 
constituency, and to obtain the good will of all 
its ministers as to efforts for their conversion, 
and which was actually obtained, when they 
saw that God was mighty in Paul toward the 
Gentiles, as he had wrought effectually in Peter 
to the apostleship of the circumcision, and when 
James, Cephas, and John, who seemed to be 
pillars, perceived the grace that was given unto 
Paul, and gave to him and Barnabas the right 
hand of fellowship that they should go unto 
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the brethren, as they themselves unto the cir- 
cumcision.* 

The second missionary journey of the apostles 
to the Gentiles originated in what may be called 
a prudential regard to the circumstances of the 
infant churches which they had been enabled 
to found during their first journey. ‘“ Some 
days after Paul said unto Barnabas, Let us go 
again and visit our brethren in every city where 
we have preached the word of the Lord, and 
see how they do.”t At the outset, Paul and 
Barnabas became divided about the disposal of 
John Mark ; and Barnabas, taking Mark, went 
to Cyprus, while Paul, taking Silas as his com- 
panion, went to the places of his former labours 
on the continent of Asia Minor, visiting, in 
addition to them, the provinces of Phrygia and 
Galatia. Two restraints, which they could 
not misunderstand, were then placed in the 
way of their continuing their ministrations, for 
the time being, in Asia. “The Holy Ghost 
forbade them to preach in Asia ;” and “ coming 
to Mysia, they assayed .to go into Bithynia: 
but the Spirit suffered them not.” Their at- 
tention was to be directed to an entirely new 
quarter of the world ; and Evrops, hithe:to 
unvisited by the messengers of peace, but des- 
tined to be for ages the head-quarters of Chris- 

*Actsxv. Gal.ii2,9. , t Acts xv. 36. 
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tianity, as well as of the corrupted system of that 
Man of Sin, who exalteth himself above all that 
‘is called God or worshipped, was to be the scene 
of their evangelistic labours. Into that very pro- 
vince whose warrior hosts had issued forth for 
the subjection of the whole of western and cen- 
tral Asia, and the best parts of Africa, under 
the command of Alexander the Great, about 
four centuries before, and which prepared the 
way for the extension of the Roman empire to 
the East, and hastened the fulness of the time 
when the Messiah should appear, God himself 
summoned his servants to enter as the heralds 
of salvation. A man of Macedonia,—a repre- 
sentatiye of the destitution of his countrymen, 
and a preparedness to receive the gospel,— 
appeared to Paul in the night, and prayed him 
saying,“ Come over into Macedonia and help 
us.* The result of the appeal is recorded in our 
text. “After he had seen the vision, immediately 
we endeavoured to go into Macedonia, assuredly 
gathering that the Lord had called us to preach 
the gospel unto them.” The apostle and his 
companions lost no time in repairing to Phil- 
ippi, the chief city of that part of Macedonia, 
and a Roman colony. Events soon shewed 
that Paul was not mistaken in the conclu- 
sion at which he had arrived relative to his 


#* Acts xvi. 9. 
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call to minister at that place. He had no sooner 
commenced his labours there, than the Lord 
gave an unequivocal testimony to the power 
of his word and the mission of his servant. 
Lydia, whose heart the Lord opened that she 
attended to the things which were spoken, and 
the jailor, who after a brief moment of the 
deepest spiritual alarm, rejoiced, believing in 
God, were not with their families the only 
trophies of redeeming grace, and the seals of 
the apostle’s ministry in that city. There were 
considerable numbers, as intimated by himself 
in his affectionate epistle to the Philinpians, 
who had fellowship with him in the gos} from 
the first day, till the time when they were ad- 
dressed in that remarkable letter. These con- 
verts, we learn, manifested sincerity and evinced 
devotedness. Such was the consistency of 
their conduct, that Paul, who had no low stand- 
ard of Christian practice, thanked God in 
every remembrance of them. In his bonds, 
and in the defence and confirmation of the 
gospel, they were the partakers of his grace. 
It was given them, in the behalf of Christ, not 
only to believe in him, but also to enjoy the 
high, though not often coveted, privilege, of 
suffering for his sake. They were obedient, not 
only in the apostle’s presence, when restrained 
by his pastoral care, and encouraged by his 
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example, but much more in his absence. De- 
termined not only to maintain, but to propa- 
gate, the faith, they had among their number 
those worthy of being designated “ fellow-la- 
bourers” with the apostle, and even “ women” 
who laboured with him in the gospel. They 
repeatedly ministered to his wants and neces- 
sities when engaged in the work of the Saviour, 
sending their benevolence to him through the 
hands of Epaphroditus their own messenger. 
And they excited within him the expectation, 
that they would be his high reward, a crown 
of rejoicing in the day of the Lord.* 

Did our time permit us to follow the apostle 
Paul from Philippi to the close of his journey- 
ings at imperial Rome,—to which, probably, as 
the great centre of the social system of those 
who were then the rulers of the greater part of 
the known world, he was most anxious, as on 
several occasions intimated by himself, to go,— 
we should distinctly see, that in every circum- 
stance and situation, he was most attentive to 
the call of God in reference to the sphere of 
his labours, and to the directions which he con- 
tinued to receive in his ministrations from the 
word, and providence, and Spirit of God, and 
from the encouragements which he received 
from the friends of God, and the opposition 


* See the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
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which he experienced at the hands of his ene- 
mies. The importance of the effects of his 
devout recognition of the Saviour as thus 
watching over him, and vouchsafing to him 
counsel and support, it is impossible to over- 
estimate. The world was his home; and 
whither God sent him, he was willing and 
prompt to go. Remembering his appointment 
to the office of an apostle, by the “ wiLL oF 
Gop,” and his divine designation to the various 
places which he visited, he spoke and wrote 
with the confidence and authority becoming 
God’s messenger, who felt his responsibility to. 
God, and to God alone. When the Lord stood 
by him, he was undismayed, though all men, 
including his very brethren in the profession of 
the gospel, forsook him. Neither he nor his 
fellow-labourers showed any disposition, to ne- 
glect their duties on account of the difficulties 
which attended their discharge. Dangers and 
trials the most alarming to flesh and blood 
were not able to damp their courage, or abate 
their zeal. They were the soldiers of the cross, 
fighting under the banner of the great Captain 
of salvation ; and, supported by his grace, they 
felt that they were not sent a warfare on their 
own. charges. They were most willing to en- 
dure hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 
Their active and passive obedience were alike 
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marvellous. They wereset forth in theirconstant 
experience as appointed to death ; were madea 
spectacle to the world, and to angels, and to men ; 
were reckoned fools for Christ’s sake ; were sub- 
jected to hunger and thirst ; were naked and 
buffeted ; had no certain dwelling-place ; and 
laboured, when necessary, to maintain their 
independence, by working with their hands ;— 
but they murmured not against the divine dis- 
pensations,* though thus unspeakably trying 
and affecting ; nor even against the human in- 
struments of their own chastisements, however 
cruel and unjust in their character and actions. 
Having fhe approbation of Gop, they neither 
feared tge terrible scowls and withering scorn 
of the forld, nor desired its sinful, but gene- 
rally cq@eted and pleasurable applause. They 
were ngodels to a great extent of meekness, 
tenderfiess, prudence, resignation, disinterest- 
ednesg, charity, fidelity. Remembering how 
the glory of God and the eternal welfare of 
men were associated with their labours, they 
gave no offence in anything, that the ministry 
might not be blamed; but in all things ap- 
proving themselves as the ministers of God, in 
much patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in 
distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in tu- 
mults, in labours, ih watchings, in fastings ; by 
| * 1 Cor. v. 9-18. 
B 
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kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, 
by the word of truth, by the power of God, by 
the armour of righteousness on the right hand 
and on the left, by honour and dishonour, by 
evil report and good report. In them were 
conspicuously set forth the great paradoxes of 
the Christian life, and labour, and travail,— 
for they were as deceivers, and yet true ; as un- 
known, and yet well known; and as dying, 
and behold, they lived ; as chastened, and not 
killed ; as sorrowful, yet always rejoicj a. as 
poor, yet making many rich ; as having/“@, ‘hg, 
yet possessing all things.* Knowing t®%_ they 
were but instruments in the hand of G,_;they 
felt that the power and might of God \, re on 
their side, and that his word would acco..plish 
his will, whatever might be the reception 
which it might experience from those to whom 
it might be addressed. Knowing that they 
were approved by Christ in their work, they 
realized the fact, that, even though they fhould 
be a savour of death unto death unto multi- 
tudes, they were ever a sweet savour unto God, 
a sweet savour of Christ.f His presence was 
to them a pillar of cloud, covering and shelter- 
ing them while they were bearing the burden 
and heat of the day; and-a pillar of fire, dis- 
pensing to them light, and comfort, and joy, 
#@ 2 Cor. vi. 20. . + 2 Cor, ii, 15, 16. ~ 


“*< 
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during the night of adversity. They were fed 
with, and lived on, the heavenly manna, even on 
Christ the bread of life, who hath come down 
from heaven ; and they were refreshed and re- 
vived by the living water which flowed to them 
from Christ, the rock which followed them in 
all their wanderings. All opposition to them- 
selves as the servants of Christ, they viewed 
as opposition to Christ their Lord ; and judg- 
ment they could well leave in his hands. 

We must admit that in all the respects now 
alluded to, the apostles stood in circumstances 
highly advantageous to their peace, their ener- 
getic application to their work, and their mi- 
nisteria] success; and we must see that it is 
not an unbecoming inquiry on our part to ask, 
Whether or not, to any extent, or to what ex- 
tent, we are debarred from the consolation and 
support which they enjoyed? The answer it 
is not difficult for us to obtain. It is elicited 
by the simplest reference to the very first prin- 
ciples of our faith. If there is one truth con- 
nected with the Church of God more obvious 
than another, it is that the essential relation 
which Christ bears to his ministers and people, 
remains unaltered to the end of the world. 
His concern for his Church and the establish- 
ment of his kingdom, is the very same that it 


was when in agony of soul he travailed in the 
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greatness of his strength, for our redemption 
on the cross, and when, in the glory of his 
exaltation, he first ascended on high, lead- 
ing captivity captive, and sat down at the right 
hand of the majesty of his Father in heaven. 
~The purposes and resources of his grace are 
unchanged and unchangeable, and unrestricted 
and undiminished. If in the manner of the 
conveyance of his grace there is any modifica- 
tion, it is only because of the greater maturity 
at which his body, the church, has now arrived. 
If the miraculous intimations of his will by 
signs and visions, and voices and prophetical 
suggestions, have been discontinued, itgis only 
because his providence and Spirit, compnenting 
on his revelation, now complete as to the letter, 
are amply sufficient for the instruction of his 
people. By consulting his word, reflecting on 
his works of providence, and soliciting the gra- 
cious aid of his Spirit, for our guidance in their 
interpretation, we may obtain all the direction 
which our circumstances require, in reference 
both to the appointment to office in the Chris- 
tian ministry, and to the selection of spheres 
of ministerial labour within the bounds of .the 
Christian Churches, and among the gentile and 
unbelieving nations. What general inferences 
may we legitimately form connected with these 
matters of highest importance ? 
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.- The only call of individuals to the office of* 
the ministry, approved by God, is that which ort- 
ginates with Gov himself. It was the choice of 
God, which the Church at Jerusalem was anx- 
ious tu ascertain in the selection of an apostle 
in the room of Judas.* Paul and Barnabas 
were called by God to the work of the ministry 
among the gentiles, before they were set apart 
to it by the Church at Antioch.t It is God, 
who, by his Spirit, imparts that spiritnal wis- 
dom and knowledge, which become available 
for the instruction of his people, and those who 
are ignorant and out of the way. Itis He who 
gives that love to the person and cause of the 
Redeemer, that zeal for his honour and glory, 
that compassion for perishing sinners, that de- 
votedness to the service of the Lord, and that 
faith in the power of his word, which consti- 
tute the essential qualifications for, and call 
to, ministerial office ; and all that man can do 
in the work of ordination is humbly to recog- 
nise these qualifications in those in whom they 
exist,—to bind over, by solemn engagement, 
those professing them to ministerial fidelity,— 
to commend them, by fervent prayer, to the 
divine blessing, in connection with their work 
of faith and labour of love,—and to grant them 
facilities for orderly and decent service in the 
* Acts i. 24, + Acts xiii. 2. 
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“bounds of the churches, or in the exterior parts 
to which they may be sent. Divine grace is 
neither held nor bestowed by office ; and it is 
not office which secures grace, but grace which 
fits for office. It is the spirit of antichrist 
which teaches that man is the medium of call- 
ing down and dispensing, by tenure of office, 
or by outward ceremonies and services, the 
grace of God, needful to make either a Chris- 
tian or a Christian minister. The very act of 
prayer in ordination shews that ministerial 
grace is derived from that Holy Spirit whom 
the Saviour died to purchase and lives to be- 
stow. It is the duty of candidates for the holy 
ministry to commune with God himself as to 
their call to take upon themselves the office of 
the ministry ; and communing with God in a 
spirit of earnest humility in this matter, and 
submitting themselves to the direction of his 
word and Spirit with reference to their quali- 
fications, the demands made upon them for 
their services, and the estimate formed of them 
by the church, they will not be left to mistake. 

With regard also to the occupation of par- 
ticular fields of ministerial labour, especially 
in reference to the different nations of the 
earth, the Church is not left. without the means 
of judgment. When countries are accessible 
to Christian enterprize ;. when their population 
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embraces a large portion of the family of man ; 
when their moral wants and necessities are 
most extensive and urgent ; when their influ- 
ence for evil, in the dishonour of God and ruin 
of souls, is immeasurably vast ; when great 
and essential doors of usefulness are opened up, 
and there is the promise of great success within 
their borders ; when by commerce or politi- 
cal relationship, they are intimately connected 
with Christian countries; and when they ex- 
ercise a most extensive influence over the other 
nations of the earth,—they have claims upon 
our benevolence and regard which cannot be 
safely overlooked by the Church, which cannot 
be overlooked by it without tHe contraction 
of great guilt in the sight of God, and im- 
minent hazard to its own interests, as falling 
short of its great mission, and the exercise of 
those functions of which it has been put in 
possession. But instead of speaking of these 
matters in the abstract, let me briefly direct 
your attention, on this occasion, to the relation 
in which the Church stands to India, looking to 
that great country for a moment, both histori- 
cally as it has been, and descriptively as it now 
exists. Itis not without‘reason that it has been 
selected as our grand field of missionary enter- 
prize; for the Lord has assuredly called us to 
preach the gospel there ; but it is without any 


*. 
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Christ. It is mentioned by its Persian name 
in the beginning of the book of Esther, when 
it is said that “‘ Ahasuerus reigned from India 
even unto Ethiopia.” But not to refer more 
to these matters of speculation or remote infer- 
ence, it will be admitted that India, from the 
earliest times, as is clearly proved both by its 
own monuments and records, and by external 
history, was a country remarkable for its fertili- 
ty, the abundance of its varied productions, the 
extent of its population, and its advancement 
in speculative philosophy, and imposture, and 
partial civilization. Priding itself in its own 
wisdom and internal resources, it generally 
abstained, like ancient Egypt, from foreign 
conquest, and allowed other nations to send 
for its commodities, rather than itself export 
them to distant lands. With all its profession 
of wisdom, however, it knew not God. In his 
inscrutable providence, he permitted the ma- 
turity of the heathen apostasy to be developed 
in its bright and brilliant climes. Satan chose 
it as the chief seat of his empire ; and he there 
assisted his votaries in entrenching themselves 
in systems of error and delusion, from which, 
after hundreds, nay thousands, of years, and 
after.many striking changes of empire, and 
government and modifications of social state, 
they have not been dislodged. It was the 
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policy of his councils of darkness, as occupied 
with its destinies, to proceed gradually in the 
work of the concealment, and corruption, and 
perversion of the truth, and the establishment 
of that priestly tyranny, which, with the sword 
of the Kshatriya in the one hand, and the iron 
fetters of caste in the other, has overawed and 
restrained unnumbered millions of minds for 
so many ages. At first, he seems to have 
aimed at bringing about the worship of the 
powers and energies and elements of nature, as 
palpable deities, and of the unseen beings who 
are supposed to preside over them, which we 
see exemplified in the Védas, the oldest of 
the sacred writings of the Hindus. He next 
brought about, by encouraging discourse and 
meditation on these energies and elements, the 
belief of the Buddhists,—which originated in 
India, and is still professed by at least a fifth 
part of the human race in the countries con- 
tiguous to India,—that material existences have 
inherently and essentially of their own unde- 
rived nature the properties which we attri- 
bute to a Creator and Preserver, and exist from 
all eternity, as well as that spirit diffused 
throughout the universe which is ever strug- 
gling to be free, and the repose of which, in 
its highest state of bliss, is to be sought by 
man through meditation and supposed pur- 
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gatorial austerity. And, lastly, he established 
the system of modern Brahmanism, which re- 
solves the whole universe into the one god- 
head, of most monstrous development, expand- 
ing, stretching, and collapsing,—at one time 
throwing forth, and at another retracting, its 
spiritual emanations ; a system which enjoins 
the recognition and worship of every existing 
object in heaven above or the earth beneath, 
as a form of the one godhead ; which personi- 
fies the very attributes of God, and requires 
their worship and that of innumerable gods 
who are supposed to have emanated from the 
supreme ; and which constructs idols of every 
shape and material and size for their residences. 
He did all this with plausibilities of philosophy 
and science, falsely so called, most flattering 
to the pride and ungodly independence of 
his votaries ; with relaxations and licenses in 
morality and righteousness, most precious and 
gratifying to the depravities of the human 
heart ; and with exactions of superstitious and 
bloody services, so cruel and fearful, and ap- 
palling, that the unenlightened mind is tempted 
to believe them to be of superhuman, nay di- 
vine origin. Great, indeed, has been the for- 
bearance and long-suffering patience of God, 
which has tolerated the existence of a country, 
so fearfully alienated from his recugnition and 
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service, so blind to his glory and goodness and 
grace, and so completely opposed to his com- 
mandment and law. Great, infinitely great, 
has that mercy been, which has led him to de- 
termine to deal with it in the visitations of his 
favour. Well may his people in the highly fa- 
voured lands of Christendom, themselves the 
monuments of his mercy, seek to co-operate 
with him in his purposes and work of grace, 
which, when effected, will convert India into 
the abode of spiritual light, and life, and love, 
and godly loyalty. 

The first missionary efforts in India of the 
Christian church, which were made at an early 
period, originated in very remarkable circum- 
stances, and were attended with remarkable 
success, and ought to have been viewed as highly 
exemplary in all succeeding ages. The provi- 
dence of God prepared the way for his servants, 
and the Spirit of God blessed them when en- 
gaged in his work. Alexander the Great, op- 
posed by the armies of Porus, and seeing his 
own troops alarmed and overcome by the ter- 
rors and dangers of the tropical storms, was 
unable to enter into India. He founded, how- 
ever, the city of Alexandria in Egypt, and his 
successors that of Seleucia in Mesopotamia, 
principally for the purpose of encouraging and 
profiting by its commerce, a purpose,—more le- 
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gitimate than all his schemes of lawléss con- 
quest,—which continued to be subserved for 
several hundred years after his removal from 
this earthly scene. According to the traditions 
of both the Eastern and Western Churches, the 
apostle Thomas entered India, through Mesopo- 
tamia, or some of the adjoining countries. 
These traditions, from the form in which they 
are given, are not to be despised.* But even 
those who may be disposed to lay the least stress 
upon them, or who may not feel warranted to 
comprehend the Peninsular India in the ge- 
neral name of India used by the ecclesiastical 
writers, will admit that the early Christians of 
Mesopotamia and Egypt, and the adjoining 
places, holding mercantile intercourse with In- 
dia, commended the gospel to its inhabitants, 
or sent to its western shores the heralds of sal- 
vation and peace. Pantcenus,a convert from the 
stoical philosophy to Christianity, who flourished 
about the year 180 a.p., went from Egypt to In- 
dia, where he is said to have found the gospel of 
Matthew in Hebrew among the people.t Theo- 
philus, who was present at the Council of Nice, 
a.D. 325, belonged to Diva, an island of India ; 
and after his conversion to Christianity, he la- 
boured to advance the religious interests of his 


* See Assemani Biblioth. Orient. tom. iv. p. 33 
¢ Euseb. Eccles. Hist. lib. v. cap. x. 
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countrymen, as well as of the inhabitants of the 
south of Arabia, and the country which 1s now 
called Abyssinia.* John, a bishop, who was also 
present at the Council of Nice, is described as 
a bishop of the greater India and Persia, and 
had probably something to do with some of its 
northern provinces, or the regions on their bor- 
ders. In the year 345, the patriarch of An- 
tioch, under the guidance of Kennai Thomay, a 
wealthy merchant, sent several ministers of the 
gospel and Christian families to the coasts of 
Malabar, whose labours are said to have met 
with great success.| From the visit of Cosmas, 
the Indian navigator, to these regions in the 
year 522, the history of the churches there can 
be traced with tolerable distinctness.t The 
Syrian Christians, it must be allowed, did much 
in their behalf, though they communicated to 
them the error of Nestorius, and in later times 
that of the Jacobites, which they still hold. 

* Philostorg. Eccles. Hist. lib. iii. cap. iv.—vi. 

+ Report of Ward and Connor, appointed by the East India 
Company to survey Travankur and Malabar, in Orient. Christ. 
Spect. vol. x. p. 436. 

+ Cosmas, speaking of Ceylon and Malabar, “ the country of 
Mala,” and Calliano, probably in his view, Quilon, says, “In 
Taprobana insula ad interiorem Indiam, ubi Indium Pelagus 
exstat, ecclesin Christianorum habetur, whi clerici et fideles re- 
periuntur, an pliterius etiam ignoro. Similiter in Male, ut vo- 
cant, ubi gignitur piper. In Calliano vero episcopus est: in 


Perside ordinari solent.” Monttfaucon. Nov. Coll. Pat. et Script. 
Grwc. tom. ii. p. 178. 
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The Christians of Malabar and Travankur have 
suffered much from the Church of Rome ; but 
still some practical godliness is to be found 
among them. It was said of them on oath be- 
fore the senate of our nation, a few years ago, 
by a.competent observer, “ They are the best 
subjects the Travankur and Cochin Rajas have ; 
they are the most industrious, moral, and obe- 
dient.”* The early missions to India, we thus 
see, were blessed with considerable and per- 
manent success.t Those with whom they ori- 
ginated, and who contributed to their support, 
exhibited the most praiseworthy benevolence. 
India had not the claims upon their attention 
that it has upon the inhabitants of the Chris- 
tians of Britain ; and their endeavours in its 
behalf ought long ago to have put our country- 
men to the blush, as well as annihilated the silly 
and groundless objections against attempting 
to propagate Christianity in India, which, on 
the alleged ground of the unchangeable and in- 
domitable nature of its heathen religious sys- 
tems, were so foolishly urged, when our first Pro- 
testant missionaries were sent to that country. 
It would appear to have been about the com- 
mencement or middle of the seventh century 
# Baber’s Evidence before the House of Lords. 
+ For a brief account of the Indo-Syrian Christians, see the 


chapter on the Independent Eastern Churches in the author’s 
‘Lands of the Bible,” vol. ii. 
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that the Christianity of India ceased to extend 
itself inthe country. Its arrest in its conquests 
probably arose both from opposition without, 
and a want of energy within. To whatever de- 
gree a lack of zeal may have existed, it must 
have arisen from a deterioration of the religious 
character of Christians themselves, and have 
hastened its further corruption ; for the cha- 
racter of Christianity is essentially missionary, 
expansive, and aggressive. About this very 
time, Satan seems to have put forth his strong 
power for thecontinued and increased deception 
of all the nations of the earth. In the far east, 
he led to the establishment of the present sys- 
tem of Pauranik Brahmanism,—which bringsin- 
conceivable dishonour on God, and deals out in- 
calculable ruin among men,—and concentrated 
the energies of the Hindis in its support. In 
Arabia, he generated the imposture of Muham- 
mad, which has spread over so many countries 
of the old world. In Europe, he brought to 
maturity the system of Antichrist, and led to 
the full revelation of the Man of Sin, © 

Of.all these gigantic systems of iniquity, 
Muhammadanism, in the providence of God, 
was overruled, to be the instrument of his 
avenging justice on the ungodly nations in the 
East. Through it the vials of the divine indig- 
nation were poured out on the early seats of the 
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Christian Churches, which had forsaken their 
first faith, and love, and labour. By its ad- 
herents descending like loeusts from central 
Asia, the tribes of India professing Brahman- 
ism were humbled in the dust, and forced to 
surrender their own sovereignty, and were thus 
prepared to receive the European nations, and 
particularly Britain, under whose sway they 
were ready to place themselves, provided they 
could break the yoke of the oppressor. The 
impediments, too, which, under the irritation 
of the unhallowed Crusades, it threw in the 
way of the overland trade with India, ultimately 
contributed, with other influences, to inspire 
the desire of finding a passage to India by the 
south of Africa. God thus evinced the supre- 
macy of his own providence. He made the 
wrath of both men and devils to praise him, as 
well as restrained the remainder of their wrath. 

It was toward the latter end of the fifteenth, 
and the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when so much, in the providence of God, 
was being accomplished for Europe, that the way 
‘was opened for our holding direct intercourse 
with India by sea, through the discovery of the 
passage by the Cape of Good Hope. The Por- 
tuguese, who made that great discovery, sought 
not only to monopolize the commerce of India, 
but proceeded unscrupulously, without provo- 
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cation, or even pretext, to seize the best of its 
ports. They neither sought nor accomplished 
the good of the country. By force, and fraud, and 
bribery, they grievously injured the interests 
of the Christianity which they there found ; 
and by the same unhallowed means, they made 
an extensive propagation of Popery. In the 
providence of God, their powerspeedily declined. 
The Dutch then appeared as the most conspi- 
cuous parties on the scene. To a great extent, 
they failed to do the good which was in their 
power ; and it became their boast, that they 
paid ten times more attention to revenue than 
totrade. Their influence and authority speedily 
passed away. The English, at the commence- 
ment of their enterprize, disclaimed, and that 
perhaps sincerely, all idea of conquest. They 
were generally content as a nation with the 
maintenance of the factories of chartered asso- 
ciations, and the gains resulting from them. 
Their first possessions in India, which were of 
no great extent, were those of gift and purchase. 
Though much connected with the wars after- 
wards carried on by our representatives in the 
East, cannot be reflected on with complacency, 
nay, without decided disapprobation, our nation 
did not unfrequently lift its voice in remon- 
atrance, as well-as protest, against our founding. 
an empire in India. That empire, however, 
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has been founded ; and with the loss of com- 
paratively few lives, either of our countrymen 
or of the natives, who, it is particularly to be 
observed, joined our standard and fought our 
battles, at the very time, too, when the resources 
of their own country were made available for 
their support. That empire extends over the 
greater part of the territory, and maintains 
over the remainder an influence little less po- 
tent than that of law itself. Viewed in its 
general character, it is agreeable to the people 
of India, and affords to them such relief and 
protection, as independently of it they have 
never enjoyed. It is of incalculable advantage 
to our country, giving it the highest elevation 
among the nations of the earth, and forming one 
of the most copious fountains of our wealth, 
for the right direction of which we are empha- 
tically answerabletoGod. It has not diminished 
but increased the influence of India over all the 
countries of Asia,and the east of Africa, making 
it, through ourextended commerceand relations, 
the most conspicuous in their view. It affords 
facilities for evangelical labour in the country, 
such as have been seldom, or never, enjoyed in 
the history of the world ; so great, indeed, that 
the missionaries of the cross may prosecute their 
labours of every possible variety, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, none daring 
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to make them afraid ; and so evident and con- 
spicuous, that they form a call to evangelistic 
endeavours, which cannot be overlooked with- 
out the contraction of the most aggravated 
guilt. Long, however, they were overlooked ; 
and to a very partial extent have they been 
yet admitted. Including the friends who have 
been sent to our aid from Germany and Ame- 
rica, we have not in India above two hundred 
Protestant missionaries, above one individual 
to each million of the people ! Upon what has 
been done by our churches, God has most gra- 
ciously and conspicuously stamped the seal of 
his approbation. He has enabled his servants 
to acquire the difficult languages of the different 
tribes, and to open their lips, and to declare to 
listening multitudes the Saviour’s love and 
grace. He has enabled them to translate the 
holy scriptures into these languages, so that the 
people, who hesitate not to receive them, may 
read in their own tongues the wonderful works 
of God. He has enabled them to found schools 
and colleges for the instruction of the youth of 
the country, which are filled to overflowing 
with inquisitive pupils and anxious students. 
He has made them instrumental in mitigating 
and removing long-cherished prejudices, in 
awakening inquiry which may lead to the search 
for the truth, and in producing, to a large ex- 
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tent, convictions which, under the blessing of 
his Spirit, may lead to conversion. He has 
through their agency convulsed and shaken 
those great and enormous strongholds of error, 
which for ages have been the wonder of earth 
and the pride of hell. He has so directed the 
proclamation of his word through their instru- 
mentality, as to prosper it in the actual con- 
version of numbers of souls, who at the differ- 
ent missionary stations have been united to- 
gether in the fellowship of the Christian Church, 
and some of whom are themselves preparing 
for, or exercising, a ministry directed to the 
evangelization of the benighted tribes to which 
they belong. He has so overruled their inter- 
course with our own countrymen sojourning 
abroad, that it has issued in many of them turn- 
ing to the Lord, and devoting themselves to his 
service with their property and influence, and, in 
some instances, with their direct endeavours, so 
as tomake them their most powerful auxiliaries. 
While these great encouragements exist, and 
while so much yet remains to be done, we cannot 
safely look with indifference at the proceedings 
which are taking place, orrefuse promptly tosend 
those succours which we have it in our power to 
bestow. The unrelieved miseries of millions of 
people perishing for lack of knowledge, and the 
absolute destitution of whole provinces, upon 
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whose grand and magnificent mountains, and 
wide and far-stretching valleys, have not yet been 
seen the beautiful feet of him that bringeth glad 
tidings of peace, cry, Come over and help us. The 
small but devoted company of the soldiers of 
the cross, fighting the battles of the Lord, 
fainting under the burden and heat of the day, 
and anticipating the fearful rousing of the 
strong man of the house whom they assault, 
ery, Come overand help us. The sons of India, 
called, and few, and chosen, and faithful, 
who have joined themselves to the standard 
of the Lord, and who are bent, with all the ar- 
dour and freshness of youthful and untried 
zeal, on new and unheard-of enterprize, cry, 
Come over and help us. Our Christian coun- 
trymen, alive from personal observation and 
experience to the claims of India, who have wit- 
nessed the commencement of the bloodless con- 
quests of truth, and who perceive that the issue 
will be “ Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward man,” cry, Come 
over and help us. If we lend a deaf and un- 
pitying ear to these powerful and united and 
alfecting entreaties, how shall we ever take into 
our lips, without being stung by a burning sense 
of our own hypocrisy, the prayer, Hallowed be 
thy name, thy kingdom come, thy will be done in 
earth even as it is in heaven? How shall 
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we ask, without being clothed with shame for 
our own selfishness, thatthe blessing of the Lord 
may rest on that bread and water of life which 
are ministered to our own souls? How shall 
we meet that Lord who has commanded us to 
go and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, and who now seeks, as from the 
beginning, to unite all the kindreds of the earth 
to himself, so that there may be but one shep- 
herd and one sheepfold ? 

I cannot but think that on that portion of 
the visible church with which we ourselves are 
connected, there rests a peculiar obligation at 
present to seek, by large and liberal measures 
and means, the advancement of the kingdom of 
Christ in India. The Lord has graciously 
smiled upon all the endeavours which we have 
made in that land, long delayed though they 
were, and limited though they have been in 
their actual amount. For us, the missionaries, 
he has manifestly opened up great and effectual 
doors of usefulness, giving us free access to the 
people, and enabling us to operate upon the 
minds of multitudes by general and Christian | 
education, by direct proclamation of the truth, 
by earnest discussion, and by the preparation, 
publication, and circulation of books and tracts, 
expository of deadly error and illustrative and 
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commendatory of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
The movements and changes which have conse- 
quently taken place, and which are now taking 
place in native society, are vast and extensive, 
-and salutary. Though the actual converts 
through our ministry are still, at our different 
stations, numbered by units and tens, most of 
them are of such a decided and striking cha- 
racter, that they both silence unbelief, and 
awaken and support hope, in a more effectual 
way than, independently of them, has perhaps 
yet been witnessed in that country. The pros- 
pect of an efficient native ministry, from which 
so much is to be expected, is perhaps brighter 
with us, than with any of our beloved brethren 
connected with other denominations, over whom 
we dare not exalt ourselves, and from whom we 
have learned much, and havestill much to learn. 
From our countrymen in India we have re- 
ceived the most decided approbation and sup- 
port, a support scarcely, if it all, inferior to 
that which we obtain from the church at home, 
which has sent us far hence unto the Gentiles. 
There is a universal desire among all classes of 
Britons in India, that we may there mightily 
increase our agency. On the late trying occa- 
sion, our church did not suffer the dishonour of 
& single one of our number forsaking the prin- 
ciples which we conscientiously hold to be es- 
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sential to the recognition of the supremacy of 
the law of Christ in his own household, and to 
that simple dependence upon his word and 
Spirit, which is the source of all true prosperity 
and efficiency. So great and multifarious are 
the blessings which we have received and now 
enjoy, that we ought to tremble lest we should 
fail to use them aright, and to make them mo- 
tives to exertions in behalf of India such as 
have not yet been witnessed. 

One important appointment connected with. 
the extension of our evangelistic efforts in India 
is this day to be carried into effect. A beloved 
and approved brother is to be set apart, by the 
laying on of the hands of the Presbytery, to the 
ministry of Christ in that country, so distant 
from our abodes, but so near to our hearts. 
The circumstances preceding his call to the 
the work in which he is about to be engaged, 
are known to most of us; and it is not neces- 
sary, at present, to do more than make of them 
the most general recital. An esteemed Christian 
friend, residing in a province of India, hitherto 
almost entirely neglected by the Church of 
Christ, has his compassion and that of his de-, 
voted partner, now no more a sojourner on 
earth, directed to the multitudes around them, 
for whose souls there are none to care, and 
whe are living without God and dying without 
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hope ; and in a spirit of rare but exemplary 
devotedness, he resolves to give a large portion 
of his worldly substance to the foundation of 
a Christian mission in the locality in which, in 
the providence of God, he issojourning. With 
this view, he, though unknown to me in the 
flesh, and a member, by education, of a branch 
of the Christian Church distinct from our own, 
opens a correspondence with me, a Presby- 
terian missionary, in which he proposes that 
the first offer of his bounty should be made to 
the missionary body with which we are con- 
nected, a body which he was most willing to 
recognise in its connection with the Free Church 
of Scotland, immediately after the Disruption 
of last year. The proposals which he made to 
us were most cordially entertained, both on 
account of the source from which they flowed, 
and that great liberality which marked the 
sincerity and ardour with which they were 
made. The province into which he has invited 
us to enter is highlyimportant in itself, having a 
diversified and interesting and promising popu- 
lation of upwards of three millions of souls, and 
so situated in the very centre of India, as to offer 
great expectations of the radiation from it of 
divine truth. in all directions, and particularly 
among the aboriginal inhabitants of India, who, 
secure in their impregnable mountain fastnesses 
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and desert forests, have not yet submitted their 
necks to the degrading yoke of Brahmanism. 
The prevailing language of the province is found 
to be that in which our missionaries in the 
west of India principally minister; and in which 
many books and tracts, as well as translations 
of the sacred scriptures, have already been 
prepared. The place proposed to be occupied 
as a station is directly intermediate between 
the three missions which we have already 
‘formed ; and on the advancement of the work 
of the Lord at that place our united efforts and 
influence can easily, and with great satisfaction 
to us all, be brought to bear. Missionary as- 
sistants are already to be found on the spot, 
willing to form with us such an engagement as 
we ourselves may desire ; and Christian friends 
have been forward to proffer their aid in their 
support.* The cry, Come over and help us, 
thus reaching us, was found to be altogether 
irresistible ; and on our asking, in the name 
of that Lord, who, we believe, has conveyed 
it to our ear, Whom shall we send, and who 
will go for us, our dear brother, we trust under 
the directing influence of divine grace, has 


* For a more extended statement of the providential circum- 
stances in which the Nagpur Mission of the Free Church of 
Scotland originated, see the Memorial respecting it reprinted in 
the Appendix to this little work. 
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deen enabled promptly to say, “ Here am I, 
send me.” The Presbytery having taken trial 
of his gifts and acquirements, are met this day to 
commend him to the divine grace, and to set him 
apart ministerially to that work to which it 
is believed he has been called by God himself. 
That in his appointment we can, in some de- 
gree, give a response to the cry from India, 
Come over and help us, we ought to be thank- 
iul to the God of all grace whom he desires to 
serve in the gospel of his Son; and that the 
blessing of the Lord may most abundantly rest 
upon it, we should most devoutly and affec- 
sionately pray. With it, however, gratifying 
though it be, we are not to rest satisfied, not 
even for a season. We must awake and bestir 
ourselves, in far greater numbers, and with far 
greater resources, with more abundant prayer, 
and with deeper humility, and with more self- 
denial, and with more Christian liberality, than 
we have hitherto exhibited. It is Curist, the 
great missionary, who disrobed himself of his 
glory, and travelled in the greatness of his 
strength to this world, and assumed our lowly 
nature, and lived and laboured and died for 
the salvation of his people, who calls upon us 
to move and to work; and it becomes us to 
act and labour as those who remember the grace 
of Him who, though he was rich, yet for our 
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sakes became poor, that we through his poverty 
might be made rich. May we be constrained 
by the mercies of God in him revealed, to pre- 
sent our bodies, our whole persons and posses- 
sions, a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God, which is our reasonable service ! 


II. THE WORK OF AN INDIAN MISSIONARY : 
AN ORDINATION CHARGE.* 


My Dear FRIEND anp BrotHeR,—You have 
been solemnly set apart to the ministry of 
Christ by prayer and the laying on of the hands 
of the Presbytery ; and it now devolves upon 
me, as in providence the organ of the Presby- 
tery on this occasion, to direct your attention 
for a little, with all humility and consciousness 
of personal unworthiness, to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which you are called by divine 
providence to maintain the Christian profes- 
sion, and to exercise the Christian ministry. 

I needly scarce remind you, that the Chris- 
tian profession is in every situation of life 
maintained by the communication of abundant 
spiritual grace on the part of God, vouchsafed 

* Delivered on the occasion of the ordination of the Rev. 
Stephen Hislop as a missionary from the Free Church of Scot- 
land to Nagpur, in Central India, by the Free Presbytery of 
Edinburgh, on the 5th September 1844; and on the occasion of 
the designation of the Rev. James Wallace as a missionary from 


the Irish Presbyterian Church to the provinces of Katiawar, 
by the Presbytery of Belfast, on the 24th September 1846, 
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through the ordinances of his ownappointment, 
and through the exercise of a lively faith, an 
ardent love, and a devoted obedience on the 
part of the Christian professor. It requires 
circumspection, watchfulness, activity, self-de- 
nial, resolution, and perseverance. It requires 
intimate, endearing, and habitual communion 
with God, through the contemplation of his 
word, and works, and ways, and through con- 
fessions, supplications, and thanksgivings, ad- 
dressed to him as the hearer and answerer of 
prayer. It requires resistance to evils within 
and without both great and manifold; and the 
accomplishment of actual good tending to the 
advancement of the glory of God and the pro- 
motion of the best interests of man in time and 
eternity. Great though the moral change be 
which takes place in a man when he first ap- 
prehends the glory of the person, and offices, 
and work, and grace of the Redeemer, and by 
inwrought faith commends his soul, with all 
its sins and guilt, to his justifying grace, and 
with all its depravity and pollution, to the pu- 
rifying and sanctifying influence of his Holy 
Spirit, it is a change more perfect in its kind, 
than in its degree. Through it, spiritual life 
is vouchsafed to the soul; but that life requires 
to be sustained, and nourished. The believer 
must not be content with being merely a child 
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of God ; but he must seek to attain to the full 
stature of a perfect man in Christ Jesus. Asa 
pilgrim, he must not merely have his face 
turned toward Zion; but he must advance on 
the path which leads to its glorious tabernacles. 
Forgetting the things whichare behind, he must 
press on toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling. Laying aside every weight and 
the sin which doth so easily beset him, he must 
run with patience the race that is set before 
him, looking unto Jesus the author and finisher 
of his faith, who for the joy that was set before 
leifh, endured the cross, and despised the shame. 
As a soldier, he must not merely be united to 
the standard of the captain of his salvation ; 
but he must ever be fighting the battles of the 
Lord, strenuously opposing that law in his 
members which wars against the law of his 
mind, and that sin which abounds in the world 
around him, and to which he is prompted by 
the great adversary of souls, and wrestling not 
merely against flesh and blood, but against prin- 
cipalities, against powers, against the rulers of 
the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places. He must take the 
whole armour of God, that he may be able to 
withstand in the evil day, and having done all 
to stand. His loins must be encinctured with 
that girdle of truth, which will support and 
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strengthen hiswholeframe. Thepure and untar- 
nished breastplate of righteousness must glitter 
on his bosom. His feet must be shod with the 
preparation of the gospel of peace, which will 
at once enable him to endure hardness, and 
facilitate all his movements. The shield of 
faith, broad and large to receive and to quench 
every fiery dart of the wicked one, must be 
raised in his defence ; and the uncleavable hel- 
met of salvation must crown his head and pro- 
tect him from danger. And the sword of the 
Spirit, bright, and keen, and sharp, must be 
grasped and wielded by him with a powerful, 
stedfast, and unwavering hand. He must ex- 
pect to obtain the victory and receive the prize, 
even the crown of life, only when completely 
delivered from the body of sin and death, and 
introduced into the joy of his Lord. 

If in addition to his profession as a Christian, 
the believer be called to engage in the holy 
ministry, a double portion of divine grace, a 
double effort and double patience, will be re- 
quired of him. The minister of Christ must 
not be contented with securing his own salva- 
tion ; but as the messenger of him who came 
to deliver the lost, he must be instant in sea- 
son and out of season in striving to win souls 
to Christ. He must not only himself avoid 
danger ; but he must exhort, warn, and entreat 
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those whom he perceives about to stumble on 
the dark mountains, with their feet ready to 
take hold on hell, to recede from the paths 
of danger and death. He must not merely 
addict himself to reading, meditation, and 
prayer, that he himself may grow in grace and 
in the knowledge of his Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ ; but he must do all this, that his “ pro- 
fiting may appear unto all.” He must not only 
beready to learn ; but he must be “apt to teach.” 
He must not merely himself exhibit patience 
and perseverance in waiting on the Lord; but 
he must exhibit “patience toward all men, with 
meekness instructing them that oppose them- 
selves.” He must not only be jealous over 
himself with a godly jealousy ; but the “ zeal 
of the house of the Lord must eat him up.” 
He must not watch merely over his own eternal 
interests ; but (O solemn thought!) he must 
watch for thesouls of others, as he that mustgive 
an account. He must not only keep his own 
vineyard, buthe must keep, and water, and tend 
the vineyard of others. He must not only 
himself follow the good Shepherd; but, in 
humble imitation of the good Shepherd’s care, 
he must strengthen the diseased, heal the sick, 
bind up that which is broken, bring again that 
which was driven away, and seek that which 
was lost. He must not merely himself make 
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stitions of the heathen, you will desire to open © 
your lips, and at once to cry aloud in their hear- 
ing, pleading the claims of Jehovah, against 
whom they have revolted, and proclaiming that 
message of grace of which you are the bearer ; 
but, lo, your tongue is silent and your lips are 
sealed. Your righteous soul is vexed from day 
to day with their unrighteous deeds ; but you 
are not even able to ply them with the remon- 
strance of a faithful Lot. In order to remove 
your incapacity, you try to catch and imitate 
their words, but you find yourself in a Babel. 
You select a few individuals, who have made 
some progress in education, and you proceed 
to address them in your own tongue; but you 
find that from the poverty of their knowledge 
of it they do not understand you when dis- 
coursing on the only theme which excttes your 
interest as capable of benefiting their souls. 
You sit down deliberately to the study of the 
native languages ; but you are bewildered by 
their novel structure, harsh pronunciation, 
and complicated grammar, and you find de- 
mands made upon your application and pa- 
tience such as have never before been demanded 
of you. You give lessons in English, to the 
youth willing to learn; but years pass away 
before you observe in your pupils a tolerable 
proficiency. You make inquiry into the na- 
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tive religions, and you find them vast and 
gigantic systems of iniquity, instead of the 
feeble and fugitive conceits which you have 
imagined them to be. At last, in the good 
providence of God, you commence your labours ; 
and actuated principally by curiosity, the peo- 
ple gather around you, perhaps, asking one 
another, What will this babbler say? A few of 
them are seemingly aroused by your discourse, 
but their excitement does not settle down in 
holy impression, and the moment after they 
have been sitting apparently devout hearers, 
you see them prostrating themselves before the 
shrine of a false god, or dancing round an image, 
literally mad on theiridols. You open aschool 
and instruct the young ; but while you are 
busy with them there, the parents and the 
Guru are busy at home perverting those truths 
which you deliver, and striving assiduously, 
and alas successfully, to close the door of the 
young heart against their admittance. You 
sow the seed with a liberal hand ; but it falls 
by the wayside, on the shallow soil, or among 
the thorny and choking bushes. A blade here 
and there at last makes its appearance ; but 
you tremble lest the pestilential blasts from 
the marshes of heathenism should destroy its 
vitality or stop its growth. Travailing, as it 
were, in birth till you behold your children in 
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the faith, you seem, when they are before you, 
to be weighed down with parental cares and 
anxieties. You found a native church; but 
it remains long in an infantile state, and but 
feebly does the word of God sound forth from 
it throughout the province in which you dwell. 
The partial success which you have experienced 
in your labours is offensive to some of your 
own countrymen, who like not to be disturbed 
in their own carelessness, and to have around 
them the work and Spirit of God witnessing 
against them. It hurts the pride of native 
caste and family, arouses the fury of priestly, 
zeal, and forms the subject of anxious delibe- 
ration in Panchayats, and Sabh4s, and Sanhed- 
rims, and other conclaves of darkness. The 
little success which you experience is no sooner 
reported to the Christian world, than, instead 
of calling forth mere thankfulness to God, it 
leads to proud congratulation in the church, 
and intoxicates the steadiest friends of the mis- 
sionary cause. Instead of crying aloud in your 
behalf in prayer, they sing the song of victory 
and triumph. They dream that the armies of 
the aliens are flying before you as the champion 
of the truth, and that Satan himself is about 
to abandon his throne on your potent challenge; 
while you feel asif you were about to be over- 
whelmed by the foe, and the arch enemy of souls 
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laughed to scorn the whole band of Christian 
warriors. You are about to faint in the day of 
battle ; and your companions, cut down by the 
climate, or the arduous nature of the conflict, 
fall at your side. 

Such, my dear friend, are some of the diffi- 
culties and trials which you will, or may be re- 
quired to, encounter, when engaged in the work 
of your calling. Some of them are common to 
the missionary of the cross, and to the soldier of 
an earthly crown, and the devotee of worldly 
honour and wealth ; and to make too much of 
them would be to dishonour that great Master 
whom you serve, and in whose cause you are 
engaged. Some of them, however, are peculiar, 
and these, too, particularly trying to flesh and 
blood, trying to soul and spirit, trying to faith 
and love. “But though this is their character, 
they are not unsupportable, and not unsur- 
mountable. There isa bright as well as a dark 
side of the picture. The humblest believer may 
adopt the language of the prophet, and say, 
“ Behold, God is my salvation ; I will trust and 
not be afraid; for the Lord Jehovah is my 
strength and my song, he also is become my 
salvation.” However severely wounded and 
greatly enfeebled he may be in the Christian 
warfare, he is permitted to remember, aye, and 
what is more. to feel, that God giveth power to 
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the faint, and to them that have no might he 
increaseth strength ; that even the youths shall 
faint and be weary, and the young men shall 
utterly fail ; but they that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength: they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles, they shall run, and not 
be weary, and they shall walk and not: faint. 
Nothing shall separate them from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus. In the blood- 
bought family of Christ, there are no bereave- 
ments ; and God will lose none of his adopted 
children, for none is able to pluck them out of 
his almighty and faithful hands. As his chil- 
dren, they are heirs of God and joint-heirs with 
Jesus Christ ; and it is their father’s good plea- 
sure to give them the kingdom, even himself, 
as their eternal portion. The seed which is 
sown in them is incorruptible, and shall never 
die. From the living temple which God’ is 
erecting to his own everlasting praise, none 
of the stones, which God has fashioned and 
prepared as constituent parts of that glorious 
building, shall be wrenched out and cast away. 
None of the members of Christ’s mystical body 
shall be torn from him the living Head. The 
Holy Spirit having once regenerated the soul, 
and commenced the work of sanctification, will 
carry it on unto perfection. Those who receive 
him, receive him as an earnest, an infallible 
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pledge, from the faithful God himself, of their 
ultimate salvation. By him they are sealed 
unto the day of redemption, and he is the wit- 
ness within them of the glory which awaits 
them. When God sends, his people may go out, 
even though, like Abraham, they may not know 
whither they may be going. In obedience there 
is not only safety, but privilege ; for the com- 
munications of God’s grace to his people are 
according to their day and their duty. To every 
missionary of the cross, there is a special pro- 
mise, which may lead him to expect compensa- 
tion for all his losses, and enjoyment for all his 
self-denial :—“ Every one that hath forsaken 
houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or land, for my 
name-sake, shall receive an hundred-fold, and 
shall inherit eternal life” The fulfilment of 
this promise may be through suffering ; but 
shall we not praise God even in the heated fur- 
nace, if we discover one with us there whose 
form is like unto the Son of God? It may be 
through the deprivation of creature comfort ; 
but why should we complain, if, in consequence 
of that, we are to be more filled with all the 
fulness of God? It may be through an entire 
divorcement from the world ; but can we not 
suffer a bereavement of this kind, if heaven, 
our everlasting inheritance, is to be enhanced 
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in our view? I believe that the promise ¢s fre- 
quently fulfilled, as far as this world is con- 
cerned, not only really, but even sensibly, ful- 
filled. Removed from their own country and 
friends, missionaries have felt themselves to be 
more than ever citizens of heaven, and have 
looked anxiously for that city which hath foun- 
dations, and whose builder and maker is God. 
The most holy and endeared companionship has 
been vouchsafed to them in their pilgrimage. 
Christian friends, with whom they have enjoyed 
the most intimate, and endearing, and profit- 
able fellowship, and from whom they have de- 
rived the most valuable assistance in the prose- 
cution of their labours, have been marvellously 
raised up to them in the lands of their sojourn. 
Difficulties have been encountered in the lan- 
guage of faith, “ What art thou, O great moun- 
tain ? before Zerubbabel thou shalt become a 
plain.” The sun has not smitten them by day, 
nor the moon by night, till they have served God 
in their generation, completing the work which 
he has given them todo. Through diligent and 
continued application, they have mastered not 
merely one but several of both the living and 
the dead languages of the countries to which 
they have been sent. The success given to 
them in their work, both in the education of 
the young and the instruction of the old, in the 
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organization and management of schools and in- 
stitutions, in the awakening of inquiry, and even 
in actual conversion, though it has fallen short 
of their desires, has exceeded their expectations, 
and proved a delightful and infallible pledge of 
greater success yet tocome. With unspeakable 
delight, they have seen one and another join 
the standard of Christ, even in the enemy’s ter- 
ritory, and prepare to go forth to the battle. 
In the view of the dissipation of ignorance and 
error among the people of the East, they have 
been transported. And in the view of what is 
taking place around them, and what 1s to come, 
they would not exchange their field of labour, 
remote and rough though it be, for the most 
highly cultivated, and verdant, and fruitful por- 
tion of the Lord’s vineyard. In sending you 
forth, then, to the heathen world, while we re- 
mind you of your duties and trials, common 
and peculiar as a Christian minister, and a mis- 
sionary, and urge on you their most solemn con- 
sideration, we would also remind you that the 
grace of God is sufficient for you, that his 
strength is perfected in weakness, that depend- 
ing on his grace, and seeking his praise, you 
may be blessed and prove a blessing, far above 
what you are now able to conceive. 

With regard to your preparation and practi- 
cal operations as a missionary, It may be thought 
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that at present I should give you a few hints, 
the results of my own experience and inquiry 
and observation in India. This I shall now 
do with all possible brevity, feeling assured 
that it is enough to direct your attention to 
the matters which are considered to be of most 
importance. 

1. Speaking of the call of the apostle Paul and 
his companions to proceed to Macedonia—to 
Europe—as a missionary, the writer of the 
Acts says, “ We assuredly gathered that the 
Lord had called them to preach the gospel unto 
them,” the people of Macedonia. The words 
of the original Greek referring to the object of 
their call are, sbayyeAiouobas avrovs, which may 
be literally rendered, “ make known the gospel 
to them,” or simply, “ evengelize them.” In 
Luke i. 19. the verb is translated by “ shew 
glad tidings.” In the subsequent chapter it is 
given, “bring good tidings.” In other passages 
it has a similar meaning ; and it is thus clearly 
obvious, that it refers not so much to the 
method to be adopted in the communication 
of the gospel to those who are ignorant of its 
joyful sound, as to its actual communication. 
In this sense every missionary “preaches the 
gospel” whenever he is engaged in making it 
known to his fellowmen. Paul preached the 
gospel at Philippi of Macedonia, and that 
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agreeably to the divine call, when he simply 
“ snake unto the women,” who resorted to the 
place out of the city, by a river side, where 
prayer was wont to be made. He preached 
the gospel when he simply “sazd” to the alarmed 
jailor, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou shalt be saved, and thy house.” He 
preached the gospel when, in the synagogue at 
Thessalonica, he three Sabbath-days “reasoned 
with them out of the scriptures, opening and 
alleging that Christ must needs have suffered, 
and risen again from the dead; and that this 
Jesus whom I preach unto you is Christ.” He 
preached the gospel at Athens when he “ dis- 
puted in the synagogue with the Jews, and with 
the devout persons, and in the market daily 
with them that met with him ;’ and when he 
delivered his celebrated discourse before the 
court of the Areopagites on the Hill of Mars. 
And he preached the gospel at Corinth when 
he “ disputed daily in the school of one Tyran- 
nus. He and his fellow-labourers, in fact, 
everywhere imitated the example of their 
Lord and Master, by whom the temple and the 
synagogue and the private apartment, the nar- 
row street and the public highway, the open 
plain and the lofty mount, the garden and the 
wilderness, the bank of the river and the mar- 
gin and bosom of the sea, were equally conse- 
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crated and hallowed, when he preached right- 
eousness in the midst of the great congregation. 
They shewed no unseemly partiality with re- 
_gard to the objects of their instructions, but 
addressed them to all classes of the community 
with whom they came into contact, to high and 
low, rich and poor, young and old, learned and 
unlearned, influential and uninfluential, and 
not merely embracing occasional and regular 
opportunities of delivering them, but daily and 
hourly continuing in their work and advancing 
it in season and out of season. I remind you 
of these undeniable facts, that you may see 
what latitude is allowed to you in reference to 
the time and manner of your instructions, and 
their adaptation to the people to whom they 
may be addressed. If missionaries in India 
follow the precepts and example of our Lord 
and his apostles, they will be ready, according 
to the opportunities presented to, and can be 
sought by, themselves to announce the truth 
of God, and particularly the glad tidings of sal-. 
vation through faith in his Son, to all classes 
of the natives whose conversion they desire. 
They are debtors both to the Greeks and Bar- 
barians, both to the followers and the fugi- 
tives of Brahma. The dictates of inspiration, 
“ Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters ;”* 


* Isaiah xxxii. 20. Eccles, xi. 6. 
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“In the morning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening withhold not thy hand: for thou 
knowest not whether shall prosper, either this 
or that, or whether they both shall be alike 
good, ’—have to them a direct application. In 
such a country as India, where the inter-com- 
munion between the different divisions of na- 
tive society is, even in the most favoured cir- 
cumstances, so limited, and where so many bar- 
riers, erected by caste and custom, almost totally 
isolate large masses of the people from a reci- 
procal influence, an extensive and varied mi- 
nistration is specially incumbent on the mes- 
sengers of the churches commissioned to labour 
for} its moral regeneration. Selections which 
ard made on any other principle, but those of 
a regard to a willingness to hear on the part of 
the people, or an ability to labour in any spe- 
cific form on the part of the minister, or with 
the recognition, in some cases, of the principle 
of a division of labour with brethren engaged 
in the same great enterprise, have there, in a 
marked degree, the appearance of an unseemly 
and injudicious partiality. No man can safely 
eee in what particular channel the word of 
God can have free course and be conspicuously 
glorified in India. God there in our day, as at 
the beginning of the Christian dispensation, may 


choose the foolish things of the world toconfound 
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the wise, and choose the weak things of the world 
to confound the things which are mighty ; and 
base things of the world, and things which are 
despised, he may choose ; yea, and things which 
are not, to bring to nought things that are. Or, 
as in the case of the conversion of the inhabi- 
tants of the southern parts of this island during 
the Saxon heptarchies, he may first call a few 
women or men “mighty” and “noble,” and 
make them the instruments of advancing his 
work among their humbler brethren. The Gos- 
pel must be published everywhere in a manner 
corresponding with the universality of its own 
gracious overtures,—“ Ho! every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters;” “Come unto 
me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest ;’ “ Him that cometh unto 
me, I will in no wise cast out ;’ “ God so loyed 
the world that he gave his only-begotten Spon, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not per- 
ish, but have everlasting life.”’* I trust and\be- 
lieve that your mission will be founded and po 
ducted on a deliberate and cordial recognition 
of these sacred principles; and that to the extent 
of your opportunities and capacity, you will! mi- 
nister both publicly and privately, by con:ver- 
sation, discussion, and preaching, and teachilng, 


_ * Tea.lv.1; Matt. xi. 28; John vi. 37; John iii. 16. | 
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and lecturing, and writing, to all classes of the 
natives to whom you can find access. 

2. It must be obvious to you, that in seeking 
to discharge your ministry in such a varied and 
comprehensive way in such a country as India, 
you must devote yourself to the study of the 
vernacular languages of the people. These 
languages are the readiest key to their hearts. 
By them, speaking generally, they will most 
readily and effectually make known their 
thoughts and feelings to you, and you your mes- 
sayeto them; forliketheJewsatJerusalem, they 
will “keep the more silence” when you speak 
to them in their own language, even though 
they should be partially acquainted with yours. 
Let your attention be principally directed to 
these languages as soon as you arrive in the 
country. Such a counsel as this is particularly 
appropriate to a missionary going to the very 
interior of India, where there are not as yet 
the same facilities for ministrations in English 
as at the seats of the Presidencies, where our 
language is to a considerable extent studied to 
facilitate the business of commerce and govern- 
ment. I am persuaded, however, that in what- 
ever situation a missionary may be placed, 
either in town or country, it is sound and sea- 
sonable. Even the teacher of English, however 
zealous and able, labours under a disadvantage 
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when he cannot exhibit the meaning of its vo- 
cables and sentences by translation into the 
language of his pupils. If, before you get in- 
volved in general engagements, and before your 
health is considerably affected by the climate, 
you devote your time as I have hinted, princi- 
pally to the study which we now recommend, 
your progress, with the experience which you 
have had in learning foreign tongues, will be 
rapid and satisfactory. Otherwise, it may be 
slow and uninteresting. I have known mission- 
aries sitting down seriously and resolvedly to 
the study of one of the languages of India, and 
before they had completed many months on the 
shores of India, opening their lips and deliver- 
ing an extemporary congregational discourse in 
it with fluency ; while I have known other mis- 
slonaries engaging principally in English ser- 
vices at the outset, allow years to pass away 
before they had made a similar attainment. 

3. With the study of the language, you should 
conjoin that of the manners, customs, and habits 
of the people of India, which, I need not tell you, 
are diverse indeed from those with which we 
are familiar in this little and remote isle of the 
Western Ocean. This need not be done asa 
task, but by the occasional perusal of -books, 
and observation, and inquiry among the people 
in the course of the intercourse which you main- 
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tain with them, and the ministrations which 
you conduct for their benefit. The knowledge 
you thus derive will be found by you to be of 
immense advantage, as suggesting to you the 
least offensive and most engaging deportment 
and address, and the readiest methods of form- 
ing and maintaining an acquaintance with those 
whose welfare you seck. Think it not below 
your notice ; but remember Him who became 
all things to all men that he might save some. 

4, Of not less importance than the matters 
to which I have now referred, and demanding 
perhaps still more application, is the study of 
the native religions, embracing, if possible, that 
of the Sanskrit and other dead languages, in 
which their sacred books are written ; and to 
attend to which languages, it is a powerful mo- 
tive, that they enter more largely into the com- 
position of the different vernacular languages 
than Latin into our own mother tongue. I ad- 
vise you to study the native religions, not that 
you may set yourself, in the course of your la- 
bours, to the hopeless exercise of lopping off 
every twig and branch of the Upas tree of error, 
which sheds its baneful influence throughout 
the length and breadth of the land; but that 
you may clearly distinguish between the 
branches and stump, and apply the axe to the 
very root of the tree. I advise you to do this, 
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not that, like the fathers of the Alexandrian 
school, you may seek to reconcile Christianity 
with the Oriental philosophy, and not that, like 
Beschio and Robertus de Nobilibus of the Ro- 
man Catholic mission in the Tamul country, 
you may seek to reconcile the doctrines of the 
Bible with those of the Védas and Pardnas ; but 
that you may seek intelligibly and forcibly to 
shew forth the contrariety of Christianity to 
all the blinded speculations of men, and the 
contrariety of that law of the Lord which is 
perfect, converting the soul, and that testimony 
of the Lord which is sure, making wise the sim- 
ple, to that law of the priest which ruins the 
soul, and those inventions and traditions of 
men which make foolish the wise. I advise 
you to do this, not that you may form a jumble 
or mixture of true religion and heathenism ; 
but that, using aright the test of truth, you 
may discover what ingredients of a pure pa- 
triarchal faith—to which you may appeal, and 
on which, like Paul at Athens, when he quoted 
the monumental inscriptions and poems of the 
Greeks, you may commence your discourse and 
conduct your argument with something like an 
appeal to admitted principles—are still to be 
found in the compounds of heathenism, and 
capable of being so separated from it, as to give 
you an opportunity of directing their attention 
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to the great source from which they have been 
derived. It will be no impediment, but a great 
advantage to you in your labours, that you find 
that the Hinds have certain elemental notions 
of a spiritual godhead of three persons existiny 
in its unity; that they have certain ideas of 
guilt, and moral pollution, and atonement, and 
regeneration, and purification ; that they have 
thought of the gods becoming manifest in the 
flesh, as exemplified in their various Avatars ; 
that they recognise places of reward and punish- 
ment after death ; and that they are familiar 
with the idea, that God may make a revelation 
of his will to men for the guidance of his faith 
and obedience. 

5. While I haye now directed your attention 
generally to the comprehensive nature of the 
ministry expected of you in India, and certain 
preparatory and subsidiary studies in which 
you will do well to engage, with reference to the 
efficient discharge of that ministry, I would 
now remind you, that however comprehensive 
and extensive your ministry may be, it ought 
to be conducted on the principles of Christian 
prudence, and as far as possible agreeably to 
such a system as in the main may promise the 
greatest amount of good. You ought so to dis- 
pose of the leaven, that it may most speedily 
and powerfully effect the mass You ought to 
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seek to plant your batteries so advantageously 
that they may play with most advantage against 
the strongholds of sin and Satan. You ought 
to choose and adopt the most effectual ways 
known to you of reaching and dealing with the 
different classes of the people to whom you may 
address yourself. Your efforts, however varied, 
ought not to be desultory ; however abundant, 
ought not to be perfunctory. 

6. I need scarcely ask you to direct your at- 
tention to the Christian and general instruction 
and education of the young, with a direet refe- 
rence to the work both of enlightenment and of 
conversion ; but I must forewarn you, that in 
India you will find many persons professing to 
be Christians who will question the propriety 
and wisdom of your thus devoting your ener- 
gies, and that you will find no small portion of 
the zeal of our countrymen directed to an edu- 
cation having very remotely, if at all, in view 
this blessed end. “It certainly does appear to 
us,” says a most influential newspaper in Cal- 
cutta, “that in some of these missionary schools, 
a zeal is displayed which sadly lacks discretion ; 
and that in their eagerness to make converts of 
ignorant boys, some of our philanthropists have 
seriously endangered the cause, not only of edu- 
cation, but of Christianity itself. It is quite 
obvious, that in making conversion the first, if 
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not the sole, object of instruction, addressing 
themselves exclusively to the very young and 
the very ignorant, our philanthropists lay them- 
selves open to an imputation that cannot fail 
to be injurious to the very cause to which their 
pious labours are to be devoted. If they could 
be contented to bear in mind the heathen poet’s 
wise maxim, festuna lente, and awaiting the pro- 
gress of education, address themselves to the 
enstructed and not to the zgnorant, their pro- 
gress might be slower, indeed, but it would be 
surer and more creditable to Christianity—and 
even where they failed, would at least do good ; 
whereas, their actual system has a tendency to 
create, in the native mind, a dread of all Euro- 
pean instruction and instructors, and to extend 
the reign of that ignorance and superstition, 
which it is, or ought to be, their object to ter- 
minate.” So far as these statements bear on 
our present subject, they seem to express the 
wish that the missionaries of India should, in 
the first instance, confine their efforts for the 
education of the young to secular instruction. 
Now, speaking for you, myself, and all the mis- 
sionaries now in India, I would say, as I ob- 
served at the time of their publication, that, 
connected with this subject, we are all willing 
to enter into a solemn covenant with all the 
secularists on earth, and to haveit signed, sealed, 
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and supported by the most dreadful sanctions. 
This covenant, however, must embrace certain 
conditions, but none of which are in the slight- 
est degree unreasonable. The secularists must 
agree to suspend during infancy and youth, the 
development of the evil passions congenial with 
the human frame. They must ward off all the 
temptations which arise from a corrupted world, 
and the enticements of the spirits of darkness. 
They must interdict the visits of the king of 
terrors, and secure maturity of years for all 
whom they would leave undisturbed by the dis- 
cipline of Christ. And they must find compen- 
sation for the peace, and purity, and joy, which 
our holy faith brings with it, even to the young- 
est over whom it exercises its benighted sway. 
If they will satisfy us of their ability and will- 
ingness to effect these simple arrangements, we 
shall be content to confine our ministrations 
to men of ripened powers and advanced years, 
—whom at present, with our care for the young, 
we do not neglect ; but if they can give us no 
such guarantees, we must continue to follow our 
present course. If we find that the original 
depravities of our nature, when not restrained 
by the power of heavenly ¢ruth, strengthen 
themselves with the strength and grow with 
the growth of the child in whom they dwell ; 
if we see the world spreading its thousand snares 
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for the cautious and unguarded, and be assured 
by infallible testimony, that the “ adversary 
goeth about as a roaring lion seeking whom he 
may devour ;” if we see the arrows of death, 
with indiscriminating flight, moving amidst the 
most tender and infantile, as well as those who 
are in the prime of manhood, and the men of 
hoary hairs; and if we can find no balm but 
that which is in Gilead for wounded souls— 
and no fountain but that which has been 
“ opened for sin and for uncleanness,’—and no 
heaven but that of Jehovah, to satisfy the as- 
pirations of an elevated spirit, we shall glory 
and abound in the labours which arecondemned, 
putting all our trust and our confidence in Him 
whose promises we so abundantly find in the 
pages of divine revelation. 

7. Wecannot,it must be apparent, commence 
the work of the education of the natives of 
India at too tender an age, when for this pur- 
pose they are entrusted to us by their parents, 
acquainted with our hopes and designs as to 
endeavours after conversion, to be effected 
not by fraud, or force, or mere human per- 
suasion on our part, but by the divine Spirit 
blessing the word of God intelligently received — 
and firmly believed. In this view of matters, 
you must see that, even with reference to in- 
stitutions principally conducted through the 
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medium of the English language, it is of the 
greatest importance that the prelumunary ver- 
nacular teaching should be in schools, in which 
the holy religion of Christ, and not the umpure 
faith of Krishna, 1s taught. But from English 
schools the mass of the people are and must 
be as much excluded, as the mass of the people 
in this country are excluded from the higher 
seminaries for mathematics, Greek, and Latin. 
If “to the poor the gospel is to be preached,” 
by education in India, there must be schools 
taught through the medium of the nate lan- 
guages. This is a position from which no ad- 
vocate of Christian missions can ever be dis- 
lodged. We can give our testimony as to the 
benefits which the vernacular schools which 
have been instituted, confer upon the people. 
Though conducted under serious disadvantages, 
most commonly by unconverted teachers, under 
the superintendence of, and with regular visits 
and spiritual instruction by, missionaries and 
their native assistants, they accomplish much 
good, in giving the parents a suitable demonstra- 
tion of the interest which is taken by mission- 
aries in their real welfare, in neutralizing or mi- 
tigating the domestictuition in heathenism, and 
communicating that knowledge of the scrip- 
tures of truth which are used in them and of 
the first principles of our holy faith which is 
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calculated in the day of the Lord’s power to 
make their pupils wise unto salvation. The 
indirect influence for good which accrues from 
them is also great, as far as both young and old 
are concerned. We find no great difficulty in 
getting their pupils regularly to attend our 
congregational services. We are in the habit of 
making our visits to the schools the occasion of 
addressing the adult population, many members 
of which crowd around the sheds or verandas in 
which they are conducted, when they see the su- 
perintendent make his appearance to catechize 
their pupils. The simpler the character and 
the higher the qualifications of the teachers 
of such schools are, the more they are instructed 
in the knowledge of divine things and seri- 
ously impressed by them, and the more care- 
fully they are trained for their work, and dili- 
gently superintended and assisted when en- 
gaged in it ; so much the more likely is it that 
they will be productive of substantial and last- 
ing good. An adaptation of them to the cir- 
cumstances of different localities, and of the 
people for whose benefit they are intended, is 
carefully to be sought. 

8. But with such vernacular schools, import- 
ant though they be in their own place, we are 
not to rest satisfied. Seminaries of a vastly 
higher character are not only desirable but ne- 
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cessary in India, if we would wish to see the. 
work of the Lord prosper in that great country. 
We must give not only such an education as 
will be received by the poor, but such an 
education as will be prized by the rich and 
middle classes of society, embracing instruction 
in all those branches of science and literature, 
which they wish their youth to study, and for 
proficiency in which alone, they are willing to 
place their youth under our charge, even at the 
risk of their conversion through that religious 
instruction which they know we also impart. 
Because literature and science are thus de- 
manded as a condition of the reception of reli- 
gious instruction, and underaright management 
are in themselves powerful auxiliaries to us in 
our mission work, as exposing and destroying 
serious error, and opening the eyes of multi- 
tudes to the perception of that ignorance and 
deceit in which the Shastras have originated, 
it is lawful and expedient to open their trea- 
sures tothe Hindfis. As the English language 
is the great storehouse of knowledge, in litera- 
ture, science, and religion, it is most advan- 
tageously taught, not merely for the benefit of 
those who make this acquisition, but for the 
benefit, through their agency and influence, of 
hundreds of their countrymen. When it is at- 
tended to even in our collegés as the grand 
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mediwm of acquiring knowledge, the native lan- 
guages must even there not be neglected as the 
grandmediumofcommunicating knowledgeto the 
body ofthe people. Ifthe very object of giving 
a superior education—at a great expense of 
money, time, and talent—to a limited number 
of persons, be that they may diffuse knowledge 
throughout the country, every assistance should 
be given to them in finding a native channel 
through which that knowledge may flow forth. 
No reformation has ever taken place in any 
nation of the world, through ministrations con- 
ducted through a foreign or antiquated medium. 
No country can ever be regenerated without the 
cultivation of a native literature, sacred and 
general. I would reconcile the two great edu- 
cational parties in India, the Anglicists and Ori- 
entalists, as they are called, by conceding each 
of the two great principles for which they con- 
tend. The government of India strives to 
pacify them by allowing them to work apart. 
It teaches English literature and science to one 
set of persons, and oriental literature and 
science to another. But what is the conse- 
quence? The English literature and science 
are pent up with their possessors, who can 
neither compose nor translate books for the 
benefit of their countrymen ; and the stores of 
Eastern lore, unqualified and uncorrected as 
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they are by that of the West, prove injurious 
instead of beneficial to their possessors, and 
those who are brought under their influence. 

I leave the subject of education, till I allude 
to that of a native ministry, with two more 
remarks. . 

9. The first of these is, that the secular must 
never be allowed to predominate over, but ever 
be held in subordination to, the spiritual. In 
seeking to impress your pupils with a right 
sense of divine things, you will find it of the 
greatest importance to deal much with them 
in private, and to get them to attend such of 
your general and special ministerial services 
as are not strictly educational. It is a re- 
markable fact, that not a few of our young 
converts have traced their conversion not so 
much to our scholastic as to our extra-scholastic 
labours. The train may have been laid in the 
school ; but in the cases to which I refer, the 
train has been fired out of the school. The 
truth of God has come home to the hearts and 
consciences of the youngin demonstration of the 
Spirit and with power, not so much amidst the 
excitement, and bustle, and emulation of public 
classes, as amidst the silence and stillness of 
an interested audience, listening to the exhor- 
tations and entreaties of the preacher or lec- 
turer, or at the peaceful conferences which they 
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may have had in private with their instructors 
or fellow-disciples. 

10. The other remark is, that while you seek 
to give the blessings of education to the sons, you 
must not overlook the education of the daughters, 
of India. Their souls, yqu need not be told, 
are as precious in the sight of God as the souls 
of their brethren according to the flesh. The 
women of India, however, are not so accessible 
to the Christian missionary for purposes of in- 
struction as the men of that country. Their 
ears and their eyes, as far as he is directly con- 
cerned, are alike closed as the inlets of know- 
ledge. Their disparagement and degradation 
in society, and their seclusion, retirement, and 
bashfulness, generally prevent their attendance 
on his ministrations at private meetings and at 
places of public concourse. Their education 
being wholly neglected, as far as native arrange- 
ments are concerned, they are unable to read 
those portions of the word of God, and religious 
tracts and other publications, which we may 
seek to put into their hands. Itis only through 
schools adapted to their peculiar circumstances, 
that, in the first instance, they can bé reached 
by our evangelistic efforts. In the formation 
and maintenance of such schools great difficul- 
ties have been, and to a great extent in some 
places of India are still experienced ; but fe- 
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male education, which is so much needed in 
that country, however great may be the ob- 
stacles which oppose its progress, has been 
proved to be practicable. In fact, while some, 
appalled by the difficulties in its way, were 
questioning its possibility in present cireum- 
stances, it was advancing with rapidity. While 
some were prophesying that the attempts made 
in its behalf would issue in no adequate good 
till the male portion of the people is more ad- 
vanced in knowledge and civilization, it was 
leading to the conversion of souls, some of 
whom are now singing the song of Moses and 
the Lamb before the throne of God. Its origin, 
workings, and results, are well worthy of spe- 
cial consideration ; and cannot now be spoken 
of in detail. You have often expressed the 
interest which you feel in them ; and I believe 
that the cause will secure your prayerful, and 
wise, and persevering efforts. You will be able, 
I trust,—both directly, and through the dear 
partner of your joys and sorrows, of your work 
and its reward, whom God has given to you,— 
to do much for its advancement in the import- 
ant sphere of your labours. 

11. In the simple education of the young in 
India, hundreds and thousands of missionaries 
could easily find ample and profitable employ- 
ment. It is expedient, however, for a minis- 
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ter of the divine word, unless, perhaps, under 
such arrangements for a division of labour as 
have not yet been, and are not likely soon 
to be, realized, to restrict his efforts to this 
department of evangelistic work. Education, 
however desirable and advantageous, is not 
necessary to conversion ; and however exten- 
sively conducted by missionaries, the mass of 
the people, who are at all taught to read, re- 
ceive it toa certain extent quite independently 
of their exertions. There must consequently 
be a general proclamation of the gospel by dt- 
rect address, and in that form which we more 
especially denominate preaching, and which, 
from necessity, with less formality than we 
ourselves practise in countries in which Chris- 
tianity has been established, was commonly 
resorted to by our Lord and his apostles. In 
your own domestics, the native assistants in the 
mission, the pupils of your schools, and of the 
government and other seminaries in the coun- 
try, and in other natives induced to attend 
from mere curiosity or more commendable 
inquiry, you will easily procure the elements 
of a Sabbath or week-day congregation, small 
it may be in point of numbers at first, but of 
immense importance as the commencement of 
that regular assembling of the people for pub- 
lic worship, which is so much to be desired. 
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But you must carry the gospel without, as well 
as proclaim its glorious truths to those who will 
come to listen within. You must go to the high- 
ways and hedges, and compel men to come unto 
the marriage supper of the Son of God. You 
must assume the attitude of wisdom when she 
crieth, and of understanding when she putteth 
forth her voice ; when she standeth in the top 
of high places, by the way in the places of the 
paths ; when she crieth at the gates, at the 
entry of the city, at the coming in of the doors: 
“Unto you, O men, I call; and my voice is to 
the sons of men.” This duty would be required 
of you, even though you could not discharge 
it without most abundant visitations of con- 
tempt and opposition from the people of the 
land. But you will find that it can be dis- 
charged to a very considerable extent, and 
under judicious management, without any such 
disagreeable concomitants. By all classes of re- 
ligious teachers in India, instruction is usually 
delivered under the open firmament of heaven, 
in private houses, or in temporary tabernacles, 
the temples being used not for the collection 
and accommodation of the people, but the en- 
shrining of the idols, whom they visit with 
their offerings, and to whom they individually 
address their prayers and then depart ; and 
the. missionary is acknowledged ‘to be merely 
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in the way of his duty when he follows a simi- 
lar practice, and at places of public resort, or 
more private social retreat, and in the course 
of his itinerancies throughout the country at 
the most favourable season of the year, lifts up 
his voice, and calls upon the people to forsake 
their idols and false gods for Jehovah who 
made the heavens and the earth, and their 
imaginary merit for the real and sufficient 
righteousness of the Lord from heaven. By 
his appearances of this kind, he shews to all 
that he is in earnest in his work, and that he 
is accessible to all. Varying and unsteady and 
casual though his audiences may be, he will 
find that the grand topics of his discourse are 
understood by multitudes, and that through 
his teaching fatal errors are destroyed or weak- 
ened ; and that that knowledge is extensively 
diffused which, in the day of the Lord’s power, 
may make men wise unto salvation. On this 
subject I give the testimony of sober experience 
and impartial observation. There is not a mis- 
sion in India, of any standing, in which this 
vernacular preaching has been practised, which 
has not seen as its most glorious result the con- 
version of individual souls and whole families. 
There is not a missionary who has actually 
_been engaged in it who has not the deepest sense 
of its importance. Though native preachers, 
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when raised up in the good providence of God, 
will, all things being equal, be the most effec- 
tual agents in carrying it on, this preaching, as 
well as educational endeavours, must be re- 
sorted to, in the first instance, by European 
missionaries for the multiplication of those 
converts, from among whom and their offspring 
native preachers are to be procured. Native 
preachers, too, will be called upon to encounter 
peculiar opposition, and will require, in the 
first instance at least, the example and support 
and practical sympathy of European mission- 
aries, who, from the advantages which they 
have enjoyed from their earliest days, should 
be expected not to be inferior to them in holy 
enterprise and self-denial. 

12. With this preaching of the gospel pro- 
perly so called, you will doubtless see it to be 
your duty, as soon as audiences can be pro- 
cured, to deliver such courses of public lectures 
on. the works and ways of God in creation and 
providence, on literature, and science, and his- 
tory, and on the claims and purport of the dif- 
ferent systems of religion professing to be re- 
velations from God. Such lectures supplement, 
to some extent, the deficiencies of the schools 
and colleges in India, from which Christian 
instruction is unhappily excluded. They re- 
tain many of the youth educated in our own 
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institutions under Christian influence, after 
they have entered on the business of life. They 
attract the attention, secure the respect, pro- 
mote the edification, correct the errors, and, in 
some instances, lead to the conversion of the 
natives of the highest culture in the land. It 
was in connexion with such lectures, under 
the ministrations of our honoured brother Dr 
Duff, that the first instances of conversion 
occurred in connection with our mission at 
Calcutta. Their beneficial effects at Bombay, 
have been frequently brought under our no- 
tice. 

13. You will not neglect, but zealously lend 
your services in, the great work of the circula- 
tion of the sacred scriptures and religious books 
and tracts in India. Wherever you go in that 
country, unless among the aboriginal tribes of 
the forests and mountains, you will find very 
considerable numbers of readers, who will most 
willingly receive from you, and peruse, the 
Christian books which you may have to put 
into their hands. These, in the first instance, 
will be entirely supplied to you by your fellow- 
labourers ; but the wants of the people around 
you of all-ages and classes, and the exigencies 
of your own enterprise, may make demands 
upon your own attempts at authorship, which 
you will see it to be yourduty not to overlook. 
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The press is such an obvious means of disse- 
minating knowledge everywhere, that nothing 
need be said in recommendation of its use. In 
India, it is as yet almost entirely in the hands 
of Christians ; and it may be wrought by them, 
as a most powerful engine for the destruction 
of error, and the defence of the truth. The 
whole strength of Brahmanism, and Mobedism, 
and Musalmanism, before it is absolute weak- 
ness. It is already shaking the grand and 
mighty systems of delusion and superstition 
which have so long exercised their destructive 
sway in the land. Would that it could be 
wrought to a hundredfold greater extent, and 
with a hundredfold greater efficiency ! 

14. In regard to the apportionment of your 
tame between the different departments of your 
duty, you must be guided to a certain extent 
by the circumstances of the country, and the 
openings which in providence may be presented 
to your view. During the heat of the day, 
shelter is necessary from the burning sun; and 
the school-room and the study must then be 
the scenes of your labour. Toward sunset, 
the natives go forth in public, and you must 
then present yourself to them as the herald of 
the truth. The mornings and evenings ‘you 
can devote to devotional exercises, to lectures 
and private conferences with visitors and in- 
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quirers. The cold season is the time for travel, 
with advantage to your health, and also the 
time of school vacation; and you may then 
set out on an evangelistic excursion. Your 
spare time you can give to the acquisition of 
knowledge. The exigencies of your work may 
of themselves to a great extent overcome that 
indolence which the climate has a eed to 
produce. 

15. When through the blessing of God upon 
your varied and faithful labours, individuals are 
through your instrumentality turned from their 
dumb idols to serve the living God, you will find 
that as converts they will demand of you constant 
instruction, watchfulness, guidance, and kind- 
ness; and that as early as possible they should be 
formed into a regular Christian church. From 
those of them, in particular, who have not re- 
ceived a regular Christian education, and have 
not been submitted for years to the beneficial 
discipline of our schools or seminaries, it is too 
much to expect an almost instantaneous ma- 
turity of Christian character and experience. 
Emerging from a darkness which may be felt, 
their visual orb is at first so tender and infantile 
that it admits but by degrees the light of heaven- 
ly truth. Superstitious feelings and habits, al- 
mostindependent of their faith which is changed 
on their conversion, have a certain power over 
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them which is only gradually destroyed. They 
live in a polluted and pestiferous moral atmo- 
sphere, with few examples of godliness to at- 
tract their attention and secure their imitation ; 
and they have but few means of being built up 
in their most holy faith, and urged on in their 
Christian pilgrimage, independently of the mis- 
sionaries. And they are exposed to much op- 
position and persecution from their benighted 
countrymen. They demand our deepest sym- 
pathy in their trials and deprivations. The 
circumstances of those who enjoy the benefits 
of our higher educational seminaries are vastly 
more favourable ; but they too require parental 
care, as they will not fail to render filial love. 
All of them united together in the fellowship 
of the church, require to be treated with the 
tenderness of Him who will not bruise the 
broken reed nor quench the smoking flax, and 
at the same time with that zeal which drove 
the buyers and sellers and money-changers from 
the temple. Those of them who are preparing 
for the office of the ministry, form the great 
hope of the extension, and the continuance of 
the work when we are called from the services 
of the church militant below, to those of the 
ehurch triumphantabove. Through attention 
to them, we multiply our own forces, and con- 
cur with the prayer that the Lord of the har- 
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vest may thrust forth labourers into his vine- 
yard. We cannot be sufficiently thankful to 
God for the formation of our institutions, which 
through his grace are fitted at once to make 
men Christians, and to make Christians minis- 
ters, as far as public education is concerned. Let 
us ever supplement the benefits they bestow, by 
adding, in the interesting case of converts, those 
which are conferred through social Christian in- 
tercourse and fellowship and domestic tuition. 

16. In connection with the advice which I 
have now ventured to give, I cannot withhold 
from you the expression of my opinion, sup- 
ported, in my own case, more on my later than 
my earlier practice, that it 7s highly eapedvent 
for Missionaries to seek their own Christian um- 
provement through the public means of grace, 
more im connection with the native converts of 
their ministry, than with their own countrymen 
sojourning m India. This, I think, they should 
do, not so much for their own sake as for the 
sake of the interesting members of their own 
peculiar charge. I freely state the conclusion 
at which circumstances have led me to arrive, 
though I am aware that you will find the practi- 
cal arrangements of most missions in India still 
directly at variance with a sense of its pro- 
priety. I.do this with a grateful recognition, 
and earnest desire of the delightful and edify- 
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ing fellowship and assistance, by counsel and 
sympathy of brethren in Christ from the highly 
favoured lands of our nativity, so far as they 
can be obtained and enjoyed without the re- 
straint of that communion and mimistration, 
which we owe to the newly illuminated and 
converted sons and daughters of the East, and 
which, when rendered by us to the fullest ex- 
tent in the discharge of duty, may be expected 
to be afforded with a peculiar blessing from on 
high, even in the case of our own souls. I would 
entreat our brethren from Europe to aid us in 
discharging the duty of love and regard to our 
native brethren, by occasionally sitting down 
with them at the table of the Lord in the native 
church, and by conforming to the wants of the 
weak, rather than asking the weak to conform to 
the wishes of the strong. I would have the 
natives to say, We can not only find a seat at 
the table of the Lord in the European church ; 
but our European friends are ready to occupy 
a seat at our Indian church. They acknow- 
ledge us indeed as brethren in Christ Jesus. On 
this subject much could be said. It is my solemn 
belief, that the infantile state of many of the 
native churches in India, may to some exteut 
be traced to a neglect of the principle to which 
I am now content merely to allude. 
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17. But I must now draw these observations 
to aclose. The hints which I have thrown out, 
and the counsels which I have ventured to give, 
I commend to your Christian consideration. If, 
in any instance, I have given them somewhat in 
the preceptive form, it is only from the desire 
of studying brevity. You will of course com- 
pare themuwith the testumony and advice of others, 
and your own observation on the field of labour. 
I recommend to your attention an admirable 
little work, entitled, Thoughts on Propagating 
Christianity more effectually among the Hea- 
then, by Dr Marshman, one of the greatest of 
Indian missionaries. Our highly honoured and 
esteemed brother Dr Duff, has most eloquently 
and fully unfolded his views of the economics of 
Christian missions ; and with his works you are 
already familiar. From our missionary biography 
much may be learned, and much encouragement 
derived. With the beloved brethren of our own 
church, who are prepared to welcome you to the 
shores of India, and with other faithful labour- 
ers in the Lord’s vineyard in India, and with 
spectators of the work which is there advanc- 

ing, you will have the privilege of free commu- 
nion and conference. You will find us, I trust, 
united in sentiment and feeling, in all matters 
of essential interest, with one mind striving to- 
gether for the faith of the gospel ; and from the 
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efforts and example of all, you will be willing 
to profit, as far as they approve themselves to 
your reason and conscience. 


It now only remains, that in the name of this 
Presbytery, and that of all the friends by whom 
we are now surrounded, and of the whole 
church whose messenger you are honoured to 
be, as well as for myself, I should affectionately 
and earnestly bid you God speed. This I do 
with unfeigned lips and ardent desire, and with 
the confident hope that you will see the good- 
ness of the Lord in the land of the living. You 
may well depend upon that God who has called 
you to preach the gospel in India ; for he sends 
no one a warfare on his own charges. His grace 
is indeed sufficient for you ; and to that grace 
you are commended by many prayerful hearts. 
May God himself enable you to gird up the 
loins of your mind, in the view of all the trials, 
and temptations, and dangers which are before 
you. May He make the inflowings of holy joy 
and peace, fill your soul when you bid a long, 
and perhaps a final, adieu to your native land, 
and your endeared friends. May He hold the 
waters in the hollow of his hands, and make 
the winds and the waves convey you in safety to 
the place of yourdestination. May He there ren- 
der the way plain before you, and abundantly 
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bless your own soul, give you large acceptance 
among those to whom you are commissioned to 
go, and make you an eminent instrument of 
the advancement of his cause, and the estab- 
lishment of his kingdom. May He there, dur- 
ing the whole course of your travail, and toil, 
and warfare, enable you to sing, “ Blessed be 
the Lord my strength, who teacheth my hands 
to war, and my fingers to fight ;’—“ My good- 
ness, and my fortress; my high tower, and my 
deliverer; my shield, and he in whom I trust; 
who subdueth the people under me.” May He 
enable you at their close to say, with the full 
assurance of faith, and the ardent expectation 
of the soul about to be freed from all evil, and 
to enter on the enjoyment of all good, “TI have 
fought a good fight, 1 have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith : henceforth there 1s laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that 
day ; and not to me only, but unto all them also 
that love his appearing.” And may He number 
you among those approved teachers, who shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, and 
among them that turn many to righteousness, 
who shall shine as the stars for ever and ever ! 
Amen. 
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TO THE CONGREGATION. 


My dear Christian friends, the example has 
been set you this day of a beloved brother in 
the Lord surrendering himself, his whole man, to 
the work of the Lord in the distant continent 
of India, the urgent claims of which have been 
presented to your view. What, let me ask, are 
you disposed to give to this blessed cause ? 

Will you refuse to give us, the missionaries, 
through whose instrumentality it 1s carried on, 
the benefit of your prayers? You know the 
solemn responsibility of the circumstances in 
which we are placed ; that we are but flesh and 
blood, weakness and insufficiency itself; and 
that though we had the wisdom and laborious- 
ness of a Paul, the zeal and boldness of a Peter, 
the tenderness and love of John, and the might 
and eloquence of an Apollos, we are nothing 
without the divine blessing. On no aid which 
we can receive from you do we lay so much 
stress as on your prayers, in answer to which 
this blessing may be imparted. “ Continue in 
prayer,” we say to you, “and watch in the 
same with thanksgiving ; withal praying also 
for us, that God would open to us a door of ut- 
terance, to speak the mystery of Christ, that 
we may make it manifest as we ought to speak.” 
« Brethren, pray for us, that the word of the 
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Lord may have free course and be glorified, 
even as it is with you, and that we may be de- 
livered from unreasonable and wicked men, for 
all men have not faith.” 

Will you refuse to give more of your sub- 
stance to the advancement of the cause of the 
Lord in India than you have hitherto done? 
The claims of that great and wondrous land have 
not yet been sufficiently realized. The demands 
made upon you are enlarged, too, with the ex- 
tension of the agency employed, and yet to be 
exacted of you. You may well be excited to 
do something for the new mission in response 
to that exemplary liberality which has been 
shewn in connection with its origin in India. 
The Christian officer who first addressed to us 
the call to commence our operations at Nagpur, 
—whose name, at his own request, I refrain from 
mentioning,—from love to the Saviour and 
the souls of men, parts with property on its ac- 
count to the amount of two thousand five hun- 
dred pounds’ stock, and that without regret or 
repining. In sending me, last month, the order 
for the payment of this sum, and the interest 
whichit has borne since the day of the commence- 
ment of his correspondence with me, he says, “I 
thank the Lord that from the hour he put it into 
my heart to place this money at your disposal for 
a mission to these parts, I have had much peace 
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of mind. I am assured that the desire which 
was put into my heart came from God, and his 
grace has supported me throughout, and enables 
me to say, ‘All things come of thee, and of 
thine own have I given thee.’ ” Another Chris- 
tian brother in India, who has paid the ex- 
penses of the voyage of four assistant mission- 
aries from Germany, and principally supported 
them when studying the Marathi language,— 
and this at the expense of several hundred 
pounds,—wishes to give our mission the benefit 
of their services, which they are most willing 
to bestow ; and says in the last letter which I 
have received ‘from him, “ The amount which 
I shall be able to remit to Nagpur will usually 
exceed, and never fall short of 100 rupees per 
mensem (D.v.) while [ remain in India ;” and 
adds, ‘There is no object connected with the 
service of the Lord in this country, which I 
have more at heart, or indeed so much at heart, 
as contributing to support and extend the in- 
stitutions of the Free Church in this country, 
of late so severely tried and so greatly strait- 
ened.” The same friend proposes that we should 
immediately occupy the large city of Agra,—now 
the seat of a subordinate government, ¢nd the 
capital of most important districts in India,— 
where, he says, “ You would find a large amount 
of Christian benevolence aroused, to which at 
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present you have no adequate means .of pene- 
trating.” Now, I ask you, my brethren, do 
these Christian friends, and others like-minded 
with them, exceed their duty and their privi- 
lege? No; they are wise for time and eternity. 
They are seeking and findmg the greatest lux- 
ury which a man can enjoy, that of doing good 
to the souls of men now and yet to be born. 
When they are far removed from the gold, and 
glory, and honour of this world, to rest from 
their labours, their works shall follow them. 
They will have their reward of grace; and as 
the generations of Hindis, one after another, 
are removed likewise from this earthly scene, 
they will find many from among them—to the 
accession of their own joy, and the praise of the 
Redeemer—enter heaven, as saved through those 
very operations which they have originated and 
supported, and take their place with that great 
multitude which no man can number, of all 
nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, 
who, standing before the throne and before 
the Lamb, clothed with white robes and palms 
in their hands, cry with a loud voice, saying, 
Salvation to our God, which sitteth upon the 
thront, and to the Lamb. Do you not desire 
to share in the satisfaction and peace which 
they now enjoy, and‘in the glorious prospect 
which is before them ? 
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I call upon all now before me who are really 
the sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty, 
and who really wish to become more and more 
his servants, to practise increased liberality in 
support of his cause in India. Let those who 
have already the nreans of giving, give as God 
has prospered them. Let those who have not 
yet these means, deny themselves that they may 
possess them, and exchange some of their 
worldly pleasures for enjoyments of a higher 
kind. Let those who can, labour for the Lord, 
and not for themselves. Let all feel constrained, 
by the mercies of God, to present themselves 
as living sacrifices, holy and acceptable unto 
God ; and let his blessing rest upon them and 
their endeavours now and for evermore. Amen. 
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Ill. THE APOSTASY AND CONVERSION OF 
INDIA: AN ADDRESS.* 


MopERATOR, AND REVEREND FATHERS AND 
BretuREN,—Though I am deeply sensible of 
the loss which our Indian missions have sus- 
tained by our voluntary, but necessary, with- 
drawment of them from a large portion of the 
ministers and people by whom they have hither- 
to been supported and directed, I have the 
conviction that I have now before me the great 
body of the best and the most tried friends of 
the propagation of Christianity throughout the 
world which are to be found within the bounds 
of Scotland. “The highest mountains catch 
the first rays of the sun ;” and those men were 
the most lofty in piety, and the most distin- 
guished by Christian excellence, who first 
brought, though unsuccessfully, the question of 
Chrisfian missions before the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, and who, when their 


* Delivered before the General Assembly of the Free Church 
of Scotland, at Glasgow, on the 18th of October 1842. 
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overtures were rejected by that court, formed 
themselves into voluntary associations for the 
purpose of sending the gospel to distant lands, 
and who joyfully entertained the same over- 
tures, and most powerfully aided in giving 
them a practical direction when they were 
afterwards proposed by the best men of that 
section of the Church, by which, in the first 
instance, they had been dismissed. When I 
advert to what you have been privileged to do 
and to suffer for the Church of Christ in this 
land,—for its liberty, its purity, its efficiency, 
and its extension, I cannot but view you as 
the worthy successors of its reformers, confes- 
sors, martyrs, and covenanted worthies, who 
proclaimed the gospel with the love and sin- 
cerity which are its own characteristics, and 
with a power accordant with the energy of the 
Holy Spirit given to them,—who were valiant 
upon the earth for Zion’s King and Zion’s 
cause,—who spared no arrows found in the 
quiver of the Lord, in the assault of destructive 
error, —and who, in the defence of the truth, 
loved not their lives unto the death. When I 
advert to the fact, that in May last, at the very 
first Assembly which you were permitted to 
hold, after the assumption of your present po- 
sition, and in the face of all the bereavements 
‘and deprivations which you yourselves had ex- 
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perienced, by your withdrawal from the Esta- 
blishment,—no longer the Establishment of the 
privileges of the Church, but of the power and 
supremacy of the State in the affairs of reli- 
gion,—you appointed “ a Committee for con- 
ducting the Foreign Missions of this Church,” 
‘with power to continue” us “ the missionaries 
in” our “respective spheres of labour, in the 
humble but believing expectation that He to 
whom belongs the silver and the gold will pro- 
vide the means for carrying on the work,” I 
thank God and take courage in reference to the 
great cause to which I and my fellow-labourers 
have been privileged to devote our lives, and 
fully reckon on your tender sympathy and 
zealous co-operation. 

And yet, let me tell you, I do not appear be- 
fore you without the greatest anxiety. I feel 
much solemnized by the thought that, at this 
moment, I am in the capacity of a missionary 
from the great heathen continent in the benight- 
ed East to the highly-favoured Christian island 
of the West. 1 feel positively overwhelmed 
in the view of the magnitude of those claims 
which I have undertaken to plead; and I scarce- 
ly know where to begin and how toend. Inp1a, 
with its numerous tribes, anda population of two 
hundred millions of souls, and the adjoining 
unmeasured countries,—to which, through its 
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influence, we have the greatest hope of finding 
access,—devoted to idolatry, superstition, and 
delusion, stretch before me. From their oceanic 
plains, and gigantic mountains, and exhaust- 
less forests, I hear the affecting cry, CoME ovER 
AND HELP us. That cry who can concentre, 
who can convey, with adequate power, to the 
ear of Christian Britain, to which it is princi- 
pally directed? In any situation, I should 
well-nigh shrink from attempting its interpre- 
tation and application. In my present circum- 
stances, I feel to a great extent disqualified to 
do it ordinary justice. As you are aware, I 
have only within these few days landed on. 
these shores, after fifteen years’ absence. Thou- 
sands of tender associations and emotions have 
been called up in my soul, in connection with 
those near and dear to me, from whom I have 
been separated for so long a time, and with the 
remembrance of those who have finished their 
earthly pilgrimage and joined the general assem- 
bly and church of the first-born in heaven. My 
preparation for appearing before you is conse- 
quently not what I could desire it to be. For 
the sake of the cause which I have at heart, 
however, you will grant me your indulgence and 
prayers, while for a little we contemplate the 
heathen world in general, and India in parti- 
cular, departing from Goc and returning to 
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God, and advert to the facilities for evangelical 
labour which India presents, and the conse- 
quent duties which devolve upon this Church. 
The contemplation of the awful and peculiar 
apostasy of India from God, and the anticipa- 
tion of its actual conversion to God, are alike 
obligatory on those who long and labour for its 
spiritual welfare. Forgive me, if, in some of 
my remarks, I shall be found merely stirring 
up your pure minds by way of remembrance. 
In referring to the grand apostasy of Heathen- 
dom, it is necessary to allude, for a moment, 
to its origin. There was a time, even in this 
postdiluvian era, of which it may be said that 
the whole human race possessed the knowledge 
of God. This was when the posterity of Adam 
was reduced to the family of Noah, or during 
the earliest period of what has been called the 
patriarchal dispensation. It was no doubt, 
comparatively speaking, a happy period ; but 
it was of short duration. Notwithstanding that 
God had not left himself without a witness in 
his works of creation and of providence, which 
are everywhere open to the observation and in- 
vite the attention of man’; and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he extended the life of man 
to hundreds of years, as if for the express pur- 
pose of effectually preserving the traditional 
knowledge of himself; and notwithstanding the 
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signal judgment which he had inflicted on a 
guilty world, when the waters of the deluge were 
commissioned to sweep away its abandoned in- 
habitants, he remained neither the exclusive, 
nor even the supreme, object of the knowledge, 
or fear, or love, or service of his dependent 
creatures. The very first grand achievement 
of men, of which we read in the page of in- 
spiration, as having occurred after the flood, 
is that of the impious attempt, in the land of 
Shinar, to build an idolatrous tower which 
should point to heaven, which should defeat 
the purposes of the Most High, and which 
should be a monument to men of their own 
greatness, and procure for them a name, “ lest 
they should be scattered abroad upon the face 
of the whole earth.” The wrath of the Al- 
mighty, confounding their speech and disturb- 
ing their combinations, defeated their endea- 
vours, but did not prevent the workings of their 
depravity. They effectually shewed the awful 
ungodliness of their hearts. The very conser- 
vation of true religion on the earth, during the 
awful period that demonstration was to be 
made of the evil of sin, and that the world by 
its boasted wisdom knows not God, required 
that there should be a great restriction in the 
dispensation of the covenant of grace; and 
that the more direct instruction communicated 
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hy God, should be addressed principally to 
faithful Abraham, and his descendants. 

The general apostasy from God which occur- 
red in the earlier ages of the world, must, in 
the nature of things, have been gradual in its 
progress. The instructed and partially dis- 
ciplined mind cannot instantaneously denude 
itself of its reminiscences, perceptions, and 
convictions. Its disinclination to retain God 
in its knowledge, is strong and curiously in- 
genious, but numerous devices are necessary 
before it can surrender itself to the undisturbed 
repose of delusion. It must speculate, invent, 
and reason. It must engage in occupations 
which engross its cares, and employ its ener- 
gies. It must secure an assent, and a practice, 
on the part of multitudes, before it can frame 
a system of apparently consistent error. The 
truth which it cannot altogether dismiss, it 
must underestimate, misconstrue, and misap- 
ply. Palpable deviations, it must vindicate in 
the sight of observers. All this, and much 
more, it does not fail to do, while at the same 
time, when not opposed by the providential 
dispensations, or word, or Spirit of God, its 
progress in the career of error, is onwards and 
onwards. When its advancement at one period, 
is compared with that at another, the distance 
over which it has passed is seen to be of fear- 
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ful magnitude. This was the case emphatically 
in regard to the times to which we now refer. 
A dislike to the spiritual and holy character of 
God, led to an intermission in his service and 
contemplation ; and the decline of communion 
with God, to error in reference to his nature. 
Licentiousness of practice mitigated the strict- 
ness and demands of his law. The assumed 
freedom of action, led to an oversight of his 
providence, and the responsibility to him of. 
the rational creature as the universal Judge. 
Spiritual inquiry and consideration were en- 
feebled ; and pure traditional instruction was 
despised. The works of God were imagined, 
and represented, to be the direct exhibitions of 
the present deity. The unity of the Godhead 
was lost sight of amidst their multiplicity. 
The powers, and energies, and elements of na- 
ture, were viewed with special distinction, and 
speedily invested with divine henours. Extra- 
ordinary characters were considered the mes- 
‘sengers of the gods, or even the gods themselves 
tabernacling among men. Images, used perhaps 
at first as their representatives, were supposed 
to be the habitations of their spirits, and the 
recipients of the favours which were their due. 
There was the perfect exemplification or warrant 
of the words of the apostle :—“ For the invi- 
sible things of God, from the creation of the 
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world, are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power 
and Godhead, so that they are without excuse. 
Because that, when they knew God, they glori- 
fied him not as God, neither were thankful; but 
became vain in their imaginations, and their 
foolish heart was darkened. Professing them- 
selves to be wise, they became fools, and chang- 
ed the glory of the incorruptible God, into an 
image made like to corruptible man, and to 
birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things.” 

It is painful, indeed, to take even a retro- 
spective glance at the dishonour which was thus 
everywhere done to Jehovah, the universal 
sovereign, possessed of every possible perfection, 
and adorned with every possible excellence. If 
we except the favoured abodes of the Israelites, 
and of a few solitary families, as those of Job 
and his friends, who served the Lord with 
primitive simplicity, and of the persons who 
were immediately benefited by the example of 
the chosen people of God, not a spot presents 
itself to our view amongst the anéient nations 
of the earth, where the knowledge and wor- 
ship of the true God can be discovered as 
existing, and devoutly, or even decently prac- 
tised. On the plains of Central Asia, probably 
the original abodes of our race in the times 
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immediately succeeding the deluge, we find 
systems of error early matured, and securing 
general homage, which are scarcely éxtinct 
at the present day, notwithstanding all the 
changes which have taken place in human 
government, the progress of society, and the 
light which, at different times, has been graci- 
ously shed upon these lands by the Sun of 
Righteousness. We there find among the Per- 
sians, now represented by the modern Parsis, 
the prince, the priest, and the peasant, ador- 
ing, and offering sacrifices and incense to the 
host of heaven—the sun, the moon, and stars 
which God has ordained; to the firmament and 
the atmosphere surrounding our globe, the 
winds by which it is agitated, and the clouds 
which float on its bosom ; to the fertile earth, 
the great mother, and all which it is instru- 
mental in producing and nourishing; to the 
oceans and rivers and lakes which form its 
watery treasures, and to the very elements of 
which it is composed. There we see an Evil 
Principle, Ahriman, recognised, equipotent with 
God himself, and pre-eminent in the present 
dispensation of the world. There we behold 
God, under the name of Zarvana Akarana, lite- 
rally the uncreated universe, nearly divested 
of his active providence, and innumerable 
genii, under the names of Izads and Amshas- 
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pands, or angels and archangels, occupying 
his place, and presiding over all the depart- 
ments of his works. On the banks of the 
Euphrates, amongst the Chaldeans and Baby- 
lonians, we discover a similar ungodliness, with 
the additional abomination of Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s golden image at Dura, the representative 
of multitudes of a similar character, recom- 
mended by royal authority, and on the penalty 
of death, to the worship of all people, nations, 
and languages. In the land of Egypt, we see 
superadded to a multitude of gods, human, 
superhuman, and infrahuman, “every form of 
creeping things, and abominable beasts, and 
all idols,” filling, the temples, and “ portrayed 
upon the walls round about ;” and a priesthood 
veiling the deformities of their speculations, 
and concealing the vanity of their services, 
under a mystery impenetrable to the unini- 
tiated spectator. In the lesser Asia, and the 
states of Greece, and on the shores of Italy, 
we find a polytheism, and idolatry, and super- 
stition, which, instead of being corrected, were 
adorned, confirmed, and established by their 
boasted and admired literature, science, and 
philosophy, and which must prove an eternal 
reproach in their history. In these regions of 
the west, as well as in those of the east, instead 
of finding the heavens and the earth derived 
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from God, and time represented as merely the 
measurement of their existence, we find the 
gods, who have not, like the most of their 
compeers, a secondary parentage, derived from 
the heavens and the earth, which are supposed 
to be eternal or fortuitous existences. These 
gods we see controlled by fate or necessity, in- 
stead of constituting it the order of the execu- 
tion of their own will. Neither the natural 
nor the moral attributes of the Deity are as- 
cribed even to those of them who were repre- 
sented as their chiefs. Instead of being set 
forth as pure spirits, pervading all space, by 
their presence and energy, they are described 
as limited by corporeal frames, and as occupy- 
ing particular habitations. Their knowledge 
does not exceed a partial perception and ex- 
perience. Their power extends only in asmall 
degree to the frame of things around them, and 
it is restricted and modified by that of their nu- 
merous companions. Holiness appears neither 
in their nature nor in their practice. They are 
divided in their counsels, in their patronage, 
and in their protection, and appear to be 
actuated in their dealings with mankind by 
the lowest favouritism. Ambition, jealousy, 
wrath, lust and passions worse than those of 
depraved man, are conspicuous in their mutual 
transactions. Their example is more potent 
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in wooing to, than in deterring from, sin; and 
the boast of their votaries was, swperis sua jura, 
the supernal powers have their own laws. 
The rites, ceremonies, and services supposed to 
be agreeable to them, were neither moral nor 
rational. Their principal festivals were merely 
seasons of inordinate and unchallenged licen- 
tiousness and transgression. 

In the system of religion from early times, 
prevalent in the great continent of India, with 
which we have now most to do, we see nothing 
that is less hideous in a moral point of view 
than what we have now adverted to. On the 
contrary, we are compelled to come to the con- 
clusion, that the apostasy from God there ap- 
pears more awful and determined, than any 
which is elsewhere to be witnessed. In Jndiu 
man has erred, and Satan has triumphed more 
fearfully than in any other region of the globe. 
We have there the most thorough corruption, 
I shall not say of the Christian or of the Jew- 
ish, but of the patriarchal, the most ancient, form 
of the true faith, which can be imagined. and 
which probably never could have been imagined, 
had not the awful reality been presented to our 
view. Was the unity of God distinctly known 
to, and recognised by, the progenitors of man- 
kind? It is there nominally set forth; but 
how great is the delusion which exists respect- 
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ing it! The divine Being and his works are 
confounded ; creation is merely the ideal ex- 
pansion of God, which must ultimately subside ; 
and the material world has no real existence. 
Was it known to them of old, that God made 
man in his own image, after his own moral 
likeness? Hinduism tells us that man ts an 
actual emanation from the Supreme Spirit, as 
a spark from the fire, or a drop of water from 
the ocean,—that he continues a part of the 
Godhead, and that to the Godhead he must 
again return. Did the fathers know that God 
made man upright, but that he fell from the 
holy and happy state wherein he was created, 
by voluntarily and deliberately breaking the 
divine law expressly revealed, and supported 
by the most terrible sanctions? Hinduism tells 
us that even God’s nature is essentially pos- 
sessed of Raj, or passion, and Zam, or foulness, as 
well as Satva, or truth ; and that all the seeming 
good and evil which appear in man are merely 
the development, in their appointed season, of 
the qualities inseparable from the only Spirit. 
Did the patriarchs know, that in the divme 
nature, there are three distinct personal sub- 
sistences, the same in substance, equal in power 
and glery? Hinduism tells us that Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Shiva, the members of its Triad, are 
the separate personifications, or active products, 
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of the three qualities already alluded to, which 
are diametrically opposed, and totally irrecon- 
cileable to one another. Did the patriarchs 
know that God is a Spirit, filling heaven and 
earth, whom no man hath seen or can see? Hin- 
duism tells us that he is actually apparent in 
every form and figure which presents itself to 
our view. Were the fathers instructed to hold 
communion with God, by meditating on his 
works of creation and providence, and by re- 
flecting on the more direct revelations which 
he might make of his purposes, character, and 
will? Hinduism tells us that the perfection of 
meditation consists in the recognition of the 
mére existence of God, and the forgetfulness of 
all else beside ; and that those who fail to at- 
tain to this perfection may consider all the ob- 
jects which exist as the manifestations of God, 
and worship them accordingly. Were the pa- 
triarchs taught to consider idolatry as the 
abominable thing which God hates? Hinduism, 
while it theoretically disclaims it on behalf of 
the invisible wise, tells us that it 1s essential 
to the instruction and profitable occupation of 
the ignorant and partially instructed mind. 
Were the patriarchs taught that suffering is the 
fruit of sin; and that it must continue, or be 
increased, while the curse and power of sin re- 
main unremoved? Hinduism tells us that it 
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is the mere natural effect of the temporary 
union of the gross and refined ingredients which 
have proceeded from the Deity, and that in the 
course of ages, all will be rectified, whatever be 
the effort of man. Did the fathers receive the 
promise, that the seed of the woman should 
bruise the head of the serpent ; and were they 
taught to expect the advent of a great Deliverer, 
God manifest in the flesh, who should redeem 
the objects of his choice from eternal misery ? 
Hinduism tells us that various Avatdras or in- 
carnations have occurred for the salvation of 
the material world, and the destruction or an- 
nihilation of wicked men and devils, and even 
of others possessed of an entirely opposite cha- 
racter. Were the patriarchs taught to offer up 
sacrifices to God, in order that, in the sufferings, 
death, and consumption by fire of their victims, 
they might read a striking lesson of their own 
guilt and demerit, and liability to the wrath of 
an offended God because of their own trans- 
gressions, and that at the same time they might 
look forward to the great sacrifice to be pre- 
sented in their behalf by the Son of God? 
Hinduism instructs its votaries to present thou- 
sands of sacrifices, including in some cases the 
fellow, and even the offspring, of the worshipper 
himself, on its altars, to satisfy the appetite for 
blood of the more malignant and cruel of its 
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deities, and to purchase by their intrinsic value 
a large amount of merit and enjoyment. Had 
the fathers enjoined on them simple and signi- 
ficant rites in their religious services,—rites 
which conveyed important moral instruction, 
—commemorated great providential dispensa- 
tions,—or foreshadowed the blessings of redemp- 
tion about to be purchased for and imparted to 
mankind? Hinduism furnishes a code of cere- 
monies, so minute and extended, that it is al- 
together impracticable, and so absurd in what 
it represents and indicates, that it is not merely 
unprofitable but injurious. Were the fathers 
taught that the grand moral distinction recog- 
nised by God in the human race, is that of the 
“sons of God,” his devout followers, and of the 
“sons of men,” the “ children of disobedience,” 
who proceed in the course of their own deprav- 
ity? Hinduism tells us that the Brahmans 
are In a supereminent sense, both in name and 
reality, Bhudeva, “ gods upon earth ;” that the 
Divine law must swerve for their preservation, 
convenience, and advantage; that all other 
classes of men have had their origin in inferior 
parts of the Godhead, and have been created for 
the express purpose of affording them protection, 
wealth, and service. Were the patriarchs, in 
the confident hope of deliverance from all evil, 
and: immediate introduction into the heavenly 
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regions in which God emphatically displays the 
effulgence of his glory and his bounty, enabled 
to exclaim in the prospect of death, “ We have 
waited for thy salvation, O Lord,” and thus to 
triumph over the last enemy? Hinduism sets 
forth as the consummation of all bliss to the 
children of wisdom, only dreary absorption and 
loss of personal identity and personal enjoy- 
ment, or affords to the multitude the prospect 
of temporary enjoyment in the presence of gods 
whom the pious mind can never contemplate 
without disgust and aversion, or the still more 
painful anticipation of a multitude of repeated 
births in human, brute, and vegetable forms. 
Did the fathers receive a law written on their 
hearts which is holy, just, and good, and were 
all the positive precepts communicated to them 
consistent with that law? Hinduism gives a 
Shastra which, in hundreds of most important 
particulars, is destructive to truth, honesty, 
purity, peace, and contentment, in the dealings 
of man with his species, and which, it is ad- 
mitted, entirely condemns love to God, as symp- 
tomatic of folly and weakness. In the view of 
all these, and many more particulars, which we 
cannot here enumerate, we are forced to ex- 
claim, “ How is the gold become dim ; how is 
the exceeding fine gold changed !” 

Se much of a glimpse at man’s actual for- 
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getfulness of God, and departure from God. 
We mourn over and tremble at the scene, and 
in the depth of our holy depression, we call for 
the sympathy of the universe, exclaiming, “ Be 
astonished, O ye heavens, and wonder, O earth!” 
When, in a calmer moment, however, we see 
how gradually and how far conscience bas been 
suppressed, reason abused, and primitive reve- 
lation despised, some of us may have some 
lurking hope, that without any very particular 
endeavours or remarkable providences, they 
may be insensibly restored to their rightful 
supremacy, and again effectually perform their 
rightful office. This hope, if it do exist, is fal- 
lacious. The soul of man, and the state of 
society, when displaced from their legitimate 
relation to God, will move onwards and onwards 
in the course of their apostasy, unless obstructed 
and attracted by independent energies. To 
sin, in some form or other, grosser or more re- 
fined, all the powers and faculties of soul and 
body do their homage. Excuses are devised 
for continuing in error, as well as for entering 
intoerror. The original creations of the mind 
are fashioned into more bewitching forms ; and 
the length of time either renders them more 
venerable and important, or gives opportunity 
for new inventions. The depraved mind gives 
reality to the births of the most prolific ima- 
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this moment, are performing the work of pervert- 
ing and polluting the minds of their admirers in 
distant lands. To the active and superstitious, it 
affords a never-ending round of foolish and ab- 
surd ceremonies, which engrossthe whole of their 
time and energies. Those who love to rove, it 
sends away on distant journeys and pilgrimages. 
To those who are rich and wealthy, it literally 
sells pleasure, both in this world and that which 
is to come. Those who are morbid and melan- 
choly, it settles on the hill of ashes. Those who 
are disgusted with the world, it points to the 
wilderness. Those who are tired of life, it di- 
rects to the funeral-pile, the lofty precipice, or 
the bloody car of Jaggonétha. Those who are 
afraid of sin, it points to the sacred lake or river, 
in which they may be cleansed from all pollu- 
tion. Those who need a mediator, it points to 
the Brahman, who will supply all deficiencies 
and answer all demands. Need we wonder that 
such a system as this has had its millions of 
votaries, and that it has retained them for 
thousands of years? While we see that man 
has so fearfully forgotten and departed from 
God, if we were to throw aside the blessed book 
of inspiration, we could never anticipate that 
‘all the ends of the world shall remember and 
turn unto the Lord ; and all the kindreds of the 
nations shall worship before him.” 
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And yet this is a truth which is directly an- 
nounced in the sacred page. To those who are 
jealous for the honour of God, how pregnant 
with relief! To those who cherish compassion 
for men perishing in their sins, hastening to 
“that place where God has forgotten to be gra- 
cious, and where his mercy is clean gone for 
ever, how greatly calculated to afford comfort 
and joy! ‘To those who consider the Lamb 
who was slain worthy to receive honour and 
glory and praise, how ravishing! Like a man 
suddenly put in possession of immense treasure 
and dignity, we tremble lest it should prove a 
delusion. The illustration which it affords of 
the magnitude of God’s grace to a guilty and 
rebellious world, leads us anxiously to ask, if it 
be supported by other testimonies of the divine 
word ? 

And this inquiry, I need scarcely here say, 
meets with ample satisfaction. God’s ulti- 
mate benevolent purposes towards our apostate 
race, are manifest throughout the whole of 
revelation. The first promise of a deliverer 
communicated to Adam and Eve, unfolds the 
great extent of the redemption which is to 
be accomplished: “The seed of the woman,” 
it intimates, is to “ bruise the head of the 
serpent,’ obtain a complete victory over the 
enemy of souls. To Abraham it was declared, 
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when he was called to go forth into the land 
of Canaan, which was to be so highly favoured 
of God, “In thee shall all families of the 
earth be blessed.” The promise made to Isaac 
had a similar import. The dying Jacob, when 
he told his sons what should befall them’ 
in the last days, thus addressed Judah :—“ The 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a law- 
giver from between his. feet, until Shiloh come, 
and unto him shall the gathering of the nations 
be.” Moses, the chosen leader of the tribes of 
Israel, and the instrumental founder of a new 
dispensation of the covenant of grace, exclaimed, 
““ Rejoice, O ye nations, with his people.” The 
Psalms of David are full of the brightest anti- 
cipations of the extension of the kingdom of the 
Messiah throughout the whole world. In the 
name of the Redeemer himself, he says, “ I 
will declare the decree: the Lord hath said 
unto me, Thou art my son, this day have I be- 
gotten thee. Ask of me, and I shall give thee 
the heathen for thine inheritance, and the ut- 
termost parts of the earth for thy possession.” 
In the name of the Father, he says, “ He shall 
have dominion from sea to sea, and from the 
river unto the ends of the earth. They that 
dwell in the wilderness shall bow before him ; 
and his enemies shall lick the dust. The kings 
of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring presents: 
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the kings of Seb& and Sheba ‘shall offer gifts. 
Yea, all kings shall fall down before him ; all 
nations shall serve him.” “ The heathen shall 
fear the name of the Lord, and all the kings of 
the earth thy glory.” Solomon the son of 
David, when he builded and dedicated to the 
Lord the magnificent temple which was at Jer- 
usalem, prayed that the stranger who might 
make supplication toward that house might be 
accepted, that “all the people of the earth may 
know thy name to fear thee, as do thy people 
Israel.” Isaiah burst forth in the most glori- 
ous and exalted strains, when the vision of the 
latter day presented itself to his view:—“ Unto 
us a child is born, unto us a child is given ; 
and the government shall be upon his shoulder; 
and his name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his 
government and peace, there shall be no end.” 
“ He shall judge among the nations, and rebuke 
many people ; and they shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares, and their spears into prun- 
ing-hooks: nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn the art of war 
any more.” “ The glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed, and all flesh shall see it together, 
for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” 
‘* He shall not fail nor be discouraged, till he 
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hath set judgment in the earth, and the isles 
shall wait for his law.” ‘“ Look unto me and 
be ye saved, all ye the ends of the earth.” “It 
is a light thing that thou shouldest be my ser- 
vant, to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to 
restore the preserved of Israel ; I will also give 
thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou 
mayest be my salvation to the end of the earth.” 
“ The Lord hath made bare his holy arm in the 
sight of all nations; and all the ends of the 
earth shall see the salvation of our God.” “So 
shall they fear the name of the Lord from the 
west, and his glory from the rising of the sun.” 
“The abundance of the sea shall be converted 
unto thee, the forces of the Gentiles shall come 
unto thee.” Jeremiah, who was commissioned 
to administer inspired rebuke to the people of 
God during their great declensions, and from 
whose eyes rivers of waters so frequently ran 
down, because they kept not his law, was en- 
abled to cry out, “QO Lord, my strength and 
my fortress, and my refuge, in the day of afflic- 
tion, the Gentiles shall come unto thee from the 
ends of the earth, and shall say, Surely our 
fathers have inherited lies, vanities, and things 
wherein there is no profit.” Ezekiel, who pro- 
phesied so often clothed in sackcloth and 
in ashes, thus spoke of the cedar of the gospel: 
“Tt shall bring forth boughs, and bear fruit, 
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and be a goodly cedar; and under it shall 
dwell all fowl of every wing ;” and he adds, 
the heathen shall know that “I the Lord do 
sanctify Israel, when my sanctuary shall be in 
the midst of them for evermore.” Daniel, even 
when he beheld the people of God in the land 
of captivity, could realize the day when to 
Christ there should be “ given dominion and 
glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, 
and languages, should serve him;’ and he 
foretold that the “Saints of the Most High 
shall take the kingdom, and possess the king- 
dom for ever and ever.’ Amos declared that 
the tabernacle of David that is fallen should 
be raised up, “ that they may possess the rem- 
nant of Edom, and of all the heathen which 
are called by the name of the Lorp.” Micah, 
like Isaiah, foretold that ‘“ Christ should judge 
among many people, and rebuke strong nations 
afar off.’ Zephaniah comforted the Jews by 
intimating that he would “ make them a name 
and a praise among all people of the earth.” 
Haggai characterized the Saviour as the “ de- 
sire of all nations.” Zechariah foretold that 
“the Lord shall be king over all the earth: in 
that day there shall be one Lord, and his king 
one.” Malachi, at the close of the Old Testa- 
ment, says of Canaan, “ All nations shall eall 
you blessed: for ye shall be a delightsome land, 
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saith the Lorp of hosts.” Christ resumes the 
theme of the universal spread of his faith, by 
solemnly saying, “If I be lifted up, I will 
draw all men unto me.” “TIfim,” says Peter, 
‘hath God exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour 
to give repentance unto Israel and forgiveness 
of sins.” To the first communication of the 
gospel to the Gentiles, were applied by the 
same apostle, the words of the prophet, “ After 
this I will return and will build again the ta- 
bernacle of David which is fallen down; and 
I will build again the ruins thereof, and I will 
set it up, that the residue of men might seek 
after the Lord, and all the Gentiles upon whom 
my name is called saith the Lord who doeth 
all these things.” The apostle Paul, in the 
Epistle to the Romans, makes a similar appli- 
cation of many of the Old Testament prophecies 
which we have already quoted. The venerable 
John anticipates the time when “the kingdoms 
of this world shall become the kingdoms of our 
Lord, and of his Christ, and he shall reign for 
ever and ever.” 

These are all the “ true sayings of God.” 
These must satisfy every mind which yields 
obedience to the testimony of the most High. 
In virtue of them, I call upon every believer 
in divine revelation confidently to expect the 
CONVERSION OF THE WORLD, and in particular 
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to believe that Inp1a, where Satan’s throne 
has been so long set, where God has been 
so signally dishonoured, and where the hu- 
man race has been so long left to the endur- 
ance of woe, shall remember and turn unto 
the Lord, and all the kindreds of its nations 
shall serve him. In virtue of them, we should 
expect the conversion of that great country, 
though no providential indications of its change 
were visible ; though no herald of the cross 
had yet planted his foot upon its extensive 
shores; though its sovereigns, devoted to the 
support of its ancient faith, were in possession 
of all the plenitude of that power and influence 
through which they frowned defiance on the 
armies of Europe, when led by an Alexander 
and a Seleucus ; though its vast and magni- 
ficent systems of error and superstition were 
unquestioned, unrebuked, and unabashed ; 
though the manacles and chains of its caste, 
instead of hanging loose upon its people, were 
riveted to every member of their soul and 
body, and viewed as their honour and glory ; 
though its priesthood were actually consider- 
ed, according to its original claims, as com- 
posed of those who are the sole authorized re- 
positaries of divine knowledge, exalted above 
all law and all morality, entitled to divine 
honours, able to dispense divine favours, and 
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enriched with all the unexhausted treasures of its 
people ; though we observed innumerable mul- 
titudes of its sons assembled together to dig its 
everlasting temples from theliving rock; though 
Satan, the apostate prince of the world, were 
actually incarnate, and with the power of the 
ideal Kalki, of its own mythology, threatening 
to destroy the universe. 

Our trust in the Bible should be adequate to 
enable us to realize the fulfilment of this ex- 
pectation ; but we have not merely the word 
of God to sustain our,faith. The providence 
of God, in reference to that land, is mightily 
calculated to assure our hearts. Satan’s king- 
dom, in that region of the world, has in some 
very important respects, been divided against 
itself; and the mountains have been brought 
low and the valleys exalted, that a highway 
may be prepared for our Lord. Primitive 
Hinduism has been weakened by numerous 
internal speculatists and sectaries ; and it will 
never recover itself from the injuries which it 
received from the predominance for many cen- 
turies of Buddhism, still dominant in many of 
the adjoiningcountries. The vengeance of God, 
through the invasion, conquest, and rule of the 
followers of the false prophet of Mecca, has 
humbled the heathen spirit, disturbed its an- 
cient alliances, and made it sigh for change and 
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deliverance. The power of our own nation, 
the most Christian on the face of the globe, 
first brought into contact with the country in 
prosecution of the objects of peaceful commerce, 
has without design, and on the whole without 
injustice, and as must ever be remembered, 
with the co-operation and active assistance of 
the inhabitants, become established throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, and pre- 
dominant on its borders. So wonderful and 
rapid has been its progress, that it has been 
unexampled in the hygtory of the world, and 
all who have beheld it, whether friends or foes, 
have been struck with astonishment. Rightly 
did the chief of Mystr, the haughty, unfaith- 
ful, and cruel Tipt, observe, when he saw the 
British force surrounding his capital, and last 
refuge and retreat, “lam afraid ; but afraid 
not so much of what is seen, as of what is wn- 
seen. And well does it become our country- 
men to adopt the language of the Psalmist, 
“'Phey got not the land in possession by their 
own sword, neither did their own arm save 
them; but thy right hand, and thine arm, and 
the light of thy countenance, because thou hadst 
a favour untothem.” The occupation of India 
by Britain is evidently for 1ts own advantage, 
and the furtherance of the work of the Lord. 
We see its fruits in the peace which reigns in 
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its extended provinces, in the justice which is 
dispensed, in the security which is enjoyed, 
and in the resources which are developed ; in 
the knowledge which is disseminated, the ex- 
ample which is exhibited, the crimes which 
are suppressed, and the benevolence which is 
brought into action ; and in the religious tolera- 
tion which is maintained, and the inquiry which 
has been excited. We see them especially in 
those incipient efforts to extend the Gospel 
which are to be witnessed in many of the pro- 
vinces. The rapidity gf communication with 
Europe, which our fathers could not have im- 
agined, leads us to expect even greater results. 
India is now placed near the heart of Britain ; 
and it will experience in a great degree its 
sympathy and its care. It is now a compara- 
tively easy matter to hope for its regeneration. 
When appalling and countless obstacles have 
been removed, inestimable facilities for benefi- 
cence have been called into existence, and im- 
provements have begun to manifest themselves, 
it is no very difficult matter to expect a 
favourable and gracious termination, really to 
believe that the Hinds will yet, and may soon, 
remember and turn untothe Lord. The effort 
of faith required on our part, is as nothing 
when compared with that of the early disci- 
ples of the truth. Let us carry our thoughts 
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back to the days of Abraham, or David, or 
Isaiah, or even of the apostles of Christ, and 
we shall be persuaded that this is the case. 
Who, but an inspired seer, durst then declare 
that the moral aspect of the world should be 
completely changed? The Hindé sages were 
so conscious that they were building on an in- 
secure foundation, that they themselves, in the 
books which they have given forth as sacred, 
have declared that it must fall to perdition. 
The fact to which I have now alluded, I am 
sorry to observe, is often grievously abused, 
even by those who profess to be friendly to the 
ultimate triumph of the cause of God. They 
look for the conversion of the world through 
incidental intercommunion and association, 
and gradual general improvement, without the 
use of any specific evangelistic endeavours. 
They are inactive spectators of events, doing 
nothing directly to bring about the desired and 
expected results. Such persons, | would re- 
mark, overlook the whole strain of prophecy, 
thé most solemn commands of the divine word, 
the active ungodliness of the human heart, and 
the universal history of the church. The same 
sacred oracles which foretell the universal 
spread of the gospel and reign of Christ, most 
clearly shew, that this is to take place, through 
the direct extension of the means of grace, the 
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blessing of God, accompanying the declaration 
and exhibition of the gospel of Christ. Does 
David tell us that “ the ends of the world shall 
remember and turn unto the Lord?” Healso 
shews us that they must be instructed in the 
knowledge of his nature, his grace, and his 
will, by saying, “ They shall come, and shall 
declare his righteousness unto a people that 
shall be born, that he hath done this.” Does 
he tell us that “ They shall fear God as long 
as the sun and moon endure? He represents 
to us the Saviour, in his spiritual influence, as 
‘“ coming down like rain upon the mown grass, 
as showers that water the earth,” and says, that 
“he shall live, and to him shall be given of 
the gold of Sheba: prayer also shall be made 
for him continually, and daily shall he be 
praised.” Does he, addressing the Messiah, say, 
“ Thou shalt arise and have mercy upon Sion ?” 
He adds, “ For thy servants take pleasure in 
her stones, and favour the dust thereof.” Does 
Isaiah tell us that “ many people shall go up 
to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of 
the God of Jacob; and he will teach us of his 
ways, and we will walk in his paths?” He adds, 
“ For out of Zion shall go forth the law, and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.” Does 
he say, “ They shall not hurt nor destroy in all 
my holy mountain?” Itis because “ the earth 
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shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the channel of the seas ;” and 
at the time when they shall say, “ Praise the 
Lord, call upon his name, declare his doings 
among the people.” Does he tell us that “a 
man shall be as a hiding-place from the wind, 
and a covert from the tempest ; as rivers of 
water in a dry place ; as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land?” He adds, “ The eyes 
of them that see shall not be dim ; and the ears 
of them that hear shall hearken. The heart 
also of the rash shall -understand knowledge, 
and the tongue of the stammerers shall be ready 
to speak plainly.” Does he tell us that Christ 
“ shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall 
be satisfied?” He adds, “ By his knowledge 
shall my righteous servant justify many.” 
Whose beautiful feet does he discern and ad- 
mire upon the mountains? They are those “ of 
him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace; that bringeth good tidings of good, that 
saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth.” Does he 
say, ‘ Behold thou shalt call a nation that thou 
knowest not, and nations that knew not thee 
shall run unto thee?’ It1is thus: “ Foras the 
rain cometh down and the snow from heaven, 
andreturneth not thither, but watereth theearth, 
and maketh it bring forth and bud, that 1t may 
give seed to the sower, and bread to the eater; 
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so shall my word be that goeth forth out of my 
mouth : it shall not return unto me void ; but 
it shall accomplish that which I please, and 
it shall prosper in the thing whereto I have 
sentit.” Has the fulness of time arrived, and 
is the “desire of all nations” about to appear ? 
“There is a man sent from God, whose name 
is John,” who “ came for a witness of the light,” 
and who “ preached repentance saying, The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Is Christ, after 
having finished transgression and made an end 
of sin, about to leave the world? He says to his 
followers, “Go preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture ;’ “ Go ye and teach (disciple) all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” When 
Paul declares the sum of the gospel, as appli- 
cable both to Jew and to Gentile,—“ Whoso- 
ever shall call on the name of the Lord, shall 
be saved,”—he asks most emphatically, ‘“ How 
shall they call on him in whom they have not 
believed ? and how shall they believe in him of 
whom they have not heard? and how shall 
they hear without a preacher? and how shall 
they preach except they be sent?” In the view 
of the established order of divine providence, 
certified by all these, and many other passages 
of holy writ, and by the manner of the ex- 
tension of the Christian church in every age, 
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and in every country where it exists, I humbly 
but fervently call upon all to lend their active, . 
their most zealous, their most devoted and 
prayerful endeavours to the propagation of the 
gospel in India, and throughout the world. | 
call on them to summon the ends of the earth 
to remember and turn unto the Lord; to tell 
them what Jehovah is, to whom they wish them 
to.turn, and how he will receive them, and ex- 
tend to them his blessing. 

In discharging this duty, Fathers and Bre- 
thren, I shall urge on your attention no hu- 
manly invented or exclusive scheme of opera- 
tion. I shall simply direct your attention for 
a little to the example of our Lord and his 
apostles themselves in their ministrations, and 
point out some of the facilities which, in the 
providence of God, are enjoyed for bringing it 
into practice in connection with our labours in 
India, noticing as I proceed what we as- your 
agents there are now doing inthe several depart- 
ments of our work in the field which we already 
occupy, and which departments, it will be seen, 
most fitly harmonize together, as far as both 
our operations and their results are concerned. 

1. The principal means of propagating the 
gospel which were used by our Lord and his 
apostles, were conversation, discussion, and 
public preaching, among all classes of men to 
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whom they could find access, and in all situa- 
tions in which they could be advantageously 
practised. They should occupy a prominent 
place in all our endeavours to advance the Re- 
deemer’s cause ; and in India especially they 
should be resorted to, because, owing to its 
subjection to a Christian nation, and the at- 
tainments and habits of the people, peculiar 
facilities are there enjoyed for bringing them 
into beneficial operation. From the mountains 
of Himé4laya on the north, to the Cape of Co- 
morin in the south, and from the coral cliffs 
of the west, to “ Ganges’ golden wave” on the 
east, the missionary may lift up his voice and 
plead the cause of Jehovah, and proclaim his in- 
finite love in the gift of his Son, and the offer of 
the blessings of redemption, while none dare to 
make himafraid. Hundredsand thousands, both 
of thelearned and unlearned, both oftherich and 
the poor, both of the mean and the mighty, will 
be found ready to listen to his instructions, and 
to make them the subject of curious and friendly 
conference, or of ardent discussion ; and he will 
find the population in general by no means 
unqualified to understand, and, in some degree, 
to feel, the solemn truths which he may be 
called toannounce. Many of the circumstances 
which have so long preserved Hinduism, and 
given to it a dignity in the eyes of the people, 
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it. The people of India have more copious 
elements of religious thought and_ speech, 
though in a sadly disordered state, than those 
of most infidel nations ; and the Sanskrit, from 
which almost all their religious terms are de- 
rived, is the most powerful in its vocables and 
grammatical forms of all the languages ever 
current on the face of the globe. They can learn 
more from a single discourse than can be 
imagined by those who have not witnessed 
them eagerly pressing around, or breathlessly 
hanging on the lips of the Christian preacher. 
The very opposition of the tenets of our true 
and holy faith to their monstrous and _ pollut- 
ing superstitions, secures the remembrance of 
them, when they are propounded, to a degree 
seldom exhibited among partially educated 
Christians, who pay little attention to doc- 
trines to which they have been long accustomed 
to give only an indolent assent. How this can 
be the case may be easily understood. The 
polytheist understands the proposition that 
there is only one God ; his reason is compelled 
to assent to the arguments by which this essen- 
tial truth is so clearly established ; and his con- 
science, feeble though it be in its utterance, 
declares hisown condemnation. The pantheist 
understands the declaration that God is distinct 
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from his works; and the appeals which are 
made to his ignorance, sin, and suffering, com- 
pel him to doubt the identity of his own soul 
with the supreme mind, and arouse his fears 
of that coming day, when his soul will be ex- 
posed before his Maker, in all its nakedness, 
and with all its responsibilities, its guilt, and 
its impurity. The idolater can be made to 
understand the vanity of his stocks and stones, 
and seldom, after hearing it proclaimed, can he 
kneel before them with all his former confidence 
and veneration. The legends of the Hindfs 
respecting various incarnations, though sur- 
passing in every particular the boundaries of 
sober belief, nay of ordinarily excited fancy, 
enable them to comprehend the terms which 
are employed when the “ great mystery of god- 
liness, God manifest in the flesh,” is the sub- 
ject of discourse. Their penances, while they 
suppose the existence of guilt, can be shewn to 
be unsuited to the end which they profess to 
have in view. Their ablutions, indicating the 
existence of moral impurity, can easily be de- 
monstrated to be inefficacious for the removal 
of the defilement of the soul. Their belief in 
births, and transmigrations, prepares the way 
for the doctrine of regeneration by the divine 
Spirit. No laborious processes are required to 
make them understand the letter of the law or 
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the gospel, though nothing short of divine in- 
fluence, I allow, can make them feel either the 
condemning power of the one, or the peace and 
comfort which the other speaks. Great effects, 
I am more and more persuaded, would follow 
a general announcement of the fundamental 
truths of Christianity, either by native converts 
or by European missionaries, through the length 
and breadth of that great country. Continued 
animated discourse in the vernacular languages 
of the people, will never fail to awaken their 
attention and sympathy. 

I can most freely and unhesitatingly give you 
the strongest personal testimony on this sub- 
ject. My esteemed and honoured fellow-la- 
bourers Mr Mitchell of Pun&4, and Messrs Nes- 
bit and Murray Mitchell of Bombay, and my- 
self, have traversed nearly the whole extent of 
the Mah4rashtra, or Great-Country,—for this 
is its meaning,—preaching the glad news of 
salvation ; and everywhere we have met with 
attentive and interested auditors. I have been 
led myself, in the providence of God, to extend 
my ministry much beyond this locality—which, 
I may observe in passing, comprises a popula- 
tion of seven millions of souls. I have declared 
the doctrine of the cross in three languages, the 
Mar&thi, Hindust4ni, and Gujar4ti, from the 
Shiravati in Canara to Sirowi in Rajputana, and 
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from Bombay to Berar, and everywhere, with 
the greatest encouragement, as far as a readi- 
ness to listen to the truth is concerned. Of the 
common people, in general, it may be said, that 
they hear us gladly ; though it must be admit- 
ted, they still evince.a strong attachment to the 
systems of error which have so long exercised 
over them a destructive sway. The learned and 
priestly classes have entered with us into the 
keenest discussion. Royalty itself has not lent 
us a deaf ear; and many signal opportunities 
have we embraced of preaching the gospel to 
the chiefs and princes of the land. A know- 
ledge of the leading truths of our holy faith, we 
have thus extensively disseminated. The same, 
to a certain extent, has been done by our be- 
loved brethren in Bengal. Not the least in- 
teresting communication of our honoured friend 
Dr Duff, is that in which he relates the results 
of a journey undertaken by himself and one of 
his children in the faith. I could detain you 
till the morning-sun arises, by giving to you a 
narration of interesting facts connected with 
missionary itineracies undertaken by ourselves 
and others in India. I can add only a word 
on the situation in which most frequently we 
deliver our discourses. That is under the mere 
canopy of heaven. In placing ourselves in such 
a situation as this, we imitate the example of 
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our Lord and Master, by whom the open street 
and the public highway, the garden and the 
wilderness, the bank of the river and the mar- 
gin of the sea, the pastoral plain and the lofty 
mount, were consecrated and hallowed to the 
purposes of religious instruction as well as the 
private apartment and the synagogue. The 
climate, during the greater portion of the year, 
proves favourable to our labours. The custom 
of the country is not unpropitious to the liberty 
of which we thus avail ourselves ; for the hea- 
then temples are more shrines or receptacles 
for the idols in which offerings are presented, 
than buildings in which the public assemble 
for social worship. The Shastras of the Hindés 
are read to assemblies of natives either in the 
open air, or in temporary tabernacles. 

2. The Apostles of our Lord and some of 
their companions, under the direction and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, composed memoirs 
of his life, labours, sufferings, death, and ex- 
altation, and of their own exertions in propa- 
gating the truth, and addressed epistles to the 
infant churches scattered throughout the world, 
and committed them to the public, as part of 
the sacred writings destined to be the rule of 
faith and obedience till time shall be no longer. 
These inspired records, and doctrinal and prac- 
tical expositions, still exist ; and it is our duty 
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faithfully and intelligibly to translate them into 
the languages of India, so that the people around 
us may read, in their own tongues, the wonder- 
ful works of God. They may be accompanied 
by statements of the abundant and irrefragable 
evidence on which they rest ; and by plain, 
but affectionate expositions of their contents, 
and demonstrations of the vanity, falsity, and 
immorality of the systems of error to which they 
are opposed. Copies of Christian books of all 
kinds, and adapted to all classes of people, may 
be indefinitely multiplied by the press, and 
circulated amongst a reading and intelligent 
population ready to receive and peruse them. 
All this may be done, and actually is done, to 
the extent of the means which are furnished, 
while the priests of the land studiously with- 
hold the Vedas, the more sacred of their own 
scriptures, from public inspection, and content 
themselves to circulate their Puranas, intended 
for more general use, only in a very limited de- 
gree, in a dead language, and in the expensive 
form of manuscript. It is not difficult to fore- 
see and foretell the consequences. The dark- 
ness of error and delusion must pass away be- 
fore the hight of Christian truth. The thou- 
sands of Christian books and tracts which are 
put into circulation, are already performing a 
inighty work in the land. They invite auditors 
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for the missionaries, form most important wea- 
pons in their hands when they fight the battles 
of the Lord, and confirm and illustrate dis- 
courses which cannot often be repeated to the 
same audience, and preserve the salutary im- 
pressions which have been made by the living 
voice. They speak to the eyes of those who, 
from pride, or shame, or fear, or other causes, 
shut their ears to the hearing of the truth. 
They do their work in the palace of the prince, 
and the hut of the peasant. They enter the 
idol-temple, and find access to the retired abode 
of the superstitious recluse, infatuated devotee, 
and misguided student. They follow the pil- 
grim through all his wanderings ; and they call 
upon him to turn his face toward Zion, and to 
advance in his heavenly course. Could all that 
they effect, with the blessing of God, in excit- 
ing inquiry, producing conviction, mitigating 
and removing prejudice, conveying heavenly 
instruction, and directing to the true God and 
Jesus Christ, whom he has sent; and at the 
same time the urgent need of them be distinctly 
recognised, the call to multiply them would ap- 
pear to every mind, capable of feeling the sym- 
pathies of Christian benevolence, to be of the 
most urgent nature, and meet with a hearty, 
and affectionate, and determinate, response on 
the part of those who acknowledge that they are 
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not their own, but bought with a price, even 
the precious blood of Christ. 

In the view of the circumstances to which 
I have now adverted, it may not be without 
interest for you to be informed of what we have 
actually done in reference to the native press 
in the Bombay Presidency. We have ll, 
along with the American and English mission- 
aries both of the Established and Dissenting 
Churches, taken an active part in the transla- 
tion of the sacred Scriptures, particularly as re- 
gards review and criticism; and 1t was my privi- 
lege to act for twelve years as Secretary to the 
different translation committees of the Bombay 
Bible Society. Mr Mitchell of Puna has pub- 
lished a Marathi translation of one of the stand- 
ards of our Church, the Shorter Catechism, and 
is the author of two excellent practical tracts 
which have been most widely circulated. Mr 
Nesbit is the writer of a tract onthe Atonement, 
oné of the best which I have perused ; and he 
has ably reviewed the Bhagawad-Gita, one of 
the minor sacred books of the Hindas, and suc- 
cessfully assailed the claims of the Brahmans, 
as they are set forth by various authorities. 
Unitedly, we have taken our part in the pre- 
paration of several school-books, and in con- 
ducting a native periodical. It has been my 
lot in the providence of God, to publish, in ad- 
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dition to five smaller tracts and separate lec- 
tures, and numerous articles in periodicals con- 
ducted by the natives, and two philological 
works, extended Expositions of the Hindé, 
Muhammadan, and Parsi Systems of Religion, 
as they are contained in their sacred bvoks, 
and to refute them, and fully to compare and 
contrast them with Christianity. Some of 
these works have appeared in various languages, 
the English, Marithi, Gujarati, Hindustani, 
and Persian, on my own responsibility ; and 
in the Bengali, Hindi, Tamul, and Canarese, 
through the kind exertions of the agents of 
the Baptist and London Missionary Societies. 
In this enumeration, I cannot forget our obli- 
gations connected with the press to our friends 
Messrs Cooper and Crawford, who are now 
conducting their ministrations in this country, 
and to Dr Stevenson, whose bodily presence 
still unaccountably lingers with the Establish- 
ment. Passing from Bombay to Bengal, I 
must notice the admirable work of Dr Duff on 
India and India Missions, published in this 
country ; but which I have seen most profit- 
ably perused by the native youth of the land 
of which it treats) Mr Mackay is the joint 
author with Dr Heeberlin, of an excellent sum- 
mary of the Evidences of Christianity intended 
for native youth. Mr Macdonald has written 
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several most important and able articles, vin- 
dicating the cause of truth and morality both 
in the eyes of Europeans and Asiatics. At 
Madras, Mr Anderson and his fellow-labourers 
have for some time published a small but in- 
teresting periodical for circulation among the 
youth of the country. I may mention, that in 
reference to the most important of the works 
which I have enumerated, it has not been found 
nécessary for us to draw on the funds of any 
public institution. The expository works which 
I have published, have met with a ready sale 
not only among our countrymen, but among the 
natives. 

3. We do not read that the Apostles, or the 
early Christians, were much connected with 
the education of youth, except as it embraced 
the instruction of their immediate connections. 
The reason is obvious: they were in general 
viewed with political and religious jealousy, 
and visited with violent persecution wherever 
they sought to establish their influence. The 
followers of Christ, however, we find from the 
ecclesiastical histories of different nations, 
directed their attention to the formation of 
schools for the benefit and conversion of the 
heathen, as soon as they possessed the power ; 
and their cause, as in our own happy country 
during the time of the Saxon heptarchy, waé 
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greatly advanced through the instrumentality 
of such institutions. Their endeavours in this 
respect ought to be imitated wherever it is 
practicable, and especially in India, where they 
can be made witha facility which must appear 
absolutely astonishing whenever it forms the 
subject of serious reflection. Notwithstanding 
the reputed power of the Brahmans, and their 
own demand of divine honours, founded on the 
books which they esteem sacred ; notwithstand- 
ing the alleged aversion of the Hindis to form 
intimate personal connections with those pro- 
fessing a foreign faith, and guided by the cus- 
tom of a foreign clime ; and notwithstanding 
the jealous vigilance, and rampant bigotry of 
caste, the most powerful enemy of social and 
religious improvement in that land, the people 
around us are willing to commit the education 
of their children to Christian ministers, and to 
send them to schools in which they know, that 
along with other branches of knowledge, the 
doctrines and precepts of Christ are fully 
taught, and strenuously inculcated. So much 
are they inclined to do this, that no Christian 
schools which are anywhere opened, with a due 
consideration of the wants of their neighbour- 
hood, and when others of a different character 
are not provided by our countrymen, are per- 
mitted to remain empty; and that petitions 
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for their increase are constantly pouring in 
upon those to whom their superintendence is 
committed. Whether it is a spirit of confi- 
dence in their own superstitions, or ignorance 
of the power of Christianity, or mndifference 
about its success, or a secret desire to see it 
triumph, which leads the natives to place their 
offspring under its immediate influence, I am 
unable precisely to state ; but I have no hesi- 
tation in saying and insisting, that their readi- 
ness to act in this manner, while we practise 
no deceit, clearly marks out our duty, and de- 
clares our solemn responsibility. Childhood is 
the spring-time of life ; and during its favoured 
hours, every endeavour ought to be made to 
sow those heavenly seeds, which, by the bless- 
ing of God, may spring up, and bring forth 
abundant fruit to his praise and glory. While 
we do not our part as Christians, Satan and a 
corrupted world infallibly do their part, as the 
enemies of God and the immortal interests of 
man. When we procrastinate, either evil prin- 
ciples soon develope and strengthen themselves 
in our sight, or the hand of death prematurely 
destroys the objects of our concern. We must 
aim not only at doing good, but doing all the 
good which is in our power. While different 
systems of education, not in themselves intrin- 
sically evil, are presented to us, we must, as 
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answerable to God for the best use of our rea- 
son and our means, choose that which possesses 
the attribute of goodness in the greatest degree. 
While we recognise it as our duty to diffuse 
knowledge, we must remember that the know- 
ledge of good is to be preferred to the know- 
ledge of evil. While we admit that a sound 
secular education is to be preferred to an edu- 
cation in the principles of heathenism, which 
ought in no degree to be encouraged by Chris- 
tians, we must bear in mind that a sound se- 
cular education, combined with that of a Chris- 
tian character, or rather a Christian education 
combined with that of a secular character, 
ought to be the highest, and where practicable 
to the full extent of our means, as in India, 
the sole object of our patronage. Our duty, 
both as rulers and as private persons, is clearly 
marked out by our prerogativeand opportunities. 
We must, as faithful to God and his cause, and 
cherishing the deepest benevolence to the na- 
tives around us, offer them the greatest bless- 
ings which we have to bestow. Should any 
portion of them refuse to accept them on our 
own terms, we have no right to proffer them on 
lower terms, while others, in sufficient abun- 
dance, are ready to receive them. If we up- 
hold profane instruction, to the disparagement 
or neglect of religious instruction, we range 
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ourselves, perhaps unwittingly, on the side of 
the adversaries of the Lord. Knowledge is 
power, and if we give power without seeking 
to associate it with right principle, its first 
movement may be that of bursting through 
every religious restraint, and demanding our 
retirement from those shores, before the great 
expected fruits of our sovereignty,—the evan- 
gelization of the country,—are in any degree 
apparent. Late occurrences in India have 
greatly strengthened the opinion which I have 
now expressed. : 

With the most important of the proceed- 
ings of our different missions in the educational 
department, the members of this house are well 
acquainted, as from time to time they have 
been duly reported to the public. The Insti- 
tution at Calcutta, founded by Dr Duff, and 
so admirably conducted by himself and Messrs 
Mackay, Ewart, Macdonald, and Smith, is a 
model school and college for the whole of India, 
for the whole of the East; and the branch 
schools on the banks of the Ganges are worthy 
of the parent stem. It is scarcely possible to 
form too high an estimate of the good which 
they have accomplished, both directly and in- 
directly. The Institution founded at Madras 
by Mr Anderson, and conducted by him and 
his excellent colleagues, Messrs Johnstone and 
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Braidwood, I have heard characterized by im- 
partial observers, as probably one of the most 
remarkable for the amount of its scriptural tui- 
tion on the face of the globe. Of the Institu- 
tion at Bombay, founded by myself, and to 
which my esteemed brethren Messrs Nesbit 
and Murray Mitchell are devoting no small 
share of their energy, it does not become me 
to say more than that, notwithstanding a power- 
ful combination formed against it by some bi- 
goted natives, solely on account of its spiritual 
success, and certain disadvantages particularly 
connected with the want of accommodation, it 
has highly commended itself both to our coun- 
trymen and the natives, as well evinced by the 
large contributions made in India for erecting 
for it suitable buildings, and that, as at Cal- 
cutta and Madras, God has set his seal upon it 
by actual conversions. ‘The discovery of mine- 
ral treasures in the southern Maratha country 
noticed lately before the Royal Asiatic Society, 
was made by one of its pupils, well instructed 
both in the works and word of God.* The 
success of the Institution at Puna, founded by 
Mr Mitchell, and now under the zealous and 
efficient care of himself and Mr Aitken, is in 
one respect the most remarkable which has 
been exhibited in India. Puna is the heart 
* See Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. vii. p. 204. 
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of the last important province conquered in 
the interior of the country. It isthe capital 
of the Mardthis, the only Hind power that suc- 
cessfully opposed the Musalmans, and formed 
in opposition to them a distinct empire ; and 
it is one of the strongest holds of Brahm4nism 
in India. While Government shrunk, for several 
years, from introducing “ any branch” of Euro- 
pean science (I use the words of the Commis- 
‘sioner himself) into their seminary, the mis- 
sionaries at once introduced into their institu- 
tion the most direct Christian instruction, and 
found all classes of the community, including 
the Brahmans themselves, under judicious 
treatment, ready to receive it, and to profit 
by it. 

Of our Marathi and Gujarati schools, both 
in Bombay and Puna, in which many hundred 
boys are receiving scriptural instruction, com- 
paratively little is known in this country. They 
form, however, a most important part of the 
agency which both our judgment and con- 
science force us to use. It is only the superior 
classes of society which directly profit by our 
English Seminaries ; and such schools as those 
to which I allude are imperiously needed by 
the lower orders. The instruction which they 
are the means of conveying, though elementary, 
is not to be despised, for it embraces more than 
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the first principles of the oracles of God, and 
forms a good preparation for Christian minis- 
tration, and is directly auxiliary both to con- 
viction and conversion. The vernacular lan- 
guages of a people, I need not tell you, form 
the readiest key to their hearts. When the 
Jews at Jerusalem heard Paul address them 
from the stairs at the castle, in the Hebrew 
tongue, their native dialect, “.they kept the 
more silence.” The schools, moreover, are of 
the greatest use to our higher seminary, as we 
draw from them many of our pupils, who, in 
the want of them, would commence the study 
of English after their minds have been polluted 
by heathen tuition. I must not be misunder- 
stood while making these remarks. The study 
of English I hold to be absolutely necessary, by 
all in whose behalf it is desired to unlock the 
stores of theological and general knowledge. 
From none of the eloquent and memorable re- 
presentations of Dr Duff on this subject, do I 
express the slightest dissent. 

The success of our female schools calls for 
unlimited gratitude to God. The whole matter, 
however, is one the elucidation of which would 
require a separate address. 

I cannot leave the school department of our 
work without noticing the gratifying fact, that, 
in Bombay at least, we have been able, to a con- 
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siderable extent, to,supplement the educational 
institutions of the government. Their pupils 
have been among not the least interested audi- 
tors at our evening lectures, both scientific and 
theological ; and with many of them we are 
permitted to hold the freest private intercourse. 
We owe much to the friendship of their profes- 
sors, and particularly of Messrs Henderson, 
Bell, and Eisdale, who are among our best 
friends, and never prevent their pupils from 
repairing to our residences.* 

4. I need not recall to your minds what was 
done by the Apostles, in reference to the for- 
mation of Christian churches in the different 
countries which they visited. Through the fa- 
vour of God upon us, I must mention, however, 
that we have founded native churches, both at 
Bombay and Puna. Though small, they are 
important, for the maintenance of both Chris- 
tian communion, and Christian discipline, and 
the exhibition of the Christian character to 
the unconverted. Their members have been 
brought to the knowledge and profession of 
the truth in different circumstances, in connec- 
tion with each of the varieties of agency which 
we employ ; and this fact forms a mighty en- 


* Mr Henderson, one of the friends above mentioned, has 
lately left the service of the Bombay government, aud most dis- 
interestedly joined that of the Free Church Mission. 
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couragement for us to sow beside all waters. 
Some affecting instances have followed the 
simple preaching of the word, and some, the 
perusal of books. Perhaps the most striking, 
however, all things considered, have been those 
which have taken place in connection with our 
educational institution. Never did I feel my 
own faith in the power of the gospel so strength- 
ened, as when I observed two tender youths, 
under the influence of love to the Saviour, for- 
feit all that was dear to them on earth,—the 
fellowship of parent, spouse, child, guardian, 
and friend, endure the loss of all their worldly 
property, expose themselves to the insults and 
assaults of an excited mob, to the imminent 
peril of their lives, and encounter the scrutiny 
of protracted and searching legal proceedings, 
directed by the counsels of an infuriated Pan- 
chayat or Sanhedrim. Sir, those around me in 
this honoured court have of late made great 
sacrifices, and overcome no ordinary tempta- 
tions ; but the places of some of us even might 
have been empty this day, had we been re- 
quired to part for ever with father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and sisters, as well as 
houses, land, and wealth, for the sake of Christ. 
Several of the cases of conversion, both at Cal- 
cutta and Madras, have been similar to those 
to which I have alluded, and like them will 
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undoubtedly be recorded in the history of the 
christianization of India. 

5. The Apostles of Christ were careful about 
the appointment of a native ministry in all the 
countries to which they carried the Gospel. 
“ The things that thou hast heard by me, among 
many witnesses,” says Paul to Timothy, “ the 
same commit thou unto faithful men, who shall 
be able to teach others also.” ‘“ For this cause,” 
says he to Titus, “left I thee in Crete, that thou 
shouldest set in order the things that are want- 
ing, and ordain elders in every city as I had 
appointed thee.” In every land of the globe, 
and especially in a country of such unmeasure- 
able magnitude as India, and so remote from 
the churches which seek its conversion, we 
inust imitate the apostolic example in the par- 
ticular to which I have now alluded. Native 
preachers are as imperiously needed for the 
evangelization of this great continent, as native 
soldiers are required to. co-operate with the 
European troops for the preservation of its 
peace. For the due qualification of them, we 
require educational institutions, affording in- 
struction in the different branches of know- 
ledge with which it is desirable they should be 
acquainted. When the Old Testament Church 
enjoyed the favour of inspiration, there were 
schools of the prophets, on the sons of whom 
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the Spirit of God in due time descended. Some- 
thing corresponding with them is not less 
needed in this our day ; and something corres- 
ponding with them is to be found in our Insti- 
tutions, which I have already brought under 
your notice but in their general educational 
aspect. At each of these seminaries, there are 
several ingenuous and promising youths, who 
have witnessed a good confession before many 
witnesses, in the course of receiving education 
for the Christian ministry in all the necessary 
branches of human and divine knowledge. <As- 
sociated with so many general students as are 
their companions, they conduct their studies 
under a sympathy which is greatly beneficial 
to their progress. In this respect they have 
advantages which are not everywhere to be ob- 
tained in India ; for most of the theological stu- 
dents connected with most missions, as far as 1 
know, are isolated from the youth of their own 
age, and thus deprived of very important mo- 
tives to exertion, and prevented from acquiring 
that knowledge of the world which would 
greatly aid them in their adaptation of divine 
truth to the varying circumstances of their fel- 
low-men. At the same time, residing with the 
mission . families, they have every Christian 
care taken of them in private, and enjoy to 
them the unspeakable privilege of Christian 
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fellowship and paternal direction. Great things 
may be expected from them when in due time 
they come forth as able ministers of the New 
Testament. Though they will encounter pecu- 
liar trials when labouring among their country- 
men, they will enjoy peculiar facilities in their 
work, in their thorough acquaintance with the 
native languages and customs, and their per- 
fect adaptation to the climate of the regions of 
the sun. 

The operations which I have now briefly no- 
ticed, you will agree with me in thinking, are 
conducted in a country supereminently deserv- 
ing of our attention. Laying all romance 
aside, and forming a rigid and sober judgment, 
we must declare> that India, whether viewed 
in reference to the immensity of its population, 
the greatness of its apostasy from God, the 
facilities for evangelical operation which it 
presents, the claims which it has on our bene- 
volence as subject to our own sway, and the 
influence which it exercises over the whole of 
Asia, is beyond all compare the most inviting 
field for missionary effort on the face of the 
globe. On looking at the particular stations 
which we already occupy in that country, I 
cannot but think that we have enjoyed the 
Ispecial favour of God in reference to their se- 
ection. A perusal of the Acts ofthe Apostles 
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will shew that the first efforts of the divinely 
inspired servants of Christ, were directed to 
cities and towns, which, for good or for evil, 
have an incalculable influence on the surround- 
ing territories ; and a little attention to Church 
History will shew that in cities and towns 
Christianity received its first establishment, the 
word pagan, or villager, having remained for 
a long time synonymous with heathen. All the 
cities which we already occupy as central mis- 
sionary stations,—and be it observed it is only 
as such that I speak of them, for I plead for an 
immediate pervasion of every province by the 
word of God,—must appear of overwhelming 
interest when their situation and circumstances 
are adverted to. Calcutta is the capital of 
Bengal, andthe first town of the grand Gangetic 
valley, which in reference to its population and 
resources, has no parallel in any region of the 
earth with which we are acquainted ; and I 
have no doubt that the gospel will radiate 
from it to the banks of the Brahm4putra, and 
all the countries through which that mighty 
river flows. Madras commands the southern 
peninsula of India through all its extent. 
Bombay and Pun4 are the most important 
positions in the Maréth4 country, the strong- 
hold of Braéhmanism, the province in which the 
Hind® spirit till of late proved the most power- 
L 
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ful and determined, and where it has displayed 
its energy by those systematic defences of its 
principles, and assaults on Christianity, which 
called forth the two Exposures of Hinduism 
from my own pen, to which I have already al- 
luded. To Bombay and its neighbourhood, have 
come the great subsisting body of the adherents 
to Zoroastrianism, to see the system of delu- 
sion to which they are attached, slain before 
the Lord. Bombay is, all things considered, the 
greatest commercial emporium in the East, 
and in constant communication with the shores 
of the African continent, the African Islands, 
Arabia, Persia, and other countries forming 
the empire of Muhammadism,—countries to 
which we have sent from it hundreds of 
copies of the Scriptures, and, from first to last, 
thousands of tracts, in various languages, and 
from all of which we have had from time to 
time pupils in our principal Institution. On my 
leaving Bombay, I brought with me to ’Aden, 
on their way to their native country Abyssinia, 
two most interesting youths who had resided 
under my roof for nearly five years, and who 
left our seminary most worthy members of 
our own Christian communion, and ardently 
longing to disseminate Christian light among 
the benighted churches of Tigré and Shoa* 


* For notices of these interesting youths, see Author's work 
on the Lunds of the Bible, vol. ii. p. 637-543. 
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On the same occasion, one of our pupils, an 
Armenian, to all appearance a converted man, 
took his departure to his native town, Julfah 
in Persia. Another of our pupils, a Persian 
munshi, who had solicited baptism from my 
own hands, but with whom I was not altogether 
satisfied, though I was not disposed to place 
him beyond the pale of charity, was baptized by 
the chaplain of one of Her Majesty’s vessels of 
war lying off Beirat. This individual, I regret 
to say, has been driven to madness by the per- 
secutions of the Musalmans. I found him, how- 
ever, when I was in Syria, singing the praises 
of Christ, even during the aberrations of his 
mind,—a sight to me the most affecting. I had 
an opportunity for a few months of instructing 
two of the young chiefs of Henzuan, one of the 
Comoro Islands. Katiiwir, where Mr Glasgow 
and our other Irish brethren, who are endeared 
to us as members of our own body, are labour- 
ing with great zeal and ability, is the most 1m- 
portant settled province on the banks of the 
Indus, the river from which India derives its 
name; and I have no doubt that our friends 
there, with ouresteemed American Presbyterian 
brethren on the confines of the Panjab, will, in 
the course of a few years, find openings for their 
labours through the whole of the north of India, 
and for extending their influence to the great 
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plateau of Asia. The prospects which are be- 
fore us in reference to our geographical distri- 
bution, it will be seen on this glance at it, are 
glorious indeed. Only one matter of regret we 
have connected with the points at which we 
seek to assault the empire of Satan, and that 
is, that hitherto we have not occupied a posi- 
tion in the centre of India. The occasion of 
the regret which I feel on this subject does 
now, in the gracious providence of God, bid fair 
to be dispelled. The munificent offer of £2500, 
made to us by a Christian friend in India, has 
particularly called our attention to that inte- 
resting region ; and all our inquiries respecting 
the locality have increased our eagerness to 
enter it as heralds of the blessed gospel of peace. 
The statement which has been drawn up respect- 
ing it, 1 am happy to say, has commended it- 
self to your Committee ; and if the pecuniary 
means be forthcoming, as is most confidently 
expected they will be, the station of Nagpur, 
nearly equidistant from Bombay, Madras, and 
Calcutta, and where theco-operation of thethree 
missions already established will be exhibited, 
will be immediately occupied. From it the 
gospel, we trust, will radiate in all directions, 
particularly among the simple and unsophisti- 
cated aboriginal tribes of India, who as. yet 
have scarcely, or not at all, succumbed to the 
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heavy and degrading load of Brahmanism, and 
who, though greatly depressed in their circum- 
stances, may enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
when their more self-righteous neighbours are 
excluded. 

Before 1 press on your attention one or two 
specific requests, I think it right to mention, 
that, did our time permit, I should particularly 
notice the labours of the various denominations 
of Evangelical Christians engaged, like our- 
selves, in the great work of propagating Chris- 
tianity in India. It is impossible, however, for 
me to do more than intimate the brotherly 
feelings which we cherish toward them. I al- 
lude to the agents of the Church of England, 
London, Baptist, Wesleyan, and American, and 
German Societies. We view them not as rivals, 
but as friends and fellow-soldiers of the cross. 
Few names are dearer to my heart than those 
of Graves, Fyvie, Taylor, Beynon, Candy, Far- 
ter, Dixon, Allan, and Valentine, and those of 
their junior associates with whom I have often 
been called to maintain the most pleasing fel- 
lowship in the work of the Lord. They are now 
bearing the burden and heat of the day; and 
the time is coming when, as good and faithful 
servants, they will be welcomed to the joy of 
their Lord. 

' The special requests which I have now to 
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make of you and the Christian people of this 
country, will not, J am sure, be neglected be- 
cause of their simplicity. I submit them with 
humility, but with all the earnestness which a 
deep-felt consciousness of want suggests. 

t. And, in the first place, I most anxiously 
solicit a greater abounding in prayer for the 
spread of the gospel in India, and throughout 
the whole world. We missionaries ourselves 
stand greatly in need of the supplications of 
the Lord’s people ; for, in a spiritual point of 
view, we dwell in a dry and thirsty land, and 
are exposed to great temptations, having fears 
without and fightings within, and occupy situa- 
tions the most fearfully responsible to which 
ministers of the word of God can be called. 
Our converts need them, for they require pe- 
culiar illumination, guidance, strength and pur- 
ification. The unconverted whom we address 
need them, for neither the preaching nor teach- 
ing of the word can of themselves be effectual 
to the salvation of the soul. The exertions of 
man, however abundant, however judicious, 
however scriptural, and however persevering, 
are nothing without the divine blessing. The 
untiring hand of a Paul may plant, and the 
streams of the eloquence of an Apollos may 
water, but God only can give the increase. 
When the Lord, by the mouth of Ezekiel, had 
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distinctly promised to the captive Jews restora- 
tion to the land of their nativity, and assured 
them of the enjoyment of his favour in the re- 
ception of unspeakably precious blessings, he 
added, as a solemn call to their supplications, 
“J will yet for this be inquired of by the house 
of Israel, to do it for them.” The glory of God 
is specially displayed in the conversion and 
salvation of men, and for this glory believers, 
who are all “ priests unto God,” must anxiously 
look, and for this glory they ought most anx- 
iously to entreat. Even when most assured of 
the final triumph of divine truth, they must 
imitate the example of the prophets of old, 
who, even when they sang in joyous strains of 
the coming splendour of the church, were led 
to exclaim, in the fervour of devotion, “For 
Zion’s sake will I not hold my peace, and for 
Jerusalem’s sake will I not rest, until the 
righteousness thereof go forth as brightness, and 
the salvation thereof as a lamp that burneth.” 
“QO that thou wouldst rend the heavens, that 
thou wouldst come down, that the mountains 
would flow down at thy presence.” In the 
model of prayer furnished by Christ to his dis- 
ciples, we find one half of the petitions directed 
to the advancement of the honour of God in 
this sinful world,—“ Hallowed be thy name:. 
thy kingdom come: thy will be done in earth, 
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as it is done in heaven.” The apostles formed 
all their plans, and entered on all their enter- 
prises in the spirit and practice of prayer ; and 
on no aid which they received in their labours, 
do they lay so much stress, as on the prayers 
of their disciples Hear what the venerable 
Apostle of the Gentiles says on this subject, 
“Continue in prayer, and watch in the same, 
with thanksgiving ; withal praying for us, that 
God would open to us a door of utterance, to 
speak the mystery of Christ, for which I am 
also in bonds ; that I may make it manifest, as 
I ought to speak.” “ Brethren, pray for us, 
that the word of the Lord may have free course 
and be glorified, even as it is with you; and 
that we may be delivered from unreasonable 
and wicked men, for all men have not faith.” 
“Pray for us, for we trust that we have a good 
conscience, in all things desiring to live honest- 
ly. But I beseech you rather to do this, that 
-I may be restored to you the sooner.” In the 
view of these examples and commands, and of 
our wants in India, I[implore you to support us 
by your prayers. Pray for us in the closet, the 
social circle, and the public assembly. Appoint 
times and seasons for prayer in our behalf, or 
bear us on your hearts before the Lord at your 
monthly and weekly congregational meetings. 
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Give God no rest till he establish the kingdom 
of his Son throughout the world. 

2. My second request of you is, that you do 
all in your power to excite a spirit of Christian 
liberality in behalf of India, throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. It has been 
computed that the Jews, through the medium 
of tithes and offerings, and sacrifices, and the 
appropriation of their time to journeyings to 
Jerusalem, and observance of their festivals, 
and their devoting their land to years of Sab- 
batism, appropriated about one third of what 
was, or might have been their income, to God. 
Our obligations to divine grace are not less 
than theirs; and it becomes us to inscribe 
‘“‘ Holiness to the Lord” on all our possessions, 
to retain them or part with them, solely for the 
advancement of the divine praise. The ex- 
ample of the early Christians at Jerusalem in 
seasons of difficulty and danger, is not that of 
those who exceeded their duty. Paul, whose 
meek independence was unquestionable, com- 
mended the Philippians, because they sent once 
and again to his necessity when he was at Thes- 
salonica. “Beloved,” says John, “ thou doest 
faithfully whatsoever thou doest to the bre- 
thren and:to strangers, who have borne witness 
of thy charity before the church ; whomif thou 
bring forward on their journey, after a godly 
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sort, thou shalt do well ; because that for his 
name sake, they went forth, taking nothing of 
the Gentiles. We ought, therefore, to receive 
such.” I augur well for the cause of Christian 
effort, from what has lately taken place in this 
land. The last few months have witnessed un- 
exampled Christian charity in Scotland, in be- 
half of this church, now more than ever esta- 
blishedin the hearts oftheScottish people. What 
has been done in this respect, has been every- 
where accompanied with the fulfilment of the 
saying that is written, “It is more blessed to 
give than receive.” By thousands and tens of 
thousands, it has been seen and felt, that there 
are joys in benevolence and beneficence, far be- 
yond all that the world can give, or take away. 
The offerings presented at the foot of the cross, 
have been followed by delights infinitely sur- 
passing those which the most costly offerings 
presented at the shrine of fashion and worldly 
honour have ever produced. A great duty has. 
been discharged, though not on the part of all 
according to the demands of the grace of God, 
yet in the judgment of man to an extent which 
has absolutely astonished the enemies of the 
freedom of the Church. Shall these enemies 
have occasion to say, that the effort which has 
been made, is a partial, exclusive, and all-ex- 
hausting effort, which leaves no power for ex- 
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tended action? Are the people of Scotland, 
by whom and for whom the Lord has done so 
great things at home, to signalize themselves 
on this memorable occasion, by the small things 
which they shall do abroad? No, the sense of 
Christian duty and deference to the will of 
Christ, under which they have acted, forbids 
the thought. Their Christian love grasps not 
only the mountains and dales of Caledonia, but 
the most distant regions of the earth. They 
well know that the discharge of one duty makes 
no atonement for the neglect of another. The- 
benevolent affections, like all the other affec- 
tions, under the grace of the Spirit, gather 
strength by exercise. I am persuaded that 
the collections about to be made in all our 
churches will evince the correctness of this be- 
lief. Let our claims and wants be borne in 
mind in all their specialty and amplitude, and 
they will be supplied. The whole burden of 
sustaining our present Indian missions devolves 
upon the Free Church; and though I am a 
missionary myself, I have no hesitation in de- 
claring that it is an honourable, nay an orna- 
mental burden, which the remnant of the 
church, now forming the establishment,—to its 
credit be it spoken,—would be willing to pur- 
chase at a large pecuniary cost. Every Chris- 
tian man throughout the country will be held 
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as giving his vote, through the amount of his 
contributions, on the solemn question of our 
advance or non-advance to the centre of India, 
from which a most powerful cry has reached 
our ears. May God grant that it may be that 
of mercy to the perishing ! 

3. My third request of you is, that you fur- 
nish us immediately with more men for carry- 
ing on the work of the Lord, which has been 
so auspiciously begun. Another missionary, 
and one of no ordinary qualifications,—is im- 
periously needed at Bombay, to aid in sustain- 
ing our present work. Having been called 
myself to labour for seven years alone at that 
station, I can well sympathize with those who 
attempt great movements by an inadequate 
agency. Men are required for the contemplated 
mission at Nagpur. All our missions will, ere 
long, require to be strengthened. Our country- 
men adhering to the Free Church will demand 
a ministry of their own from our Colonial Com- 
mittee ; and by some of the most influential of 
their number we have already been asked to 
bear their wants in mind. Though we expect 
great things indeed from a native agency, and 
daily and hourly pray and labour that it may 
be speedily furnished to a large extent, yet a 
more extended European agency in our mis- 
sions is absolutely needed. We need European 
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missionaries to conduct the primary evangel- 
istic work, through the blessing of God upon 
which those converts are to be made from 
whom candidates for the sacred ministry are to 
be selected. We need European missionaries 
to teach and train these candidates. We need 
European missionaries to shew them the ex- 
ample of an apostolic ministration in all its 
amplitude, and with all its laboriousness, prayer- 
fulness, self-denial, and enterprize. And shall 
few or no men be found full of faith and the 
Holy Ghost, and duly qualified by human learn- 
ing, to come to the help of the Lord, to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty, in India? 
Ye students of theology, and preachers and 
ministers of the divine word, answer ye the 
question ! Answer it in the solitude of your 
closets, as before the all-pervading Spirit of the 
Lord. Answer it after surveying India in all 
its darkness, idolatry, impurity, and blood. 
Answer it in the view of the great pit which 
is there opened and which leads to hell. An- 
swer it in the view of the exalted Saviour, 
whose bowels of compassion still yearn over an 
apostate world, and whose soul now travails in 
ceaseless intercession above, as it did of old in 
unspeakable suffering and agony below, for the 
objects of his redemption out of every kindred 
and country and tongue and nation. Come 
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cheerfully forward as volunteers, and wait not 
the authoritative call of the church. Antici- 
pate even the contributions and assistance of 
the Lord’s people, as did the apostles and evan- 
gelists of the New Testament. Let your aver- 
sion to expatriation, and your apprehensions 
about an uncongenial clime, and your dread of 
having to do with a people of a strange counte- 
nance and a strange tongue, be counterbalanced 
by the infinitely precious promises, “My grace is 
sufficient for thee ;” “ Every one that hath for- 
saken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, 
or mother, or wife, or children, or lands for my 
sake, shall receive an hundredfold, and shall 
inherit eternal life.” Look to the votaries of 
wealth and of honour ready to brave the terrors 
of every clime, and to endure perils from every 
foe; and show to them that the soldiers of the 
cross can even surpass them in enduring hard- 
ness. Perhaps an humble testimony from flesh 
and blood like your own and pertaining to 
your own day, may have its influence with you 
to a certain extent. My own residence in India 
and the East, extending to a period of fifteen 
years, has been one of arduous duty and pecu- 
liar trial. Many a weary hour have I spent in» 
the endeavour to acquiresucha knowledge of the 
living and dead languages of Asia, as the work 
to which I was called, seemed to render neces- 
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sary or desirable. Many a night have I spent 
in agony of soul, seeking an acquaintance with 
the great systems of delusion and superstition 
which have so long exercised their destructive 
sway over the fairest and most extensive por- 
tions of the globe. Many a weary journey have 
I taken through populous districts, and unfre- 
quented wilds and deadly forests, conveying 
the glad tidings of salvation to the perishing 
sons and daughters of India. Often have I 
been ready to sink under the study requisite 
for the combat with error through the medium 
of the press. Wearied to utter exhaustion 
have I often been by the work of forming, and 
superintending, and teaching in schools and 
seminaries. I have learnt to some extent what 
the care of an infant church is in a heathen land. 
I have encountered the tumult of the people 
without, and the wiles of the Sanhedrim within ; 
and have more than once been brought before 
the judges of the earth for the name of Christ. 
Faint and sore-broken, I have stood before the 
dying couch of wife, and child, and sister, and 
friend dear to me as my own soul. I myself have 
been in “ deaths oft,” my life having been fre- 
quently despaired of, or well nigh despaired of, 
by the most eminent physicians. And yet here 
I am, in the good providence of God this day, a 
monument of the divine mercy and goodness, 
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which it becomes me in this assembly of the 
saints devoutly to acknowledge, and which I 
now acknowledge. To the praise of God’s grace, I 
must declare, that I have not found one of God’s 
promises to fail. The hours of my greatest 
suffering have been the hours of my greatest 
spiritual enjoyment. God I have found to be 
a very present help in every time of need. I 
have found the privilege of ministering in In- 
dia, in the break of the day of its moral reno- 
vation, to be great, unspeakably great. With 
many Christian friends, raised up in the good 
providence of God to be my companions in the 
Christian pilgrimage and Christian warfare, in- 
cluding my own children in the faith, I have 
been enabled to take sweet counsel, and found 
their fellowship an unspeakable consolation. 
From my countrymen in general I have met 
with support and encouragement to a degree 
which I cannot rightly acknowledge. In the 
view of the dissipation of error and prejudice 
among the people, and particularly the rising 
generation, I have been transported. India is 
endeared to me by a thousand tender ties and 
associations. There I left my heart, and there, 
if God spare me again to reach the land of my 
adoption, may my ashes rest, till I hear the 
trump of God. Come ye with me,—I can say, 
in the name of God, to many around me,—and 
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the Lord will do you good, for the Lord hath 
spoken good concerning his servants. 
Moderator and respected Christian friends, I 
must conclude, for my strength and your time 
are alike gone. In doing this, allow me to say, 
that I look for much when I advert to the cir- 
cumstances in which you are now met together, 
and to the presence of those around you. Ina 
tract put forth by the Church of Scotland nearly 
two hundred years ago,—in the year 1647,— 
the highest object of a Synod, even an Gicumeni- 
cal Synod of orthodox churches, is stated to be 
the defence and propagation of the gospel. 
“Surely it is to be wished,” it is said ‘in the 
Hundred and Eleven Propositions, “that for 
defending the orthodox faith, both against po- 
pery and other heresies, as also for propagating 
ut to those that are without, especially the Jews, 
a more strait and more firm consociation may 
be entered into. For the unanimity of all the 
churches as in evil ‘tis of all things most hurt- 
ful, so on the contrary side, in good it is most 
pleasant, most profitable, and most effectual.” 
In my letter of adherence to this Free Church 
I have thus remarked :—“ It was a question in 
Christian economics, which arose in connection 
with missions to the Gentile world, which 
gave rise to the first Synod of the Christian 


Church which was ever held; and the pro- 
= : 
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pagation of the gospel throughout the world 
is the grand duty of the Church. Freed as 
the ministers and elders of the Protesting 
Church of Scotland now are, from many em- 
barrassments which restrained their action, 
and from many exhausting contests for the in- 
dependence and purity of the Church, and the 
rights and privileges of its members, which they 
were compelled to wage, they will be enabled, 
it is to be hoped, to devote themselves to the 
discharge of this duty with a power of united 
counsel and energy of devotedness hitherto 
unexampled, and for the effective operation of 
which our form of Church Government is so 
favourable. I indulge the hope that they will 
not only maintain and strengthen, but multiply 
our posts in our great and wondrous empire 
in the East, and extend their benevolent re- 
gard to other regions of the earth on which the 
Sun of Righteousness has not yet arisen with 
healing under his wings.’ The hope which I 
have thus expressed, will, I doubt not, be ful- 
filled. The Evangelical and Free Church of a 
God-fearing people, I firmly believe, will, under 
the blessing of Him who hath on his vesture 
and on his thigh a name written, Kine or K1nas 
anD Lorp oF Lorps, grow and flourish, and send 
forth its boughs to the ends of the earth, which, 
like those of India’s own Banyan tree, shall 
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themselves take root and grow, and exemplify 
the wonder of the East to the people of the 
West, Quot rami tot arbores. Now, more than 
ever, we may expect the fulfilment of the an- 
ticipation of that illustrious man of God, Dr 
Cotton Mather of America :—‘ In the mean 
time, North Britain will be distinguished (par- 
don me, if I use the term Goshenized) by irra- 
diations from heaven upon it of such a ten- 
dency. There will be found a set of excellent 
men in that reformed and renowned Church 
of Scotland, with whom the most refined and 
extensive essays to do good will become so na- 
tural that the whole world will fare the better 
for them.” For grace to act, according to our 
duty and our privileges—according to the ut- 
most capabilities of the Church and the wants of 
the world—let us look to God; and in his great 
loving kindness he may not only exhibit us as 
the monuments of his mercy, but use us as the 
instruments of his praise. Let the whole earth 
be filled with his glory. Amen. 
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IV. THE BRITISH SOVEREIGNTY IN INDIA: 
A SERMON 


“Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right 
hand I have holden, to subdue nations bofore him; and I 
will Joose the loins of kings, to open before him the two- 
leaved gates; and the gates shall not be shut: I will go 
before thee, and make the crooked places straight: I will 
break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder the 
bars of iron: and I will give thee the treasures of darkness, 
and hidden riches of secret places, that thou mayest know 
that I, the Lord, which call thee by thy name, am the God 
of Israel. For Jacob my servant’s sake, and Israel mine 
elect, I have even called thee by thy name: I have sur- 
named thee, though thou hast not known me............ That 
they may know from the rising of the sun, and from the 
west, that there is none beside me. I um the Lord, and 
there is none else............ J have raised him up in righteous- 
ness, and I will direct all his ways: he shall build my city, 
and he shall let go my captives, not for price nor reward, 
saith the Lord of Hosts.”—Isalau xly. 1-4, 6, 13. 


Tue believer in divine revelation, stands on 
high vantage ground when he contemplates the 
moral providence of God. He knows that all 
the events which take place in the theatre of 
the world, whether considered singly, or as 

* Preached in behalf of the Bombay Auxiliary Scottish Mis- 


sionary Society, in St Andrew’s Church, on Sabbath the Sth 
November 1835. 
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forming a part of a grand series leading to 
Most important issues, and conspiring together 
for the display of the divine glory, majesty, 
sovereignty, holiness, and grace, to created in- 
telligences, are appointed, arranged, and direct- 
ed by Him who doeth according to his will in 
the armies of heaven, and among the inhabit- 
ants of the earth. While he acknowledges that 
God’s ways are unsearchable in many of their 
relations, he knows that they are holy, just, and 
good, and characterised by all that excellency 
which is essential to the divine nature. He 
beholds in them such astonishing displays of 
wisdom, as raise his soul in holy admiration ; 
such wonderful acts of omnipotence, as fill him 
with reverence and awe; such innumerable 
proofs of goodness, as affect him with unfeigned 
gratitude ; and such undoubted tokens of faith- 
fulness, as command his highest confidence. He 
beholds God judging the people righteously, and 
governing the nations upon the earth, saving 
the children of the needy, and breaking in 
pieces the oppressor. He sees him frustrating 
the tokens of the hars, and making diviners 
mad, turning wise men backward, and making 
their knowledge foolish. He perceives that all 
the dispensations of God are intimately con- 
nected with the Church of the Saviour; and 
that it is for it God makes bare his holy arm 
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in the sight of the nations, and controls and 
directs the counsels and efforts of the people . 
and their rulers. He judges according to the 
immutable promises of the divine word, and 
not according to the changing appearances of 
present circumstances. He refers every event 
to revealed principles ; and he views even what 
appears most untoward, to be in perfect accord- 
ance with the divine purposes. He is assured 
that God can bring light out of darkness, 
strength out of weakness, and order out of con- 
fusion ; and that he can, and even does, make 
the wrath of man to praise him, as well as re- 
strain the remainder of his wrath. God’s su- 
premacy, both as it respects the direction of 
affairs throughout the universe, and the mani- 
festation of his own character, ought ever by 
him to be devoutly acknowledged, as far as 
both past experience and present expectations 
are concerned. 

These observations are in strict harmony 
with the chapter which I have this day read, 
and in which we find God instructing his church, 
by a discourse to Cyrus, long before that mo- 
narch had appeared. He calls in it those whom 
Isaiah addressed, and the succeeding genera- 
tions who were to be most intimately connected 
with the events to which he refers, and Cyrus 
himself, and even us who live in the present 
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day, to mark and admire his providence, and 
to make of it a suitable improvement. In elu- 
cidation of the portions which we have chosen 
as our text, we shall briefly consider the divine 
dealings with Cyrus adverted to, and their ac- 
tual results ; and, with a view to an application 
of these subjects to ourselves, trace certain 
analogies and comparisons between the eleva- 
tion of the Medo-Persian monarch, and our ac- 
quisition of sovereignty in India, and point out 
the corresponding duties which this sovereignty 
renders it imperative on us to perform. 

1. God’s providential dealings with Cyrus 
were, in many respects, marked and wonderful. 
One hundred and sixty years before his appear- 
ance, he formed the subject of a minute pro- 
phecy, in which his name is mentioned, suitable 
instructions are conveyed to him, his victories, 
and the means by which they were to be achiev- 
ed, are specified, and some of the most import- 
ant transactions which were to follow are enu- 
merated. At this time, the people whom, in 
the first instance, he afterwards headed, were 
undistinguished among the tribes of men, rude, 
uncivilized, and nomadic. His birth took place 
among them at the time appointed. His early 
life is involved in clouds of fable so dense, that 
it is In vain to attempt to dissipate them ; but 
we, perhaps, do not err when we state that his 
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education and early adventures were so ordered 
as to prepare him for the part which he was 
afterwards to act. At the time when God 
called him to be the instrument of his vengeance 
on the haughty and wicked Babylon, he was an 
idolater, a polytheist, and, like the Parsis of 
the present day, a believer in the existence of 
a good and an evil principle. This is evident 
from the manner in which he is addressed :— 
“have surnamed thee, though thou hast not 
known me. I ain the Lord, and there is none 
else. I form the light (the reputed product of 
Hormazd), and create darkness (the reputed 
product of Ahriman). I make peace and create 
evil, (punitive and corrective). I the Lord do 
all these things.” That his agency might be- 
come effective to the extent which was required 
in the counsels of heaven, he first, and probably 
by stratagem on his part, acquired the leader- 
ship of the Persians, and was afterwards raised 
to the command of the united forces both of 
them, and the more powerful Medes, and their 
numerous allies, spoken of by the prophet Je- 
remiah as the “ kingdoms of Ararat, Minni, and 
Aschenaz,” “an assembly of great nations from 
the north country ;”’ and by Xenophon, the 
Greek historian, as the Armenians, Phrygians, 
and other tribes (answering to the description 


of the prophet) which Cyrus had, in the first 
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instance, vanquished, and afterwards gained 
over by favour to the willing support of his 
cause. He marched his forces to the devoted 
city; and “they camped against it, round about. 
They put themselves in array against Babylon.” 
At this time, as for a long period previous, she 
was the “glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the 
Chaldee’s excellency.” Her walls, broad, lofty, 
and extensive, with their numcrous towers and 
brazen gates, formed probably the strongest 
bulwarks ever erected by art ; and the majestic 
river Euphrates, which flowed by their side, or 
filled the ditches which surrounded them, gave 
them every natural advantage. Her streets and 
squares, unequalled for their regularity and ex- 
tent, and the grandeur of their mansions ; her 
temple of Belus, half a mile in circumference, 
and a furlong in height; her magnificent palaces 
and hanging gardens ; her artificial lakes and 
canals; and her stupendous bridges, formed 
the wonder of the ancient world; and the 
description of them at this day excites within 
us feelings of nysterious awe. She was alto- 
gether undismayed by the approach of her con- 
federated adversaries. She was “given to plea- 
sures, dwelling carelessly, and saying in her heart, 
Tam, ard noneelse besides me; I shall not sit as a 
widow, neither shall I know the loss of children.” 
“ God’s device against her, however, was to 
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destroy her.” Trenches were dug around her, 
towers were erected, and the forces of her foes 
were so distributed, that none of her people 
might escape. Her sons, as prophesied respect- 
ing ‘her, “ forebore to fight.” In vain were 
all attempts made to provoke their honour, 
and defy their courage. She trusted in her 
outward defences, and in her internal supplies, 
which were said to be sufficient for a twenty 
years support of her inhabitants. Cyrus, after 
an ineffectual attempt of two years to rouse her 
toaction, became greatly incensed, and prompted 
by that spirit of wisdom and ingenuity with 
which he was endowed, determined to make 
the attempt to turn the course of the river. 
God, “ who saith to the deep, Be dry,” pros- 
pered his efforts. His progress was unobserved, 
and unresisted; and the hour of the fall of 
Babylon arrived. Cyrus made the assault upon 
it, when, during the celebration of one of its 
annual festivals, it was devoted to feasting and 
debauchery and revelry, and when “the gates,” 
leading from the river to the city, which might 
have offered some impediment “were not shut ;” 
and he had possession of it before it could rally 
its forces. Its king, under the sudden conster- 
nation into which he was thrown, and with a 
desire to obtain information respecting the tu- 
mult which was raging, according to the pre- 
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cise word of the prophecy, opened the two- 
leaved gates of his palace, and admitted the de- 
stroyers ; and he and those who were with him 
immediately perished. “ A snare was thus 
laid for Babylon—it was taken, and it was not 
aware ; 1t was found and also caught, for it had 
sinned against the Lord.” Cyrus, who had com- 
menced his military career with a small army, 
got the accomplishment of his utmost desires 
of victory, and acquisition. “(rod gave him 
the treasures of darkness, and hidden riches of 
secret places,” and constituted him the founder 
of one of the most powerful empires known in 
history. 


II. Striking were thus the providential deal- 
ings of God toward Cyrus. They, no doubt, 
excited wonder and astonishment in the minds 
of those who beheld them; but their results 
did not terminate with these emotions. They 
were intended by God for the accomplishment 
of the most important purposes. This is a con- 
clusion which the simplest knowledge of them, 
when viewed in reference to the general course 
of God’s providence, leads us to form; and it 
is a conclusion to which we are led by the ex- 
press and unerring statements of the word of 
God. These statements shew: us that God, 
through his remarkable interpositions, led Cy- 
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rus to the knowledge of himself; that through 
them, and the consequent actings of Cyrus in 
connection with them, he revealed himself from 
the rising of the sun to its going down ; that he 
constituted Cyrus the deliverer of his oppres- 
sed people ; and that he employed the agency of 
his authority and resources, in the rebuilding 
of Jertisalein and the temple, with which the 
interests of the ancient church were so inti- 
mately connected. 

To what extent Cyrus attained to the know- 
ledge of the true God, we are unable precisely 
to state. If the prophecy of Isaiah was ever 
shewn to him,and this appears exceedingly pro- 
bable when the express mention of his name, 
and the interest with which it would be re- 
garded by the captive Jews, are considered, it 
could not fail emphatically to arrest his atten- 
tion, and communicate to him the most import- 
ant information. Nothing is more likely, than 
that it was its declarations, together with the 
reflections to whieh it gave rise connected with 
God’s providential dealings with himself, which 
led him in his proclamation, recorded in the 
first chapter of Ezra, to declare, that “ the Lord 
God of heaven had given him all the nations 
of the earth,” and that “ He is the God which 
is in Jerusalem.” Whether his knowledge be- 
came instrumental or not to his personal sal- 
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vation, and history does by no means warrant 
us to come to a definite conclusion on the sub- 
ject, it was such as vastly to increase his re- 
sponsibility in the sight of God, and to direct 
his judgment in most important public arrange- 
ments. Through it, in consequence, God was 
glorified, and the intimations of the prophet 
respecting it fulfilled. # 

The discoveries of God, through his dealings 
with Cyrus, however, were not confined to 
himself. They had a range of exceeding lati- 
tude, and shewed that these dealings were ap- 
pointed to lead men to “ know from the rising 
of the sun, and from the West, that there is 
none beside Jehovah.” They could not fail to 
be most instructive to all who would make 
them the subject of consideration ; and espe- 
cially to God’s ancient people, who, long pre- 
vious to their occurrence, had been favoured with 
a divine commentary upon them, and whose 
temporal and eternal destinies were. so inti- 
maiely connected with them. Even at this 
present day, their history, compared with the 
prophecies announcing them, forms, through- 
out the world, one of the most striking evi- 
dences of our holy faith, and leads to the con- 
version of many a soul. Till time shall be no 
more, it will stand in the same relation, and 
produce similar effects, among people of every 
kindred and country, and tongue and nation. 
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But we are called by our text to notice more 
particularly the direct results of the elevation 
and success of Cyrus as connected with the 
Jews. “For Jacob my servant’s sake,” said 
the Lord, “and Israel mine elect, 1 have even 
called thee by thy name: I have surnamed 
thee, though thou hast not known me.” At 
the time when he proved victorious, the people 
of God were captives in the Babylonian terri- 
tories, labouring under the greatest religious 
privations, and subjected to harsh and cruel 
oppression. Cyrus, knowing that their God 
had fought for him, determined to liberate them 
without price,-or exaction, or reward of any 
kind whatever. He proclaimed to them a 
general freedom, encouraged them to return to 
their native country, afforded them every pro- 
tection necessary for their journey, gave them 
the means of settling comfortably in their own 
land, allowed all that were about them to 
“ strengthen their hands with vessels of silver, 
with gold, with goods, and with beasts, and 
with precious things,” restored the sacred uten- 
sils which had been abstracted from Jerusalem 
and the temple by Nebuchadnezzar, and gave 
orders for the rebuilding of the house of God, 
which had long lain in ruins* The decree on 
this last point ran in these words: “Let the 


* Ezra, chap. i. 
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house be builded, the place where they offered 
sacrifices, and let the foundations thereof be 
strongly laid; the height thereof threescore 
cubits, and the breadth thereof threescore 
cubits ; with three rows of great stones, and a 
row of new timber; and let the expenses be 
given out of the king’s house.”* Though at- 
tempts were made by the adversaries of the 
Jews to defeat his purposes, they ultimately 
proved unsuccessful. Darius, his successor, 
when his attention was directed to the preced- 
ing decree of Cyrus, instead of throwing imped- 
iments in the way of the fulfilment of the 
pious desires of the Jews, decreed that “of the 
king’s goods, even of the tribute beyond the 
river, forthwith expenses be given unto these 
men that they be not hindered.’t Jealous as 
the Jews were required to be, and jealous as 
they actually were, of interference with their 
church, they prized the assistance and libe- 
rality of the Persian kings, which God, in his 
providence, had proffered to them, when that 
assistance and liberality required them to fore- 
go none of the principles established by God 
for the regulation of their economy. “The 
children of Israel, which were come out of cap- 
tivity, and all such as had separated themselves 
unto them from the filthiness of the heathen 
* Ezra vi. 3, 4. ¢ Ezra vi. 8. 
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of the land,” after they had “ builded and pros- 
pered,” “did eat and kept the feast of un- 
leavened bread seven days with joy: for the 
Lord had made them joyful, and turned the 
heart of the king of Assyria unto them, to 
strengthen their hands in the work of the 
house of God, the God of Israel.”* Thus was 
confirmed the word of God’s servant, and per- 
formed the counsel of his messengers. Thus 
did the kings of Persia, however mixed might 
be their motives and intentions, prove the 
“ministers of God for good.” Thus was God’s 
glory manifested, and the welfare of his church 
promoted and advanced. | 


III. Of God’s providential dealings with 
Cyrus, and the record of their results, an im- 
portant improvement may be made. They 
illustrate the principles by which the general 
providence of God was conducted in the ages 
that are past, and by which, as He is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever, it is still regu- 
lated. It is God who, to the present hour 
raiseth up, and casteth down, and it is thi 
“Most High who ruleth in the kingdom of men 
and giveth it to whomsoever he will’ He 
solemnly calls upon us to mark his doing 
among the nations, as well as to view his han: 

* Ezra vi21,22. 0 
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in the visible works of creation around us. 
He particularly calls upon us to notice the 
events with which we, and our country, are 
most intimately connected ; to study them with 
attention and interest; to mark the wisdom 
and grace displayed in connection with them ; 
and to derive from them all the instruction 
which they areintendedtocommunicate. What 
then, let me ask, have been the general charac- 
teristics of his dealings with us, in regard to 
our acquisition of sovereignty in the great land 
in which we now dwell; and what are the 
duties to which our sense of this responsibility 
prompts us ? 

We have not an inspired comment on the 
history of India, to guide us in our inquiries 
on these subjects; but there are many facts 
respecting them so palpable, and so obviously 
referable to divinely established principles, that 
we can scarcely fail to draw from them right 
conclusions. 

It appears, from the universal record of 
history, that India, from time immemorial, has 
been conceived to be a country boundless in its 
wealth and luxuries; and consequently it has 
been an object of envy and of covetousness, to 
the different nations of the earth. Darius 
Hystaspes, on receiving a report of it from 
Scylax of Caryandra, who had navigated the 
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Indus, was fired with the lust of its riches, and 
lawlessly conquered its northern provinces. 
It was in order to get possession of it, and to 
wield its resources, and not from any national 
provocation, or from any philanthropic desire 
to benefit its inhabitants, that the Macedonian 
hero, urged his forces to its north-western 
borders ; and he experienced the greatest dis- 
appointment, when, from the discouragement 
of his troops, and the opposition of its then 
powerful tribes, he prepared to abandon it, and 
surrendered his partial acquisitions to one of 
his generals. The mixed Bactrians, from the 
love of its riches, encroached on some of its 
most valuable territories, and, as it appears 
from discoveries in antiquities which have been 
lately made, settled in it for several centuries. 
If the Romans, Egyptians, Venetians, Genoese, 
and others were, in after times, content to 
satisfy themselves with the profits of its trade, 
it was because they had not power adequate to 
its subjugation. The love of gain, more than 
the dictates of the Kuran respecting the over- 
throw of infidels, urged the Musalmans to their 
conquest in this region of the world, and the 
final establishment of their empire. The Por 
tuguese, the first of the European powers who 
| discovered the passage by the Cape, though, in. 
the first instance, they aimed at the commerce 
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of the East, which they sought to engross, soon 
panted for territory, and proceeded unjustly to 
acquire it. The Dutch were their close imi- 
tators in this respect, for it was early observed 
of them, that they here paid ten times more 
attention to revenue than to trade. The Eng- 
lish, alone, be it observed, at the commence- 
ment of their enterprize, disclaimed, and that 
sincerely, all idea of conquest. They were 
generally content, as a nation, with the com- 
mercial factories of chartered associations, and 
the gains which resulted from them. It was 
to protect these factories, and to avenge insults 
which had been perpetrated against them, that 
they first took up arms. When victory gave 
possession of a large portion of the country, 
they did not even retain it in their own name ; 
and protests and remonstrances against the ac- 
quisition of it, by the foreign servants of the 
Company, who were accused, and that perhaps 
in a few cases, deservedly, of gross injustice 
and unhallowed ambition, were made by its 
Directors, and by the Senate of the nation. 
The British power and influence, however, 
gradually increased, and extended. The break- 
ing of engagements made by the natives, and 
the formation by them of suspicious confedera- 
tions, were viewed as justifying aggressions 
upon them, and these were seldom unsuccessful, 
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The influence of the other European powers 
unjustly brought to bear against the British, 
formidable though on several occasions it ap- 
peared to be, was ineffectual to restrain them, 
and it was finally weakened so as to cease to 
be a matter of the least anxiety. In the wars 
which were here carried on, comparatively few 
lives, either of our countrymen or the natives, 
were lost. The sons of the land, who flocked 
to our standard, and faithfully and valiantly 
abede by it, formed the body of our armies, 
and its own wealth was their pay. The ar-. 
rangements of Providence have been such, that 
we have got the sovereignty, without any fixed 
design on our part; and we, who came merely 
to trade at a few ports, now cease, this very 
year, to have any commercial transactions on 
the public account, and find ourselves ruling 
over the greater part, of the territory, and 
wielding over the remainder of it, an influence 
little less potent than that of law itself. We, 
a handful of people, from a small island. in. 
the Western ocean, now possess the whole. 
continent of the sons of Bharata, and of the. 
Solar and Lunar kings, whose achievements, ’ 
though seen by us through the.medium of the. 
tradition of national vanity and crafty impos-; 
ture, must: yet be admitted to be those, of- 
mighty men,-of renown. Our suecess: in, thia, 
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land, I have no hesitation in declaring, is un- 
paralleled in the history of the world. It sur- 
passes in wonder that of Cyrus over Babylon, 
the various stages of which, remarkable though 
they were, we can trace and understand. It 
surpasses the conquests of Alexander, who 
overthrew the empire established by Cyrus, 
for he was impelled by a thirst of military glory, 
and the desire of unjust acquisition, and rather 
marched his predatory troops through savage 
or half-civilized countries, than brought them 
under a regular government ; and he himself 
had to turn his face to his home after he came 

to these regions. It surpasses all that Rome, 

the mistress of the world, in her proudest days, 

accomplished, for, in no such short space as 

eighty years, did she ever subdue ninety mil- 

lions of people, and never did her eagles move 

without glutting themselves on the carcases of 
unnumbered multitudes of slain. It surpasses 
that of the fanatical Saracens, who, though im- 
pelled to the field by the promise believed, 
though false, of heaven, as the reward of their 
valour, occupied more than a century in sub- 
jugating a population of less, at the highest 
computation, than sixty millions. It surpasses 
that which issued in the establishment of the 
great Moghal, for by slow advances was it 
procured, and at no period did it appear very 
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secure, and it was impaired by the Marathas 
at the time of its greatest glory. It isa success, 
so unexpected, and brought about by so great 
a concurrence of events, and interpositions, 
that even the most indevout when reflecting 
upon it, must ascribe it to God himself. “The 
Lord most high is terrible ; he is a great King 
over all the earth. He hath subdued the people 
under us, and the nations under our feet.” 


IV. And for what purpose, let, me now ask, 
has God conferred upon us the sovereignty of 
this great country? Is it merely that we may 
consume, or export, its wealth, find situations of 
honour and respectability for a portion of 
Britain’s youth, and afford protection and se- 
curity to our private trade? Is there an in- 
dividual, within these walls, so selfish in his 
fedlings, so little skilled in general history, and 
so limited in his views of the Divine arrange- 
ments, as to answer this question in the affir- 
mative? I believe that there is not one. I 
believe that all of you would spurn away the 
idea, that such remarkable interpositions as 
have been made in our behalf, are intended by 
the All-wise disposer of events, to have their 
termination in our personal, and national, 
secular aggrandizement. I believe that all of 
you will not only admit, but readily declare, 
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that it is for this country’s weal that it hath 
been given to us ; and that, considering on the 
one hand, its amazing extent, and its teeming 
population, and its present wants and neces- 
sities ; and, on the other, the infinitely precious 
blessings which we hold in possession, and 
which we have it in our power to bestow, there 
is a responsibility resting upon us in connection 
with it so great that it transcends our calcula- 
tion. I more than fear, however, that the facts 
which we admit, and the declarations which 
we make, have not only been long overlooked 
and withheld by us; but that even now they 
are very far indeed from being properly felt 
and acted upon. 

Cyrus had no sooner conquered Babylon than, 
heathen though he was, he made some acknow- 
ledgment of the Lord God of Israel. Our first 
act, after acquiring territory in India, however, 
was not that of confessing God before the hea- 
then who had been subdued under us. We 

shewed no care to awaken their curiosity, and 
to lead them to inquire into the nature of 
Christian principle and practice ; but we fol- 
lowed a line of conduct more calculated to con- 
firm them in their errors, than to induce them 
to seek deliverance. They did not see a Chris- 
tian ministry of any amount, and of any ap- 
provable devotedness, seeking the conversion 
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and improvement of our countrymen ; and they 
did not witness the worship of God at the dif- 
ferent stations in our public assemblies, and in 
temples reared to the honour of Jehovah. They 
did not even, for a long time, know that we had 
a God distinct from their own vanities, that 
he had made to us a revelation of his will, that 
he demanded our homage, or that, in his un- 
searchable wisdom and grace, he had opened a 
way for the salvation of our souls. Instead of 
saying, like Cyrus, “ He is the God who is in 
Jerusalem,” we did not even,—to our everlast- 
ing shame be it spoken,—preserve neutrality 
in reference to their superstitions and delusions. 
In many instances, we thoughtlessly or pre- 
sumptuously endowed their idols and their 
temples ; ratified their ceremonies ; took part 
in their idolatrous rites and processions, and 
nocturnal dances and revelries, dignified them 
with military and civil honours, and partici- 
pated by levying taxes, in their unholy gains ; 
invoked their gods at the commencement of 
our. official correspondence, suffered to be dedi- 
cated to them the records of our provincial 
courts of justice, and employed Brahmans to 
pray to them and propitiate them, that they 
might send us rain and fruitful seasons. In 
many instances, we did these things, do I say? 
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In many places, alas, and to a great extent, we 
still do them.* 

. Cyrus, after his conquest of Babylon, granted 
deliverance from civil and religious bondage to 
God’s exiled servants. We, after the conquest 
of India, granted full toleration to proselytism 
under every system of error, however extrava- 
gant, absurd, and immoral, but denied it to 
Christianity, that system of eternal truth, to 
which, and to which alone, our nation is in- 
debted for all its greatness and all its pre-emi- 
nence, and which we professed to one another 
to be the sole foundation of hope with regard 
to the world to come. Instead of generously 
throwing the shield of protection over the mi- 
nisters of God’s word, commissioned by the 
churches to call upon India’s inhabitants to 
forsake their false gods and dumb idols, for the 
worship of Him who made the earth, and the 
sea, and the fountains of water, and to aban- 
don their foolish ablutions, and pilgrimages, and 
penances, and other mistaken works of merit, 
for the righteousness of the Son of God from 
heaven, we denied them access to these shores, 

* Since this Sermon was preached, most of the evils referred 
to above have been remedied by the Government of India. The 
subject of the endowment of the heathen temples, however, yet 
unhappily remains for consideration, though there ought to be no 


question about the immediate withdrawment of all discretional 
grants, however long they may have continued to be paid. 
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or forced them to retire into foreign possessions 
after they landed, or returned them to the 
countries from which they came, or sadly re- 
strained and discountenanced them in their 
operations. We did all this with a show of 
argument which outraged all the history of 
man, and which unblushingly perverted facts 
palpable as the sun in the meridian firmament. 
At one time, in despite of the innumerable 
devas, and devasthans, and “idols of gold, and 
silver, and brass, and stone, and wood,” to be 
found throughout the country, and which, if 
collected together, would form the materials 
and inhabitants of the largest city of the world ; 
and in despite of the funeral piles consuming 
thousands of helpless widows, and the rolling 
cars of Moloch crushing hundreds of wretches, 
and midnight orgies so abominable that they 
defy description, and a moral code so lax, that 
with regard to many particulars it cannot be 
distinguished from a lustful licence, we told the 
world that the Hindas were so religious, virtu- 
ous, and happy, that they did not need the 
Gospel ; and, at another, in despite of all the 
native churches, formed by the Nestorians of 
Syria, and the Danes, and Germans in the 
South, that they were so firmly bound by the 
immovable chain of caste, and so deeply .sank 
in the ocean of error, delusion, and vice, that 
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the Gospel could not reach them. At one 
time, we maintained that the Brahmans were 
so skilful philosophers and transcendant meta- 
physicians, and acute masters of logic, that they 
could defeat in argument the very professors of 
our universities ; and at another, that instead 
of meeting a missionary on the arena of discus- 
sion, they would raise up armies, and engage 
our troops in the field. At one time, we urged 
that missionaries would be so indiscreet, and so 
regardless of their own success in their work, that 
‘they would wantonly outrage the prejudices of 
the natives, and sacrifice their own lives in a 
needless storm of popular fury ; and at another, 
that they would proceed so peaceably, and 
quietly, and sneakingly, and jesuitically to work, 
that they would win the heart of the popula- 
tion, and wield their influences against the 
established government. At one time, we in- 
sisted that science must of necessity precede 
Christianity, and prepare the way for her pro- 
gress ; and at another, that Christianity would 
precede science, and, instead of viewing her as 
a handmaid, as she was wont to do, would prove 
so illiberal that she would not even allow her 
to follow in her train. At one time, we main- 
tained that the effect of education would be 
that of divorcing the affections of the instructed 
from their teachers and their institutions, and 
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qualifying them for rousing the nation to 3 
successful resistance of them ; and, at another, 
that its effect would be that of exhibiting the 
instructed as a privileged and favoured class, 
who instead of being respected by their coun- 
trymen, and permitted to wield over them an 
effective influence, would excite their jealousy, 
and engender opposition, and even persecution. 
No theory, however absurd, we left to be in- 
vented. No occurrence, however undeniable, 
we refrained from perverting. : 

Cyrus set apart a large portion of the reve- 
nues of his State for the support of true religion 
among the Jews. After a great deal of discus- 
sion, our Parliament voted a single lakh of 
rupees, a sum bearing no proportion to our in- 
come, to be given as a donation for the promo- 
tion of general education amongst the many 
millions of our subjects, who minister to our 
comfort and affluence. We, the representatives 
of the British nation in India, instead of apply- 
ing this grant wholly to the diffusion of a know- 
ledge of the literature and science of the West, 
as, we must suppose, was intended, employed 
most of it in the support of colleges for teach- 
ing pensioned students the elements. of the 
“sacred,” and not neglected, Sanskrit and 
Arabic languages, and inculcating through 
them the immoral precepts of the Vedas and - 
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Puranas, the aphorisms of dreamy and obsolete 
legislators, and the prescriptions of quack- 
doctors, and alchemists, who died in the ardent 
search of the philosopher's stone, or in printing 
oriental books, to fill the shelves of a learned, 
and curious, and meritorious, but, as far as the 
education of the people of India is concerned, 
illiberal and unphilanthropic, confederacy, of 
English and French antiquarians. It is only 
within these few months, that this misappropri- 
ation has to any extent been testified against, 
and it is only within these few weeks, that 
steps have been taken to restrict and ultimately 
to suppress it. 

It is in a spirit of heaviness, my brethren, 
and with a view to associate our regrets and 
complaints with regard to the past, with our 
vigorous efforts to amend our ways, and to re- 
deem the time which is to come, and not to 
indulge a spirit of vain censoriousness, that I 
have alluded to these melancholy circumstances. 
While I afflict my soul in the remembrance of 
them, I bless God that a brighter day has now 
begun to dawn upon this land, even the day of 
its merciful visitation. It isa matter of sincere 
congratulation, that with the blessing of God 
upon the enlightened and Christian advocacy 
of our Grants, and Buchanans, and Wilberforces, 
andthe supplication of thousands of our coun- 
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trymen at home, a Christian ministry, consider- 
able, though still inadequate, has been provided 
for the sons of England and Scotland here so- 
journing. Our religion, though far from being so 
prominent as it ought to be, is now a matter of 
public observation by our numerous heathen 
neighbours, and as far as the number of its 
professors is concerned, is undoubtedly on the 
increase. At almost every station, there are 
some true disciples of Jesus, who adorn hig 
Gospel by their life and conversation, and who 
devote themselves to works of Christian phil- 
anthropy. The order has been issued from the 
authorities at home, and has already been par- 
tially carried into effect, “ That in all matters 
relating to their temples, their worship, their 
festivals, their religious practices, and their 
ceremonial observances, our native subjects be 
left entirely to themselves.” Some of their 
most unnatural and horrid rites, as that of Sati, 
have been abolished by law ; and measures are 
in operation, which, it is to be hoped, will end 
in the complete suppression of infanticide, that 
crime which is scarcely equalled in the black 
catalogue of human guilt. The Euphrates, the 
source of protection and supply to the Babylon 
of India, so long fed by misapplied endowment, 
and guarded by perverted authority, and in- 
considerate custom, is drying up; and the way 
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is preparing for the kings of the East, the ap- 
pointed instruments of its destruction, to make 
the assault upon it. None who come to seek 
the welfare of India, are denied the right of 
residing any where within its extensive bound- 
aries. The fullest liberty of speech and of 
writing, is now granted to the missionary of 
the Cross. He may lift up his voice and pro- 
claim a Saviour’s love, and pardoning mercy, 
and glorifying grace to listening multitudes, 
from the mountains of Him4laya on the North, 
to the Cape of Comorin on the South, none 
daring to make him afraid; and, as long as he 
confines himself to legitimate argument, he 
may expose every system of error and of su- 
perstition, prevalent in the land; and he may 
freely distribute the word of life, so that the 
various tribes may read in their own tongues 
the wonderful works of God. He may open 
thousands of schools, and have them speedily 
filled to overflowing, and unfold to them every 
doctrine, and inculcate every precept, revealed 
by God. The faith of every one of us is sup- 
ported, and our hearts are cheered bythe sight, 
in several districts, of hundreds of actual con- 
verts, of those who have forsaken heathen de- 
lusions, and asked, and received, admission into 
the Christian church, and of greater multitudes 
who, after partial inquiry, are convinced of the 
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approaching destruction of the systems of error, 
and who foresee the coming triumph of our 
holy faith. What has been already accomplished, 
however, though encouraging, bears no propor- 
tion to what remains to be done, for there are 
millions around us (O how solemn is the 
thought !) perishing for lack of knowledge. We 
have obtained desired facilities for operations, 
rather than have earnestly commenced them. 
The mountains have been brought low, and the 
valleys have been exalted, that a high-way 
might be prepared for the chariot of the Gospel, 
rather than it has advanced, in any consider- 
able degree, in its glorious course. We are 
placed ina situation the most important in the 
globe; and we possess opportunities of usefulness 
such as are nowhere else enjoyed. We have now 
the power, under God, as individuals, societies, 
churches, and governments, of benefiting the 
natives to an unlimited extent. Let us awake 
to something like an adequate sense of the 
privilege and responsibility of doing the good 
which God requires of us as his professed fol- 
lowers. Let us continue to preserve these 
lands from external invasion, and to maintain 
in them what they have never enjoyed with- 
out us, internal repose. Let us give to the 
people a body of rational and enlightened law, 
and exercise over them a benignant, and pater- 
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nal, and equitable sway. Let us call forth the 
resources of the country, not only for our own 
agerandizement, but its particular benefit. Let 
us now shew by our works, as well as by the 
clear indications of providence, that we have 
been called to promote India’s highest interests, 
to declare to its inhabitants from its Eastern 
to its Western border, that there is none but 
Jehovah, that he is the Lord, and there is none 
else. Let the godliness of our lives tell, that 
we are a “chosen generation, a royal priest- 
hood, a holy nation, a peculiar people; that 
we should shew forth the praises of hom who 
hath called us out of darkness into his marvel- 
lous light.” Let the consecration of our pos- 
sessions and influence, and the devotedness of 
our endeavours, evince, that we view ourselves 
not as our own but as bought with a price, even 
the precious blood of Christ. Let us here, ani- 
mated by godlike zeal, and heavenly love, and 
tender compassion, proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord, deliverance to the captives, 
held in a bondage more dreadful than that of 
Egypt or Babylon, and the recovering of sight 
to the blind, and the opening of the prison to 
them that are bruised and bound. Let us here 
tell the wonders of redeeming grace to all who 
have ears to hear, and hearts to understand. 
0 
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Let us here build on the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner-stone, that temple of the 
Lord, more glorious by far than that of Jerusa- 
lem of old, in which his spiritual glory will 
dwell, and his true worshippers rejoice, and 
the living and beautified stones of which shall 
experience no decay, and against which the 
Darbar of hell shall never prevail. Though 
our services in themselves merit no reward, 
and though at the best they must be a most 
imperfect expression of our obligations to the 
Divine goodness and mercy, they will assuredly 
not be overlooked by him in whose cause we 
render them. If we discharge the solemn du- 
ties which are incumbent on us, God will bless 
us both individually and collectively, above all 
that we can conceive. If, on the other hand, 
we neglect these duties, our glory and dominion 
will pass away, and only the curse will be ours, 
the bitter curse of Meroz, who came not to the 
help of the Lord, against the mighty. God’s 
work, notwithstanding, will still advance. He 
will raise up other, and more worthy, and effi- 
cxent instruments, and carry it on to perfection, 
for he hath declared, “I have sworn by myself, 
the word is gone out of my mouth in right- 
eousness, and shall not return, That unto me 
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every knee shall bow, every tongue shall 
swear * 


* T subjoin the statement made at the conclusion of this Ser- 
mon, as it alludes to the prospects of the Scottish Mission at 
Bombay in 1835, when it was transferred to the General As- 
sembly of the Church. “An opportunity is this day afforded 
you, my friends, of aiding in the great cause to which I] have 
now directed your attention, by your contributing to an insti- 
tution, which has the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom 
in view. All its funds are expended in local operations, and if 
they were much more ample than they are, they could all be 
profitably employed. There is no indisposition, but much 
eagerness, on the part of the natives, to listen to the mission- 
aries, and to enter into discussions with them, and to receive 
the portions of the Scriptures, and other books, which are offered 
to them. The schools, both or boys and girls, are highly prized, 
and well attended, and are instrumental not only in the instruc. © 
tion of fifteen hnndred children in the principles of Christianity, 
and the elements of general knowledge; but exercise a benefi- 
cial effect on the parents, who often acquire some acquaintance 
with what is contained in the books used in them, and who not 
unfrequently attend at the exuminations which are regularly 
conducted. <A spirit of inquiry has, by the various operations 
of the Society, and those of kindred institutions, been awak- 
ened; and no calculation can be made of what may be the im- 
portance of its issues. Some Hindis and Musalmans have 
already, after making a profession of faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, been received into the Church by baptism ; and several 
Roman Catholics have abandoned their public connection with 
the ‘man of sin.’ Three weeks ago, after baptizing a Hindé 
woman, I dispensed in Bombay the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper to thirteen natives, who have thus been led to unite with 
us in church fellowship. At the other stations, also, there are 
some native communicants. We have several candidates for 
admission into the church, A few of whom we once hoped well 
have left our little flock. We are not without our trials; and 
we frankly admit, that we are supported more by our hopes for 
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the future than by our present success. It is that, through the 
blessing of God, on which we humbly rely, the day of small 
things may become great, that we invite your prayers and your 
contributions.” 

Since this statement was made the work of the Lord has con- 
tinued to advance at Bombay, as at other stations in India, in 
the most encouraging manner. 


2138 


V. THE PECULIAR CLAIMS OF INDIA AS A 
FIELD OF MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE: AN 
ADDRESS.* 


THE cause of missions is emphatically the cause 
of God and the cause of man. It is that enter- 
prise of mercy on which the Eternal Father 
entered, when he proposed to his well-beloved 
and only-begotten Son that he should become 
the surety and the substitute of those whom 
he determined to save; and which the Son 
sought to execute when he left the regions of 
glory and of bliss, and travelled in the great- 
ness of his strength towards this world, when 
he assumed our lowly nature, and when he 
laboured and suffered and died that we might 
be redeemed from the curse and thrall of sin. 
It is that very work of grace to forward which 
Christ ascended up on high, leading captivity 
captive and receiving gifts for men, even for 
the rebellious, and to advance which his soul 
is now travailing in ceaseless intercession, and 


* This address, having been delivered before it was com- 
mitted to writing, has been transcribed principally from news- 
paper notes. 
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on which the universality of the power which 
he has received in heaven and in earth is now 
exercised by him as King of kings and Lord of 
lords. Its genuine character was announced 
by the angels who proclaimed the advent of the 
Messiah on the plains of Bethlehem, “ Glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace, and good 
will to men.” Its extension is the diffusion of 
light, life, love, and liberty, among the human 
race. Its triumph will be the establishment 
of that glorious kingdom which is righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. It 
is in subordination to it—be it said with reve- 
rence,—that the whole economy of God’s moral 
administration of the affairs of this world has’ 
been formed, is regulated, and is now ordered. 
It occupies a prominent, nay, the paramount, 
place in the Scriptures of truth, and in the 
dealings of God’s providence with the children 
of men. We are brought into contact with it 
—it forces itself on our attention—in connec- 
tion with every religious exercise in which we 
can engage. We cannot engage in the praise 
of God without being called upon to adopt such 
lofty strains as those in which we have. now 
celebrated that praise,— 

“ His large and great dominion shall ee 
From sea to sea extend : ce CHB, 


It from the river shall reach forth 
Unto earth’s utmost end.” 
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We cannot engage in prayer, even using that 
simple form of devotion which Christ taught 
his disciples, without supplicating that God’s 
name may be hallowed, that his kingdom may 
come, and that his will may be done in earth 
even as it isin heaven. We cannot engage in 
the perusal of the word of God, without en- 
countering such plain and emphatic and solemn 
commands and assurances as these, “ Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature ;’ “Go ye and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; ... and, lo, I 
am with you alway unto the end of the world;” 
and, “ Ye shall receive power after that the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you ; and ye shall be 
witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in 
all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the utter- 
most part of the earth.” 

But I must not forget that it is not my object 
at present so much to plead the general cause 
of Christian missions throughout the world, as 
to set forth the peculiar and distinctive claims 
of Inpra as a missionary field, which we are 
met here this evening to consider. 

The claims of India as a missionary field, I 
have no hesitation in saying, are paramount 
among those of every other country of our 
globe. I feel it absolutely impossible to do 
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justice to them, though at present I shall make 
the attempt simply to enumerate the most im- 
portant of their number. 

1. India has peculiar claims on our attention 
as an evangelistic field, on account of its mag- 
nitude as a country, and the great extent of rts 
population. 

India, as you will see from the map, is the 
greatest inter-tropical country of Asia. I here 
denominate it a country, but it is in reality 
more like a continent than a country. From 
the Him4laya mountains, or snowy range, by 
which it is bounded on the north, to Point de 
Galle on the south, we have upwards of thirty 
degrees of latitude ; and from the coasts of 
K&tiaw4r on the west, to the confines of China 
on the east, we have about thirty degrees of 
longitude. Among the mountains of India, 
towering to the heights of heaven, and over its 
vast and oceanic plains, we have a population 
which, according to the statistical tables pub- 
lished under the auspices of the East India 
Company, and digested by Mr Montgomery 
Martin and the Baron Bjornstjerno, athounts, 
inclusive of that on the borders of the Indus, 
most certainly to be comprehended in India 
proper,—to two hundred millions of souls. We 
have there a fifth or a sixth part of the whole 
human race, comprising, as we all know, a great 
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variety of tribes and tongues, emphatically need- 
ing the gospel of Christ, and yet to be reclaimed 
from the bondage and service of the Evil One. 
The mind of the contemplative Christian is 
positively appalled, and the soul of the com- 
passionate Christian is sorely grieved, at the 
extent of the land there yet to be possessed. 
He positively trembles at the thought that all 
this moral desolation exists upwards of eighteen 
hundred years after Christ commissioned his 
servants and apostles to seek the conversion of 
the world. Only in one other country of the 
globe does he see such fearful moral destitution. 

2. But, secondly, India is not merely a coun- 
try of almost immeasurable extent, and of -an 
almost incalculable population, but it is wholly 
accessible as a field of missionary operations, 
and that through some of the most wonderful 
providential dispensations which it is possible 
for us to contemplate. 

There isonecountry of theglobe, as I have just 
now hinted, of a greater superficial extent than 
india. That is the immense empire of China, 
with its population of three hundred and sixty 
millions of inhabitants. That country, how- 
ever, in its length and breadth, is closed to the 
entrance of the herald of the cross. Only at 
the islet of Hongkong, in possession of Britain, 
and at five commercial ports, is a residence 
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allowed him. How far otherwise it is in India, 
you yourselyes know, though perhaps you too 
little reflect on the wonderful events through 
which under God this happy state of matters has 
been brought about. There is little that is more 
remarkable in the world than the establishment 
of the British power in India. About three hun- 
dred years ago, Camoens, the poet of Portugal, 
wrote his work entitled the Lusiad. He repre- 
sents in it the hero of his story as describing the 
various countries of Europe to the people of the 
East ; but England was then so little known to 
them that he does not condescend even to men- 
tion itsname. It was in the year 1600 that we 
first began to trade with India, and that on a 
very limited scale. At that time we had not 
a foot of territory within its extensive bound- 
aries. Our first acquisition of any considerable 
part of the soil of India was in the year 1661, 
when our island of Bombay was granted ‘as 
dowry to the second Charles by the Portuguese. 
In the year 1690, the wish was first expressed 
that, like the Lusitanians and Dutch, our pre- 
decessors, we should become a nation in the 
East ; but that desire was no sooner expressed 
than it was suppressed. In the year 1698, we 
were.allowed to purchase from the great Moghal 
three or four insignificant villages on the banks 
of the Ganges, where Calcutta, our famous 
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metropolis, now stands. In 1717, we were 
able, through Mr William Hamilton, who by 
his medical skill had obtained powerful influ- 
ence in high quarters, to procure thirty-seven 
additional villages contiguous to those now 
mentioned, and to acquire certain valuable 
privileges with regard to trade. The partial 
defence of our own factories had by this time 
come into our hands. It was about the middle 
of last century that we first began to enter into 
political relations with the Muhammadan and 
native rulers of India, who were not long in 
shewing that they were as ready to break cove- 
nants as to makecovenants. I am not here to 
vindicate the whole of our own procedure with 
regard to them ; but this I can fairly say, that 
there was no definitely formed and fixed de- 
sign, either on the part of our country at home 
or its agents and representatives abroad, to 
snatch the sovereignty from their hands. When 
wars occurred, and when rumours of wars were 
heard, the ambition of the few, was frowned 
at and reprobated by the moderation of the 
many. So late as 1793,—that is little more 
than half a century ago,—when a charter was 
granted by Parliament to the East India Com- 
pany, it was expressly declared in it, that “To 
pursue schemes of conquest and extension of 
deminion in India, are measures repugnant to 
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the wish, the honour, and the policy of this na- 
tion.” Notwithstanding of all this repugnance 
to an extension of our power in the East, our 
movement has been onwards and onwards. 
District after district, and nation after nation 
in India, have become subject to our sway ; 
and in the eyes of the world our power has 
there become paramount, our European rivals 
having been driven from the field, and our na- 
tive opponents succumbing to our might, or, 
as even they deem it, to that Providence by 
which it has been wielded. The sons of India, 
themselves impatient of the Muhammadan and 
native yokes, have rushed to our standard, and 
fought our battles, their own wealth being their 
pay ; and they do homage to us as deliverers, 
as well as conquerors. A nation professing 
Christianity in its simplest form now rules over 
the whole of India ; and—though after consi- 
derable hesitation—it has widely opened the 
door for the entrance of the messenger of the 
gospel. Through the whole of this vast country, 
the shield of Britain is held over the missionary 
for his protection. No hostile bands oppose 
his progress. No roving savage of the wilder- 
ness destroys his settlements, or schools, or 
churches. No edict of a mock celestial power 
says to him, “ Hitherto shalt thou go and no 
farther.” No formidable foreign visitant claims 
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an unacknowledged protectorate over the con- 
verts of his ministry, and at once hypocritically 
and cruelly crushes their spiritual and civil 
liberties. He is free to travel, and to teach 
and preach both by the press and living voice. 
In regard to providing a sphere for the enter- 
prise of the Christian Church in India, God’s 
providence is far indeed before the endeavours 
of that Church. The field is not yet occupied 
to a hundredth, nay a thousandth, part of its 
necessities. The harvest there is great. O let 
us pray the Lord of the harvest to thrust forth 
labourers into that immeasurable vineyard ! 

3. Thirdly, we are placed as a nation under 
very great obligations to India. 

We all know how expensive, nay almost ruin- 
ous, to our country, have been the wars which 
we have waged on the battle-field of Europe. 
They have well-nigh, for the time being, ex- 
hausted our resources, straining our nation’s 
credit to the utmost, and leading to the con- 
traction of debts, and the assumption of bur- 
dens, which will not be got rid of till genera- 
tions yet to come are numbered with those 
which are gone. Our wars in India, though 
attended with the loss of life, as all wars are, 
have not cost our nation a single farthing, but 
have been defrayed from the revenues or credit 
ofthat country itself. Even when they have 
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been waged in different provinces of the land, 
large advantages of a pecuniary kind have ac- 
crued to our nation. Many of our countrymen 
have had, and now have profitable employment 
both in our military and civil services in India. 
The commerce of India is by far the most ad- 
vantageous which we have in the East; and 
destitute of it, many of our manufactories at 
home would be altogether closed. Not to speak 
of it as a system of exchange, I would remind 
you that its annual profits amount to a very 
large sum. In the shape of these profits, and 
dividends on India stock, and pensions to re- 
tired officers, and “ fortunes,” as they are called, 
accumulated in India, about eight millions 
sterling annually accrue to Great Britain. It 
is by the possession of India, that our pre-emi- 
nence among the European nations continues. 
By all of them it is coveted; and not one of 
them could acquire India without being exalted 
above its neighbours. Our debt of gratitude to 
India for temporal mercies is indeed great ; and 
most anxiously should we ask, How can that 
debt of gratitude be best discharged? India 
gives us at present the greatest blessings whicn 
if can impart. O that we in all sincerity and 
ardour of soul would resolve to give India the 
greatest blessing which we possess, even the 
knowledge of the true God and of Jesus Christ 
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whom he has sent! We know how to do good 
in India, even the greatest good ; and if we do 
it not, to us it will be sin, even great sin. Not 
to speak of a reciprocation of mutual blessings 
with India, let us remember our providential 
obligations to that land. It is surely for no 
mean purpose in God’s moral administration of 
the affairs of the world, that he has established 
us in the land. His purposes of wisdom and of 
grace connected with it are most certainly not 
exhausted either in our personal or national 
aggrandizement. We fondly hope that through 
Britain, India is yet to be converted to God. 

4. Fourthly, there is a great deal of available 
Christian influence and co-operation in India, 
to be secured and directed in behalf of the cause 
of Christian missions. 

It used to be said of our countrymen pro- 
ceeding to India about half a century ago, that 
they left their consciences at the Cape of Good 
Hope, or, in other words, abandoned their reli- 
gious principles about half way to India. When 
they began to settle at the places of their des- 
tination, they were not slow to learn the vices 
of the heathen, and not slow to teach the hea- 
then the vices of the European nations. In 
the good providence of God, however, a great 
change has taken place in the circumstances of 
many of our countrymen now resident in India. 
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The revival of religion among the upper classes 
of society at home during the current century, 
has enabled them to send to India a consider- 
able number of the true disciples of Christ, 
whose attachment to his cause has been unal- 
tered by change of clime and of country. If 
many persons belonging to a different category 
have lost their consciences on the road to India, 
some of them have more than regained them 
in that remote country. Many of them there, 
through intercourse with Christian brethren, 
the teaching of the Lord’s servants,—including 
the missionaries sent for the purpose of propa- 
gating Christianity in the land—and the varied 
dispensations of divine providence, applied and 
blessed by the Spirit of God himself, have been 
brought to a saving knowledge of the truth as 
it is inJesus. So much has this been the case, 
that it may be safely said that the proportion 
of individuals of Christian worth and piety in 
India, in the civil and military services of the 
government and in general society, 18 not cer- 
tainly below that which is to be found in our 
own highly favoured native land. Of these 
brethren in the faith, many prove themselves 
to be the genuine and warm and devoted friends 
of the missionary cause, most powerfully aiding 
it by their counsels, their contributions; and 
their prayers. In some missions, they give 
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nearly as much, and do as much, for the ad- 
vancement of the Redeemer’s cause as do the 
churches at home. Their readiness to co-operate 
with these churches in this manner, forms, I 
hold, a loud call to the churches not only to 
maintain but extend their missions in India 
Such aid as this is wanting in many of the 
countries of the world in which missions have 
been established. The very fact that it is forth- 
coming in India, should secure for India a very 
special regard and attention. 

Theargument requires to be stated in another 
form. The Christians in India have their tes- 
timony to give to the heathen ; for neutrality 
and obscuration are altogether inconsistent 
with the very existence of Christianity. That 
testimony is partly given by example ; and it 
is a happy circumstance that as such it is marked 
by multitudes of the heathen. That testimony - 
is also given by personal address and conversa- 
tion ; and when opportunities are duly sought 
and found, that address and conversation prove 
invaluable. But matters must not be allowed 
to rest in this position. Christian example, 
however calculated to enlighten and to win, 
needs an extensive and systematic interpreta- 
tion, and the work of Christian instruction re- 
quires the undivided attention and labour of 
those who are specially called to minister in 
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the Church and for the Church, and such as 
Christians, faithfully following their secular 
avocations, cannot render to the amount that 
is absolutely necessary. The Christians resi- 
dent in India, then, must not wax feeble in 
their cry for an increase of the number of the 
devoted missionaries of the cross, and must not 
cease to render vigorous support to them when 
engaged in their labours. Mercy to the mul- 
titudes among whom they dwell, and from 
whom they derive their worldly all, requires 
them to extend to them, through the instru- 
mentality of others, as well as through their 
own exertions, all the relief that is in their 
power. The Christian character cannot be 
maintained, while Christian work is neglected, 
and the agency specially appointed by Christ is 
despised. Neither the maxims of the world, 
nor the instructions of well-meaning, though 
erring, associations of men, are to form the rule 
and authority of the Christian’s conduct. 

5. Fifthly, India is either the fatherland or 
the asylum of the greatest systems of religious 
error and delusion, which now east, or nana. ever 
extsted, in the world. 

(1.) You know the formidable nature of the 
last-born system of religious error on a great 
scale, that of the MuHammapans. They receive 
the impostor of Arabia, notwithstanding:all his. 
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lust and all his wrath, as the prophet of God, 
nay, as the “seal of the prophets ;’ and they 
receive the Kuran, notwithstanding its utter 
want of evidence, external and internal, of a 
divine origin, and all its inconsistencies, and 
contradictions, and legends, and falsehoods, as 
the book of God, and as the supercessor of the 
veritable oracles of God. They reject the right- 
eousness of the Son of God from heaven, whose 
Divinity they deny ; and trust for righteousness 
to the askings, and doings, and fastings, and 
goings, and givings of the sinner. The Muham- 
madans entered India, with their wonted cry, 
“ Conversion, Tribute, or Death ;’ and now, 
about a fifteenth part of the whole population 
of the country is attached to their creed and 
practice. Comparatively little has as yet been 
done for their enlightenment and conversion ; 
but our faith and endeavours respecting them 
ought to anticipate the day when their zeal and 
energy will be turned Godward. 

(2%) The Muhammadans of Arabia, when in 
the seventh century they carried their arms 
into Persia, drove to the north-western shores 
of India, a portion of the devotees of what was, 
perhaps, the wisest and most plausible system 
of: ancient heathenism, that of Zoroaster. The 
Parsis of Bombay and Surat, and the neigh- 
houring towns and villages, though amounting 
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only to about fifty thousand souls, are greatly 
distinguished for their secular enterprise, and 
exercise an extensive religious influence in the 
different localities in which they dwell. They 
denominate their religion the “good fait 

but it has this character only so far as it does 
not recognise as objects of worship the works 
of men’s hands. Its supreme Divinity is the 
uncreated Universe (Zarvana-Akarana), wholly 
absorbed in its own excellence, but from which 
the Good and Evil Principles, Hormazd. and 
Abriman, have emanated. To Hormazd it 
ascribes all that is good in creation, and to Ah- 
riman all that is evil. The universe, as far as 
all that is good is connected with it, it repre- 
sents as under the superintendence of Hormazd 
and various Amsh4spands and Izads, or arch- 
angels and angels, who preside over the differ- 
ent departments of nature belonging to his 
creation. Hormazd and the various Amsh&s- 
pands and Izads are objects of worship, So 
are the very elements of which the universe.is 
composed, and particularly fire, the “ soul,” and 
son,” and “ manifestation” of Hormazd-him- 
self, and all the objects said to be created'by 
Hormazd, especially those distinguished by their 
glory and excellence. The universe, as far.as 
‘all that is evil, both physical and moral, is-con- 
nectéd with it, is under the guidance and kon- 
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trol of Ahriman and his archangels and angels, 
against whom Hormazd and his hosts are car- 
rying on a determined warfare, and who are to 
be considered and treated by the Parsis as ob- 
jects of deprecation and avoidance. The law 
of religion it supposes to be contained in the 
Zend-Avastéi said to have been revealed to Zo- 
roaster, of which, after a minute examination 
of its contents, we have been compelled thus 
to speak :—-“It is not only, both in style and 
in substance, destitute of all claims to be con- 
sidered as a revelation from God, but it is from 
beginning to end most singularly despicable as 
a human composition. The information which 
it gives on the most important subjects,—as- 
the character of God, the nature of his provi- 
dence and law, and the method of his grace 
and the responsibility and destiny of man,—is 
extremely meagre and unsatisfactory, and most 
frequently unreasonable and erroneous to the 
greatest extent ; and those who make it the 
rule of their faith and obedience, are not only 
volved in most distressing doubts, but in in- 
‘superable difficulties. Instead of exalting and 
glorifying the Creator, by declaring the unity 
‘of his nature, the perfection and infinity of his 
vattribates of wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
‘goodness, and truth, and extending the univer- 
wality‘of his providence to every object and 
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event, it represents him as existing in a state 
of almost total inactivity, as having both a good 
and evil offspring, presiding over their respec- 
tive works of creation, which are endowed with 
qualities analogous to the opposite characters of 
their authors, and differing little in their pro- 
perties from the pure and impure angels and 
archangels with which they are associated. 
Many of the works of God himself, it ascribes 
to the devil. The honours of God,-it bestows 
on the elements of nature, the genii who are 
supposed to preside over them, and the differ- 
ent forms which they have assumed under the 
creative energy of him who called them into 
existence, and is supreme in their disposal, ar- 
rangement, and combinations. The preserva- 
tion of their imagined purity, is the principal 
object of its care and concern ; and it 1s more 
occupied about the disposal of the carcases ‘of 
men and dogs, than the guidance of the soul 
in this life, and its weal or woe in that which 
is to come. It exalts ceremony far above mo- 
rality ; and the rights which it establishes and 
recommends, are in general not only devoid ‘of 
all sober import, but absurd and irrational both 
in their own forms and those to which they 
direct attention. A spirit of suitable and ex- 
alted devotion it neither begets nor directa:} 
while it teaches that sounds, and smells,:and: 
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ablutions are effectual in the riddance of evil. 
Its code of human conduct, is not only defec- 
tive, as entirely silent on the supreme love, and 
gratitude,.and reverence, and services which 
are due to. God, and the affection, like that 
which we bear to ourselves, which we owe to 
our fellow-men ; but it is inequitable in most 
of its foundations, and unholy and unjust in 
many of its special prescriptions. It enters into 
no historical details, respecting either nations, 
communities, or individuals, which are calcu- 
lated to illustrate the ways of God to man; 
and it affords no virtuous examples deserving 
of the slightest imitation, or even attention. 
Its tendency is not to humble the sinner in the 
sight of God, to convince him of his depravity 
and guilt, and to lead him to put to himself 
the solemn and infinitely important question, 
What must I do to be saved? It reveals to 
him no Divine Redeemer, able and willing to 
save unto the uttermost all that come unto 
God through him; but it teaches man to de- 
pend for deliverance on the paltry atonements 
which he himself can make, and on the punish- 
raents which may be inflicted on him by the 
priest or magistrate, the ceremonies which may 
be performed in his behalf by his friends after 
his removal from this earthly scene, or on the 
aafferings of hell itself, which are supposed at 
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once to satisfy God, and to purify the offender. 
It shows not how mercy can be vouchsafed to 
the transgressor, and yet the authority of the 
law sustained ; how God can be just, and yet 
the justifier of the ungodly; how the sinner 
can be delivered from the power of sin, at the 
same time that he is freed from its curse. It 
is profitable neither for doctrine, nor reproof, 
nor correction, nor instruction in righteousness. 
It neither produces sobriety of thought or feel- 
ing, nor affords innocent amusement or occu- 
pation. It is only because with most of the 
Parsis it is in an unknown tongue, that its 
perusal is tolerated. It is muttered by the 
priest ; but it is arbitrarily interpreted accord- 
ing to the degree of ignorance or knowledge, 
of the stupidity or intelligence, of the supersti- 
tion or reason of those who may venture to 
inquire about its meaning. A knowledge of 
its real contents, in the case of every serious 
reader, must be destructive not only of the 
belief which may have been reposed in it as‘a 
supposed revelation from God, but of the re- 
spéct which may have been felt for it as'a work 
the composition of man left to the sole guids 
‘ance of his own faculties. It is as the friend 
of truth, and as having already adduced ample 
reasons for the verdict which I crave, that i 
write thus respecting its demerits. Learned 
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Europeans of every shade of belief, from that 
of the wavering sceptic to that of the confirmed 
Christian, have reprobated it in terms of seve- 
rity fully as emphatic and expressive as any 
which I have thought it right to employ.”* 
(3). The Parsi religion is one which, we have 
just seen, has been brought to India. Let us 
now refer to one which was generated in India, 
and which has spread from India to many of 
the adjoining countries. I allude to that of 
the BauppHas or Buppuists. This system was 
found in India when Alexander the Great 
sought to enter that country with his Grecian 
hosts. It is generally supposed that it originated 
there, probably as a modification of Brahman- 
ism, upwards of six centuries before the birth 
of Christ. After establishing itself in its native 
regions, where it has left most stupendous me- 
morials in numerous excavated temples, monas- 
teries, and collegiate halls, and mounds, and 
pillars, it speedily began to be propagated in 
distant lands. It is now predominant in Tar- 
tary, Chinese Tartary, Bhot or Thibet, Siam, 
Barmah, Ceylon, Nip4l, and other countries; 
amd it is professed, under the name of Fo, by 
& pmeoney of the inhabitants of China proper.f 


, * The Paral Religion as contained in the Zandavasta, &. 


pp. ‘942-4, 
+t ‘Phe. Chinese, having a very indolent organic action in 
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It counts, in fact, the greatest number of vo- 
taries of any system of religious faith, either 
true or false, to be found on the face of the 
globe,—probably considerably upwards of three 
hundred millions! It is terrible in its moral 
character as well as in its magnitude. It is so 
ungodly in this respect, that by many able 
orientalists acquainted with its sacred tenets 
and books, it has been described as athevstical, 
resolving all the appearances in the universe 
around us, which indicate .the wisdom, and 
power, and bounty of the Creator, into mere 
developments of nature, which, according to its 
different schools, it views as either material or 
spiritual. Most certainly it does not admit a 
superintending Providence, even when it re- 
cognises the existence of immateriality. It 
represents the Adi-Buddha, or original spirit, as 
existing in a state of absolute unconcern and 
quiescence ; and neither directing nor taking 
notice of passing events. Iiven the five heaven- 
ly spirits, which it feigns to derive from the 
supreme spirit, it represents as also existing, 
when in their proper state, in perfect quies- 
cence. It maintains that men themselves; 
through meditation and devotion, can attain’ 
to the properties of the heavenly Buddhas ; and: 
speaking, omit the double consonant in Buddh ond soften ‘the 
Bu into Faves: 
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the most sacred objects of its worship are the 
teeth and bones, and other relics of the seven 
earthly Buddhas who are said to have already 
appeared. Even when speculatively viewed, it 
must be seen to be very specious in the eyes 
of its votaries. From its disclaimure of animal 
sacrifices, and its tenderness of animal life,— 
which it views as essentially the same with the 
human spirit, though for the time being in a 
different embodiment,—it proudly denominates 
itself, both in its sacred books and commemora- 
tive inscriptions, the daya-dharm, or religion 
of mercy. It holds the delusive doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls. Its religious authori- 
ties are so many, that, as far as general use is 
concerned, it may be said that the “ world can- 
not contain them ;” and they are far more re- 
markable. for starting doubts, than effecting 
their solution. Its positive precepts as to the 
care of both body and soul, are not only nume- 
rous, but frivolous and vexatious in an extreme 
degree. Even its sacred books are the reci- 
pients of positive worship. So are many of the 
objects of its speculation, as well as the objects 
of the percipiency of its votaries. So varied 
and extensive are the objects of its reverence, 
that. our countryman, who of all men has 
evinced the greatest patience and research, as 
well as learning and talent, in the investigation 
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of its literature, speaks of the “ innumerable 
deities of the existent Buddhist Pantheon,” and 
adds, “ For my part, I have no stomach for the 
marshalling of such an immense, and for the 
most part, useless host,’’* useless even as sub- 
jects of enumeration. 

(4.) Closely connected with Buddhism, is the 
religion of the Jarnas, who are in fact merely 
Buddhist sectaries, maintaining all their philo- 
sophical principles, but recognising as the prin- 
cipal objects of their spiritual regard the twenty- 
four Tirthakars, or Thirthankars, as they call 
them, men, who are supposed by them to have 
obtained nirvan—emancipation from material 
imbodiments and intpediments—by their study 
and contemplation. The Jainas, being like 
the parents of their faith decidedly opposed to 
the doctrine of a superintending providence, do 
not recognise, it must be evident, the essential 
elements of a practical religion properly. so 
called. Speculatively, they are thorough pag 


_ * B, H. Hedgson, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service. »Mr 
Hodgson’s most able and valuable papers are contained in the 
Asiatic Transactions of Bengal, vol. xvi.; the Transactions of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, vols. ii. and iii.; Journal. of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, for 1834, 1835, 1836, 1837; and the 
Quarterly Oriental Magazine, for 1827 and 1828, These papers 
were collected into a distinct volume, entitled « Tilustrations 
of the Literature and Religion of the Buddhists,” and: prieted 
and published at Serampore in 1841. 
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tates from all that is good. “The exclusion of 

a divine Supreme Being, and of a superintending 
Providence,” says a writer alike distinguished 
for his eloquence, philosophy, and piety, “tends 
directly to the destruction of moral taste. It 
robs the universe of ali finished and consum- 
mate excellence, even inidea. The admiration 
of perfect wisdom and goodness for which we 
are formed, and which kindles such unspeakable 
raptures in the soul, finding in the regions of 
scepticism nothing to which it corresponds, 
droops and languishes. In a world which pre- 
sents a fair spectacle of order and beauty, of a 
vast family nourished and supported by an al- 
mighty Parent ; in a world which leads the de- 
vout mind, step by step, to the contemplation 
of the first fair and the first good, the sceptic 
is encompassed with nothing but obscurity, 
meanness, and disorder.”* This is truly the 
moral position of the Jainas, as well as the 
Buddhists, whose place in India proper they 
seem to have taken, with the recognition of 
‘twenty-four Tirthakars, already alluded to, 
mortals whom they feign to have obtained to 
.the state of nirvdn like the seven earthly Bud- 
dhas, whom we have already noticed. The 
Jainas are numerous in several districts of In- 
dia, particularly in Gujarat and Rajputéng— 

* Works of Robert Hall, A.M. vol. i. p. 28. 
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with the mercantile affairs of which provinces 
they are especially connected. They have five 
sacred mountains, or high places of pilgrimage, 
Arbudha or Abu in Rajputiné ; Shatranj4 near 
Palithana, and Girnar near Junigad, in the 
peninsula of Gujarit ; Samel-Shikhar in the 
ancient Maghada, now Behar ; and Chandragiri 
in the Hind Caucasus, The three first of these 
I have myself visited. In their magnificent 
temples, and upfsr4s, and dharmashilas, there 
are very unequivocal proofs of the wealth, en- 
terprize, and misdirected devotion of their de- 
votees. In repairing the shrines of one of these 
places of pilgrimage alone, and building an en- 
closure around thein, Sewar Somji, a Jaina 
merchant of Ahmedabid, in the year 1618, 
spent an enormous amount of money, for “the 
sum of eighty-four thousand rupees (nearly ten 
thousand pounds at the time) was expended in 
cordage alone to bring up the materials !’* 
The influential Jainas have hitherto been far 
too much overlooked in missionary operations 
in India. . 
(5.) These systems of religious error are for- 
midable enough to the view of every Christian’ 
philanthropist. But worse than these, if pos- 
sible, is the system of religious faith professed 
by the great majority of the inhabitants of India 
# See Colonel Tod’s Travels in Western India,-p. 200. 
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proper, that of the Bra’HMans, or the Hinpu 
ReELiGIon properly so called, with which, as a 
matter of course, the missionary of the cross of 
Christ in India has most to do, and on which, 
did your time permit, I should be disposed at 
present most to enlarge. 

The Hind& religion has had various stages 
of development ; and its principles at various 
stages of its history have been so diverse, that 
it is with difficulty that they can be reconciled 
or even identified. Its oldest authorities are 
the four Vedas, still chaunted, though little 
understood, by the Brahmans, and which may 
have been composed or collected together about 
thirteen centuries before the Christian era. 
These books are principally composed of sacri- 
ficial hymns addressed to the elements of na- 
ture, or the regents, or deities, who are supposed 
to preside over these elements. Next to the 
Vedas as authorities claimed by the Hindts, 
are the Upa-Vedas or Sub-Vedas ; but the ex- 
istence in our day of these documents is very 
much to be doubted. Next to the Upa-Vedas, 
are the Vedangas, or Six Bodies of Learning, 
which treat principally of the recitation and 
interpretation of the Vedas. Next to these last 
mentioned, are the Up4ngas, or Inferior Bodies 
of Learning—which however are the great ex- 
ponents of modern Hindtism,—heing the Mi- 
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mansa, comprehending Theology ; Ny4ya, or 
Logic; Dharmashdstra, or Institutes of Law ; 
and Puranas, or Legendary and instructive trea- 
tises. 

It is exceedingly difficult to give to a mixed 
assembly in this country, a correct view of Hin- 
duism as set forth in these last-mentioned au- 
thorities, and as received and practised in India. 
Your own wishes, however, to become ac- 
quainted in some degree with this important 
subject, induce me briefly to make the at- 
tempt. 

The Hindé religion is essentially pantheistic. 
Its principal tenet is, that there is only one 
Being in existence, and that is God. Its vo- 
taries maintain that the Divine Spirit, in its 
proper form, is found in a state of absolute rest, 
unconsciousness, and deprivation of attributes 
and extension, and that in dimensions so small 
that it cannot be penetrated even by a needle’s 
point. In the lapse of ages, however,—ages 
inexpressible by our numerals,—that Divine 
Spirit by an inexplicable and incomprehensible 
process, becomes possessed of self-consciousness, 
and exclaims, “‘I am Brahma.”: At this inei- 
pient stage of development, three qualities— 
truth, passion, and foulness,—which are sup- 
posed to be inherent in the Divine Spirit, begin 
to be moved and agitated. The Godhead ex- 
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pands, what we call the material universe being 
not the workmanship of God, but merely the 
ideal expansion of the one entity. The souls 
of men, and the souls of brutes, and the souls 
of vegetables (for they too are supposed to be 
possessed of souls) are considered as merely 
emanations from the supreme mind, as sparks 
from fire, or vapour from the ocean. The whole 
universe is represented in numerous places in 
the Hindé Shastras, or sacred writings, as 
merely a state of the one Godhead. A few of 
these passages I may cite for your information. 
“ Heaven is his (Brahma’s) head, and the sun 
and moon are his eyes ; space is his ears ; the 
celebrated Vedas are his speech; air is his 
breath, the world is his intellect, and the earth 
is his feet, for he is the soul [or substance] of 
the whole universe.” “A wise man knowing 
God as perspicuously residing in all creatures, 
forsakes all idea of duality ; being convinced 
that there is only one real existence which is 
God.” “That spiritual being acts always, and 
moves in heaven; preserves all material ex- 
istence as depending upon him ; moves in space; 
resides in fire; walks on the earth; enters 
like a guest into sacrificial vessels ; dwells in 
men, in gods, and in sacrifices ; moves through- 
out the sky ; seems to be born in water as fishes, 
&c., produced in the earth as vegetables, on 
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the tops of mountains as rivers, and also mem- 
bers of sacrifices: yet is he truly pure and 
great.’ “The Veda [or rather Vedanta] says, 
‘All that exists is indeed God (7.e. nothing 
bears true existence excepting God) and what- 
ever we sinell or taste is the Supreme Being.’”* 
Similar extracts from the Hindé sacred writ- 
ings I hold in my hands. You will observe 
that the view of religion here presented, lays 
the axe to the very root of the tree of all reli- 
gion properly so called. While these are the 
dicta of the Shastras, you must see that all 
consciousness of a due responsibility on the part 
of those resting their faith on them must be 
nearly extinguished. In fact it is expressly 
stated in the Hindu Shistras, that any man 
may at any time view himself as actually God. 
‘Every one on having lost all self-consideration 
in consequence of being united with Divine re- 
flection, may speak as assuming himself to be 
the Supreme Being.” “The soul is a portion 
of the Supreme Ruler; the relation is not that 
of master and servant,—ruler and ruled, but 
is that of whole and part.” All this in the 
view of the ignorance, and sinfulness, and weak - 
ness, and mutability of man! This is both 

* See the authorities in Sccond Exposure of Hinduism, pp. 


23, 24. 
t Second Exposure of Hinduism, p. 27, 
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the abjuration of all religion, and absolute blas- 
phemy. 

I have spoken of the Hinda religion just now 
as pantheistic. It is also polythewstic, its poly- 
theism beingheld by its followers to be reconcil- 
able with its pantheism. They personify the 
attributes and energies of the Godhead, particu- 
larly those connected with creation, preser- 
vation, and destruction—denominating them 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva—and worship them 
and their supposed Avatars, or incarnations, as 
independent existences, ascribing to them differ- 
ent forms, residences, and relations, and differ - 
ent manifestations and employments, and at- 
taching themselves to them as their followers, 
according to the estimate which they make of 
their character, and the advantages whichaccrue 
from their service. Inasmuch as they recognise 
everything that exists as part of the one God- 
head, they view all the objects of what we call 
the material world, as merely specific develop- 
ments of the Godhead and wor ship them as 
such. In consequence of this understanding, 
they worship the sun, the moon, and the stars, 
not as ordained by God, but as glorious mani- 
festations of gods emanated from the Godhead ; 
and the lofty mountains and wide-spreading 
valleys, and the mighty rivers and lakes, and 
scasons, of the world, considered as having a 
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similar nature. In consequence of this circum- 
stance, they worship men themselves, particu- 
larly the Brahmans, orpriestly class, whom they 
suppose to have come from the mouth or supe- 
rior part of the Godhead, while other men have 
come from the inferior parts of the Godhead,— 
as the Kshatriyas, or military class, who have 
come from the arms of the Godhead, and whose 
duty it is to protect the Brahmans—and the 
Vaishyas, or mercantile class, who have come 
from the thighs of the Godhead, and whose 
duty it is to provide wealth for the Brahmans— 
and the Shidras or servile class, who have come 
from the feet of the Godhead, and whose duty 
it is to furnish service for the Brahmans. In 
consequence of this understanding, they may 
pay divine honours to every object in nature 
which presents itself to their view, emphati- 
cally “ worshipping and serving the creature 
more than the Creator, who is blessed for ever. 
Amen,” 

But the Hindus are not merely polytheists, 
as thus shown, but they are zdolaters in the 
plainest sense of the term. They are not eon- 
tent with worshipping innumerable natural and 
unreal objects ; but they worship their gods 
through artificial forms, and worship even these 
forms themselves. They construct for them- 
selves idols of gold and silver, and copper and 
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brass and stone and wood and clay, which they 
fashion after their own corrupted imagination, 
“ changing the glory of the incorruptible God 
into an image made like to corruptible man. 
and birds, and four-footed beasts and creeping 
things.” They believe that they have it in 
their power to summon the spirits of the gods 
into these idols, in such a manner as that they 
shall take up their abode in them; and that 
they can endow them with life, and confer on 
them the faculty of receiving gifts and offer- 
ings, and of hearing and answering supplica- 
tions. “ All the universe,” they teach in the 
Shastras, “is under the power of the gods ; the 
gods are subject to the power of the mantras 
(incantations); the mantras are underthe power 
of the Brahmans; and the Brahmans are there- 
fore our gods.” So numerous are the idol- 
temples and shrines of India, in every village, 
town, and province, throughout the land, that 
if they were collected together, they would form 
a city as large as London; and so numerous are 
the idols of the Hind&s, personal, domestic, and 
public, that if they were collected together, they 
would form a population ten times larger than 
that which we see on the streets of London. 
All this is absolutely appalling on our remem- 
brance of that glorious and holy and just God, 
Jehovah, who has solemnly declared that his 
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clory he will not give to another, neither his 
praise to graven images. 

Such is a mere glance at what may be called 
the theology of the Hindus. It has been truly 
said that “a lax theology is the natural parent 
of a lax morality”* We find this,—according 
to the principles of moral retribution illustrated 
in the commencement of the epistle to the Ro- 
mans,—particularly exemplified in the case of 
the Hindts. There is not a single established 
principle of morality indeed,—such as those, 
for example, which are embodied in the deca- 
logue,—which is duly respected by the Hindt 
shastras. After what has just been said, I need 
say nothing of the violation of the cardinal 
principles of worship, set forth in the first and 
second commandments. Profanity by taking 
the name of God in vain, forbidden in the third, ° 
is quite common among the Hindits, who are 
taught to believe by their sacred books, that a 
man may be saved even by accidentally taking 
the names of Vishnu or Shiva, or of others of 
the gods, on his deathbed. A religious Sab- 
bath is utterly unknown among the Hinds ; 
and their holidays and festivals are not days 
for bodily rest and refreshment, and holy wor- 
ship and service, but days set apart for almost 
-unbridled revelry and iniquity. During their 


* Hall’s Works, vol. i. p. 150. 
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Holi, or vernal festival, filth and obscenity are 
sanctioned by the shdstra; and during the Di- 
vali, or autumnal festival, gambling may be 
practised according to the same authority. One 
of the Hindt parents is systematically disho- 
noured throughout the whole extent of their 
religious standards ; and both the fifth and 
sixth precepts of the moral law are violated by 
the recommendation of Sati, as the sixth is by 
other forms of murder, exposure, and self-de- 
struction, to be observed either with a view to 
get rid of distress, to prevent inconvenience, 
or to secure a ready entrance into heaven. On 
their violations of chastity and encouragement 
of lcentiousness, I need not and cannot say a 
word in this place. The rights of property, 
with the highest sanction, may be invaded by 
the priest, for it is thus written, “A Brahman 
may without hesitation take the property of a 
Shadra. He (the Shadra) has, indeed, nothing 
of his own ; his master may doubtless take his 
property.” The eternal claims of truth, on 
which the pillars of the universe rest, may be 
thus trifled with :—‘“ A giver of false evidence 
from a pious motive, even though he knows the 
truth, shall not lose a seat in heaven. Such 
evidence men call divine speech. In the case 
of courtezanship, of marriage, of food eaten by 
cows, of food for sacrifices, of benefit or pro- 
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tection accruing to a Brahman, there is no sin 
in an oath.” Covetousness is, of course, encou- 
raged in all the instances in which the unjust 
acquisition of property may be made, and in 
which contentment, and resignation to the will 
of Providence, may be violated. These are 
specimens of Hind& morality, not as set forth 
by an excited speaker, but set forth by the 
Shastras themselves.* What morglity is to be 
observed among the Hindts,—and I cordially 
admit that they are not destitute of morality,— 
is found among them rather in spite of their 
religion than in consequence of their religion. 

Hinduism, as it requires thus to be pour- 
trayed, demands the fullest energy of the Chris- 
tian Church, and even the omnipotent power 
of God himself, for its destruction. 

(6.) One other system of superstition and 
delusion existing in India,—if indeed it can 
be called a system at all,—remains to be no- 
ticed. Itis that of the ABoRiGINAL inhabitants 
of the country, so called as distinguished from 
the Brahmanical and mixed races which have 
entered the country from the north, on the 
occasion of a secondary immigration to its pro- 
vinces, and the propagation of a new system of 
faith throughout their borders. These abori- 


* See authorities quoted in Second Exposure of Hinduism, 
p. 57-63. 
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ginal inhabitants of India, are represented by 
the rude and barbarous tribes, which occupy 
the most inaccessible mountain ranges and in- 
exhaustible forests of that great country. They 
have no literature either sacred or profane, 
written or oral. Their religion, as we have 
elsewhere said, is that of a simple system of 
superstition, resting as much on the natural 
and suggestive fears and desires of the human 
mind, as on traditions which are handed down 
from sire to son, alike without the embellish- 
ments of song, or the precision of the esta- 
blished chronicle or exciting romance. Their 
imagination fills their gloomy forests with 
malevolent spirits, human, superhuman, and 
infrahuman, and particularly the ghosts of their 
own ancestors, and of the divers beasts of prey 
which were their quondam companions. Their 
worship is principally a deprecation of evil, con- 
ducted by bloody sacrifices and peace-offerings 
to the beings, seen and unseen, from whom 
they apprehend injury. When they rise above 
this devotion, it is principally to take cogniz- 
ance of the multifarious powers which they 
suppose direct and control the various objects 
of nature, and occurrences of providence, and 
occupations of savage life, with which they are 
most familiar. They have not even, in gene- 
ral, aregular and established priesthood. Their 
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principal religious ceremonies and services are 
conducted by the aged or honoured persons of 
their community, both male and female. In 
this situation, in India, there are perhaps eight 
or nine millions of our race, the descendants 
of the most ancient inhabitants of the country, 
who have never yet submitted their necks to 
the oppressive yoke of the Brahmans, and who 
in their remote and frequently, noxious re- 
treats, defy the zeal for proselytism, and spiri- 
tual prostitution and degradation of that great 
priesthood. These aborigines, who have been 
classed under the general name of Kulis or 
clansmen, have had nothing like a due share 
even of that partial attention which is given 
to some of the other raccs of India. If there 
are peculiar obstacles to the propagation of 
Christianity among them, there are also pecu- 
liar facilities. 

We enlarge not on the various and diverse 
forms of religious faith and practice prevalent 
in India. Enough has been said to lead you 
to come to the conclusion that these are not 
merely feepie and fugitive systems of supersti- 
tion and"delusion,—as they are by too many 
in this country believed to be,—but that they 
are in fact, grand, and vast, and ancient, and 
plausible systems of error, calculated to arouse 
the attention, awaken the sympathy, and call 
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forth the utmost energy of those who know, 
that under the grace and power of the risen 
and exalted Saviour, the “ Saints of the most 
High shall take the kingdom, and possess the 
kingdom for ever and ever.” Through these 
erroneous systems Satan has long triumphed 
in India. It is the chief seat of his empire in 
this world of sin. He has there reigned as 
with a sceptee of iron, and demanded and re- 
ceived more numerous and expensive sacrifices 
of impurity and blood, nay of the souls of men, 
than in any other country of this apostate 
world. He has there sought to bring dishonour 
on God, to an inconceivable degree, and injured 
and ruined man in time and for eternity. Let 
all who are jealous for the honour of God, and 
compassionate for the woes of the human race, 
become alive to the claims which India thus 
presents. Let us there preach deliverance to 
the captives, and recovery of sight to the blind, 
and set at liberty those that are bruised, and 
announce the acceptable year of the Lord, which 
has been so long delayed. 

6. Siathly, The conversion of India will be 
attended with great advantages to Britain, nay 
the whole of the cwilized world. 

Our rule in India, has, under Providence, 
been established by the sword ; but it is not 
desirable that it should either be maintained 
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or terminated by the sword. Were the bene- 
fits conferred by us upon the Hinds such as 
they ought to be; were they duly sensible of 
their obligations to our administration ; and, 
above all, were they united to us by the tender 
bonds of a common and holy faith, they would 
co-operate with and not resist that administra- 
tion as long as it might be the best which they 
could enjoy for their own peace and prosperity, 
and the advancement of the best interests of 
their country, and would hope too, without our 
alarm and regret, that the day might come 
when we should be glad either to resign our 
Governmental power into their own hands or 
share it with themselves, to the encouragement 
of a mutually advantageous commerce and 
communion, and to the maintenance of the 
principles of a universal and real brotherhood. 
It is only in the Christianization of India, that 
there can be a short and sure approach to this 
great issue. ‘“ With respect to its effects (the 
Christianization of India) on the natives,” ob- 
serves a writer to whom I have more than once 
alluded in this address, “ will it be contended 
that a more powerful instrument can be devised 
for meliorating and raising their character, 
than grafting upon it the principles of our holy 
religion, which, wherever it prevails, never fails 
to perfect whatever is good, and to correct 
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whatever is evil, in the human constitution, 
and to which Europe is chiefly indebted for 
those enlightened views, and that high sense 
ef probity and honour, which distinguish it so 
advantageously in a comparison with Asiatic 
nations? The prevalence of Christianity every 
where marks the boundary which separates the 
civilized from the barbarous or semi-barbarous 
parts of the world ; let but this boundary be 
extended, and the country included within its 
limits may be considered as redeemed from the 
waste, and prepared to receive the precious 
seeds of civilization and improvement. Inde- 
pendently of eternal prospects, it may be safely 
affirmed that polytheism and idolatry draw 
after them such a train of absurd and dismal 
consequences, as to be quite incompatible with 
the due expansion of the human intellect, and 
necessarily to prevent the operations of reason 
from reaching their maturity and perfection... 

On that improvement of character which 
the cordial reception of revealed truth cannot 
fail to operate, it will be easy to graft some of 
the best habits and institutions of European 
nations, advancing gradually through an inter- 
minable series of social order and happiness. 
Under the fostering hand of religion, reason 
will develope her resources, and philosophy 
mature her fruits. Nor will the advantages 
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accruing to the British interests from a change 
so salutary be less certain, or less important. 
The possession of the same faith will occasion 
such an approximation of the habits and sen- 
timents of the natives to our own, as will ren- 
der the union firm, by rendering it cordial. 
While a total opposition in their views on the 
most important points subsist betwixt the sove- 
reign and the subjects ;—while objects adored 
by the one are held in contempt and abhorrence 
by the other; they may be artificially connected, 
but it is impossible they should be united: it 
is rather a juxta-position of inanimate parts, 
than a union of minds. In such a situation 
the social tie wants that cementing principle 
which is requisite to give it strength and stabi- 
lity: it is a strained and unnatural position, 
in which things are held contrary to their na- 
tive bent ; in which authority is upheld merely 
by force, without deriving support from that 
sympathy of congenial sentiment which forms 
its truest basis. Hence the precarious tenure 
by which European states successively held do- 
minion in India, where all has been submitted 
to the arbitration of the sword ; where the mo- 
‘ment force has been withdrawn or relaxed, 
authority has ceased, and each, in his turn, has 
gained a transient ascendancy, none a firm and 
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tranquil possession.”* These are words of wis- 
dom which have been too little weighed and 
acted upon by our country. 

7. Seventhly, The conversion of India will 
have a mighty effect on the other countries of 
Asia. 

From time immemorial, India has been as- 
sociated with the brightest imaginings and ex- 
pectations of the East. With it, indeed, is as- 
sociated the whole romance of that great divi- 
sion of the world. The religious connections 
of India with the adjoining and distant coun- 
tries, which in the case of the Buddhists in 
particular we have already noticed, has not 
been forgotten, and is not overlooked by these 
countries ; and if the source be purified, so will 
the furth-flowing streams. When India is con- 
quered to Christ, the inoral battle of the East, 
in an important sense, may be said to be fought. 
From that land, doubtless, many will run to 
and fro, and knowledge will be increased. The 
Banids and other mercantile sons of India, who 
now betake themselves in such numbers to the 
eastern coast of Africa, to the shores of Arabia 
along the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, and 
to the shores of both Arabia and Persia on the 
Persian Gulf, to Central Asia, to Barmah, to 
the Straits, and even to distant China, may 


* Halts Works, vol. iii, pp. 2117212, 217, 218. 
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yet convey the pearl of great price, and the 
leaves of the tree which are for the healing of 
the nations, to the most remote lands. In that 
country many visitors from afar will hear and 
learn the joyful sound of the gospel. So much 
have I been impressed with this idea, especially 
when looking at such a great and diversified 
emporium as Bombay, and its capacious har- 
bour sheltering thousands of native and foreign 
craft of all forms and dimensions, Asiatic and 
African, that even longing for the conversion 
of the whole world,—as every Christian must 
do,—I have desired a much greater concentra- 
tion of our missionary force in India than has 
yet been witnessed. 

8. Highthly, We have great encouragement 
to prosecute and extend our missionary opera- 
tions in India, from the remarkable success 
which (through God’s grace) has been expe- 
rienced in that portion of the missionary field. 

When about fifty or sixty years ago, it was 
proposed to establish evangelical missions in 
India, Infidelity and Timidity were loud and 
even fierce, in their prophesying of'a complete 
failure. The Hindis, it was said, do not noed, 
and they wont receive, the Gospel ; and danger 
and defeat must be attendant on those who 
attempt its propagation. Infidelity and Timi- 
dity, however, are not the ruling principles of 
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the Christian mind. The followers of Christ 
have, to some extent, though not to the extent 
that is demanded, sought to discharge their 
duties to India ; and their work of faith, and 
Jabour of love, and patience of hope, have been 
rewarded by a measure of unequivocal success. 
Notwithstanding the alienation of India from 
God, notwithstanding the speciousness and 
power of its great systems of erroneous religion 
and philosophy, notwithstanding the restraints 
and bonds of an artificial and inhuman caste, 
and notwithstanding the subtlety and influence 
of a priésthood claiming divine honours, and 
notwithstanding the proverbial apathy of the 
people, our holy faith has had triumphs in that 
country which, when duly considered, must ap- 
pear to be of aremarkable character. Through 
the cwculation of the word of God, through the 
preaching of the Gospel, through the dissemina- 
tion of Christian books and tracts, and through 
the establishment of seminaries of instruction, 
much knowledge has been communicated to 
the people, which has mitigated and softened 
their. prejudices, produced salutary convictions, 
awakened serious inquiry, and to some extent 
‘rectified ‘their opinions. At no missionary sta- 
‘tions which have: yet been formed have even 
converts been entirely wanting. Individuals, 
‘and in some places in very considerable num- 
/ OR 
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bers, have entered the Christian Church, after 
witnessing a good confession before many wit- 
nesses, suffering much opposition from their 
relatives and countrymen, taking joyfully the 
spoiling of their goods, and submitting to pain- 
ful civil excommunication for their firm and 
faithful adherence to the cause of the Saviour. 
These converts are from all classes of the com- 
munities to which they have belonged ; and 
with reference to this matter, I would mention 
(in passing) that I myself have been privileged 
to baptize with my own hand the penitent 
and believing Brahman and the Shidra, the 
Parsi or follower of Zoroaster, the Muham- 
madan, and the Jew, in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
A fair proportion of the professing converts, 
and especially those who have been duly tested 
and fully instructed, have maintained a walk 
and conversation becoming the Gospel, and 
even ornamental to the Churches to which they 
belong. I can speak confidently on this sub- 
ject both from what I have seen and what I 
have heard, and can testify that many of the 
converts are living as exemplary Christians, 
both as monuments of the divine mercy and 
as instruments of the divine praise. Some of. 
them, too, are preparing, or are prepared, by 
human tuition and divine grace, for the minis-- 
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try of Christ among thgir benighted country- 
men. Christianity has already gone through 
what may be called the experumentum cructs 
in India, for it has already proved superior to 
the greatest difficulties, even those which it has 
been called to encounter in their greatest num- 
ber and strength. That divine grace and power 
which have been instrumental in effecting the 
conversion of the few in India, can effect the 
conversion of the many. Both the providence 
and the promises of God lead us to expect that 
this will be the issue. 

While calling upon you then, my friends, as 
I have been doing this evening, to reflect on the 
peculiar claims of India as a field of missionary 
exertion, and to extend to that great country, 
without restraint, your benevolent regard, I 
humbly but fervently exhort you, in conclusion, 
with all confidence to anticipate the day, the 
happy day, of the conversion of India to God. 
Where Satan, the enemy of God and man, has 
so long reigned, he will doubtless be completely 
overthrown ; and where God has been so sig- 
nally dishonoured, he will yet be signally ex- 
alted. The light of the Sun of Righteousness, 
which bears life-and healing in its wings, begins 
to dawn on the eastern. horizon ; and it will 
continue to shine more and more until the per- 


fect day. The gods of India, that have not 
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made these heavens and this earth, shall perish, 
and Jehovah shall be acknowledged to be the 
Most High. Meek and enlightened devotion 
will be substituted for formal, and frivolous, and 
foolish, and degrading ceremony. The drink- 
offerings and oblations of blood will cease ; 
and in the cross of Christ will be seen the great 
and only atonement. The muddy waves of the 
Ganges will be forsaken for that fountain which 
has been opened for sin and for uncleanness. 
The shouts of the millions who are mad upon 
their idols will grow faint and die; and there 
will be heard, as it were, the voice of a great 
multitude, and as the voice of many waters 
and as the voice of mighty thunderings, say- 
ing, ALLELUIA, FOR THE Lorp Gop OMNIPOTENT 
REIGNETH ! 
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VI. THE ABORIGINAL TRIBES OF THE MOUN- 
TAINS AND FORESTS OF THE NORTH-WEST 
OF INDIA. 


‘Ir is now universally allowed by oriental- 
ists, that India, in which the Brahmanical faith 
is now developed, is not the fatherland of that 
faith—or rather of that priesthood, or lordly 
tribe, by which it has been so long upheld and 
propagated. The predecessors of the Brahmans, 
it is admitted by all who have attentively con- 
sidered their records and traditions, were first 
associated together in a country exterior to the 
Indies and the Himalaya range. Sir William 
Jones, our countryman, who was the first to 
dig a shaft into the mine of Sanskrit literature, 
brings them from Iran, or Central Asia—which, 
not without reason, he holds to be the true 
centre of population, of knowledge, of lan- 
guages, and of arts. Adelung brings them from 
a similar locality ; Klaproth, from the Cauca- 
sian Mountains ; Schlegel, from the borders of 
the Caspian Sea ; and Vans Kennedy, from the 
plains of the Euphrates. The theories of these 
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distinguished scholars are all plausibly sup- 
ported ; and they agree in this respect, that 
they all ascribe a trans-Indian origin to the 
Brahmans. The sacred language of the Brah- 
mans, the Sanskrit, is cognate with the Zand, 
the language of ancient Media, and [to some 
extent| with the Palhavi, that of ancient Per- 
sia bordering on Mesopotamia ; and both these 
languages, and particularly the former, bear to 
it many regular grammatical analogies, as well 
as a perfect, or nearly perfect, agreement in 
numerous vocables.* In the modern Persian 
even, there occur about three hundred words 
which are almost pure Sanskrit.t The religion 
of the Vedas, to which we shall immediately 
advert, bears a striking resemblance to that ot 
the Yacna, Vispard, and other liturgical works 
of the Zand-Avasta, the directory of the Zoro- 
astrians of Persia. The Hindds fix their para- 
dise in the north, which they tenant both by 
the gods and their deceased ancestors. The 
Manusarovar, or Lake of Intelligence, is with 
the Hindts a trans-Himélayan place of pilgrim- 
age ;‘and the designation of the Brahmaputra 
——the ‘Son of Brahma’—which rises beyond the 
Himalayan range, is similar to that by which 


* See the Parsi Religion, as contained in the “ Zand-Avasta,” 
published by the author at Bombay in 1843. 
+ Kennedy’s “ Affinity of Languages.” 
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the Brahmans themselves are commonly known. 
Colonel Sykes, in his interesting ‘ Notes on the 
Religious, Moral, and Political State of Ancient 
India,’ has shown that there is good ground for 
believing’ that the Brahmans were first known 
in India as a small tribe of strangers, who lo- 
cated themselves in a little tract on the eastern 
confines of the Panjab. They continued, there 
can be no doubt, for a considerable time to in- 
habit only the northern territories of India. 
The Punyabhimi, or Holy Land, of Manu, 
which is of no great extent, lies between the 
Drishadvati and Sarasvati, which, as Professor 
Wilson has indicated, are ‘ the Caggar and Sur- 
sooty of our barbarous maps.’ On the banks 
of the Sarasvati, according to some authorities, 
lived Vyasa, the reputed compiler of the Vedas 
and Puranas. In the north of India are to be 
found the Devasthanus, or shrines ; the Sanga- 
mas, or junctionsof rivers; and the Sarovaras, or 
lakes, esteemed most sacred by the Hindas in all 
ages. In the same division of the country, the 
Solar and Lunar races of kings, the most distin- 
guished in the records and romance of India, 
ruled and reigned. The Sanskrit language, 
which the Brahmans probably formed, by artifi- 
cial rule, from a ruder dialect, and which they 
carried along with themselves in their conquests, 
is more closely associated with the northern than 
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the southern family of Indian languages. The 
different tribes of Brahmans claim rank accord- 
ing to their supposed connection with the 
north. Of the actual spread of Brahmanism 
to the south, some indistinct notices are given 
in the Ramayana, a heroic poem, next in paint 
of antiquity to the Vedas, the most ancient 
sacred writings of fhe Hindas, in the Mahab- 
harata, and some of the Puranas. RAma, the 
hero of the Rimdyana, who is represented as 
an incarnation of Vishnu, was undoubtedly a 
historical personage ; and the accounts which 
are given of his progress to Lanka or Ceylon, 
clearly prove that he was opposed by various 
nations, who professed a faith different from 
that to which he lent his powerful aid to sup- 
port and establish. As he proceeded .on his 
career of victory, he formed many alliances 
with the tribes which he subdued, and who co- 
operated with his endeavours to overcome the 
) Kikshasas, or devils, or, in other words, barba- 
‘rians, who were the objects of his hate and per- 
secution. Several of the castes recognised in 
India at the present day; as the Bhitela, or 
agricultural Brahmans, whom we have met in 
the Ativisi—the country intermediate between 
the Tapti and the Daman-Gang’ ; ascribe some 
of their peculiar privileges to his munificence, 
as that-of their permission to read the Vedas, 
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and perform sacrifices in their own behalf, 
though not in the behalf of others. Rama 
encountered great difficulties in the forests, 
especially in that of Dandak, bordering on the 
Narmada ;*and it is in these very forests, and 
others of a similar character, and amidst the 
mountains of India, that the tribes who have 
most successfully opposed Brihmanism are 
principally to be found. The commonly-re- 
ceived legend of the creation of the Konkan— 
the region intermediate between the Western 
Ocean and the Sahyfdri range of Ghats, and 
the subjection of a great part of its territory to 
newly-created Brahmans, by Parusharima, an- 
other incarnation of Vishnu—is nothing more 
or less than a faint tradition of the first: 
triumph of Hindiism over the forms of super- 
stition prevalent in that province.”* 

The Brahmanical religion, which was thus 
gradually propagated, is now dominant in India. 
It is not, however, and it has never been, uni- 
versal in its sway. Buddhism, which claims 
alliance with it in its origin, but which differs 
greatly from it in its essential principles, was 
for several centuries at least, more than its 
rival.| Many tribes, inhabiting principally the 

© Article coutributed by the author to the North British 


Review, vol. i. pp. 366-7. 
“4 This is evident from the numerous cave-temples, and other 
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forests and mountains of the country, have 
elther not succumbed to its authority, or 
refrained from receiving its doctrines and rites, 
without great concessions being made to their 
original superstitions and observamces, The 
situation of these tribes, forming part as they 
do of the great family of man, would in any 


monuments of the Bauddhas, and the edicts of Ashoka, and 
other princes, the patrons of their faith, which are found 
throughout India. It is a curious fact, that a few months after 
I put into the hands of the late James Prinsep, Esq., the fac- 
simile of the Buddhist inscriptions of Girn&r, procured for me 
after my visit to that celebrated rhountain by my friend Cap- 
tain Lang, the exact counterpart of what is most important in 
them, though in a less perfect state, was found by Lieutenant 
Kittoe so far distant as Dhauli in Kattak. 

“ The opinions of the learned,” I have said in another place, 
“ are divided as to the superior antiquity of the Buddhist and. 
Brahmanical systems. The extensive geographical distribu- 
tion of the Bauddhas, giving to Hindféism an almost insular 
situation, has formed the most plausible plea on their behalf; 
but it is entirely destroyed when it is borne in mind, that the 
Singhalese, Burmese, Chinese, Tibetans, &c., as Mr Hodgson 
remarks, point to India as the father-land of their creed, have 
all their ancient books in the language of that country, and set 
forth the founders of their faith merely as reformers, or im- 
provers, of Brahmanism. How far Hinddéism, in its most an- 
cient forms, may have countenanced them in their speculations 
and practices, it is difficult to determine. In their controver-. 
sia] works, they point to numerous precedents and authori.ies, 
to be found in the Hindi Shastras. They are decided fatalists | 
in their notions, teaching the eternity both of matter and spirit, | 
while the Hindis, as spiritual pantheists, deny the reality of. 
matter. From their first appearance as sectaries, they, have 
had a great aversion to animal sacrifices, and a love of a 
monastic life.’—Memoir of Mre Wilson. : 


w 
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circumstances be worthy of investigation ; for 
few will dissent from the opinion of the elo- 
quent .and philosophic Hall, that “ whatever 
tends to render our acquaintance with any 
portion of qur species more accurate and pro- 
found, is an accession to the most valuable part 
of our knowledge.” 'There are peculiar circum- 
stances, however, which recommend them to 
attention. On several occasions they have 
made irruptions into the more peaceable por- 
tions of the British and native territory, and 
have not retreated to their wilds without in- 
flicting extensive injury on life and property, 
and in some instances, as in the case of the 
Bhils and “ Coles,” without requiring the in- 
tervention of an armed force. They have not 
yet been permitted, in any considerable degree, 
to share in the bounty which the benevolence 
of our country has furnished for the people of 
the great land of India. Much, in many dis- 
tricts, remains to be done to inspire them with 
the love of a productive and self-rewarding 
industry. The question of permitting, under a 
temporary contract, their emigration to the 
colonies, till lately cultivated by the labour of 
the slave, or protecting them from every entice- 
ment:to form engagements which they can but 
little understand, and which are to be imple. 
mented in a foreign land, was lately urged be- 
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fore the British Parliament. Their peculiar 
circumstances require a peculiar application to 
be made of the means used for the instruction 
and conversion of the heathen. 

To some of these tribes, in the territories 
included in, or adjoining to, the Bombay Presi- 
dency, my attention has at different times been 
particularly directed ; and as a contribution to 
a general exposition of their state, I shall now 
give a short account of several of them, includ- 
ing some of whom no description, as far as I 
am aware, has yet been given to the public by 
any of our countrymen. For the sake of con- 
venience, I shall give my notes occasionally in 
the form of a personal narrative. The confer- 
ences which, in conjunction with the com- 
panions who are afterwards mentioned, I held 
on the subject of their religious sentiments and 
practices, were ‘in no small degree curious and 
interesting. 


1. THe WaRALIS. 


The first time that I came into contact with 
any persons belonging to the tribe of the War- 
alis, was the 22d December 1834. ‘“ When 
Dr Smyttan and I,” as I noted down on the 
occasion, “went out to view the village [of 
Umargaum], we found three or four Waralis, 
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who had come down from the jungles with the 
view of disposing of bambous which they had 
cut, and procuring some little necessaries which 
they required. Their hair was black and lank. 
Their bodies were oiled, and altogether they 
had avery wild appearance. They spoke Ma- 
rathi, and seemed to be highly amused at hav- 
ing a European to speak with them. On 
questioning them, we found that they have no 
connection either with the Brahmans or the 
Hindé religion ; that they have priests of their 
own, and very few religious rites of any kind ; 
and that these rites principally refer to mar- 
riages and deaths. They move about in the 
jungles according to their wants, many of their 
villages being merely temporary. Their con- 
dition is well worthy being inquired into. In 
an old book of travels, I find their tribe repre- 
sented as much addicted to thieving. In the 
Puranas, they are spoken of as the Kala praja, 
in contradistinction to the common Hindis, 
who are denominated the Subhra praja. There 
are other tribes in the jungles whose state is 
similar to theirs, and should be investigated. 
The wildness of their country, and the diffi- 
‘eulties and dangers of moving in it, are obsta- 
cles in the way of research. The knowledge 
‘of them, however, might lead to important 
consequences.” From this time, I became ex- 
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ceedingly desirous of visiting the Waralis in 
their native forests ; and my friend and fellow- 
labourer, the Rev. James Mitchell of Puné, 
having entered into my views, we left Bombay 
on the 9th of January 1839, for the express 
purpose of particularly inquiring into the cir- 
cumstances of this strange people, and proclaim- 
ing to them the glorious tidings of salvation 
through the Son of God. It was not till the 
21st of the month, that we came in contact 
with any of their number. Mr Mitchell, who 
found a few of them sitting round a fire in 
Umarg4um, had a conversation with two of 
them who were on a visit to the town. “They 
were,” he wrote, “ the most ignorant persons I 
have ever met with. They did not know what 
sin is, till I explained it. They answered all 
my questions with the exclamation, ‘ How is it 
possible for us to know such matters? and 
laughed most immoderately at my inquiries, 
both as to their novelty, and the idea of my ex- 
pecting them to know anything about such 
matters.” T'wodays afterwards, at a neighbour- 
ing village, I sat down beside a small company, 
with the view of examining them at length re. 
specting their tenets and habits. Amongst 
other questions, I asked them if they expected 
to go to God after death. “How can we get'to 
God after death ?” said they, “men even banish. 
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us from their abodes ; how will God all 
to approach him?” This reply affect . 
more than I can express. It marked’ 
which they had of their own degra ann: Bed 
it revealed the error of their cong. of the 
divine nature. It showed that 
ty thought 

God to be somewhat greater the, but only 
greater in pride and wickedn’ 

; and that they 
imagined that to him they Nr ieee, 
The individuals to whor ; P 


have now referred 
being 1 in the habit OF nail visiting the 
coast, and holding i y 


in 
ourse with others more 
civilized than Sonn 
4, may be considered as 


n 
ot altogether fair ee tatives of the body 
in general. 

When we reached Portuguese settlement 
_of Daman, we were ] fi 
continuing our oury, peas venageaee 

£ j through the dense and 


gloomy forests in \h the Waralis reside. 
‘We directed -aur cou, 
o the eastward. Our 


d 
second march brough® to Rakholi, in which 
many of them reside. 

them assembled toge etl eneeeccce eae 

and, with the help 

of my companion, I ex 
] 

ength, and recorded verl a the replies which 
they gave to our inquiries. t may be curious 
for some to have a few exti fon the cate- 
chism. which was the result! ee er 
The following i is its commenc a 


ned them at great 
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What are your names? Lashio, Kakawa, Shamji, Gopaji, 
Budaga, Hindio, Rupaji, Dival, Devaji, Holo.* 

What were the names of your fathers? Bhiku, Sukho, Samo, 
Dhanji, Dhakio, Zanio, [Three persuns did not know the names 
of their iv thers.] 

What arcithe names of your wives? We never mention the 
names of our wives. 

But were yu ever asked before by a Saheb? Never, never. 
Their names are arkhu, Thakali, Sonai (the lady of the gold), 
Kaluna, Rupai (th lady of the silver). [No individual men- 


tioned the name of Ys own wife; each man gave that of his 
neighbour } 


Did the Brahmans mati, 
mans, our own priests. 








? No, we are our own Brah- 


Our Wesen marry us, by singing over 
a cup of dari: (spirits), the br idegriyy drinking first, the bride 
second, and afterwards the whole °npany. 


At what age do you marry? Gi, from twelve years and 
upwards, and boys trom sixtecn Y€%s and upwards. 

Do you choose wives for yourstye,?7 We look out for a 
woman to our own liking, and thon,, our parents and friends 
to conclude the bargain for us. 


How much do you pay for # wife’ Nine rupees and a half. 
Why don’t you give ten? This if, 4¢ our custom. 


Do you ever pay a smaller sum t. 9 wife than nine rupees 
anda half? Sometimes we conclud yp, bargain for eight ru- 
pees. In your country [the Compyy? s territuries; we were 
then in the Havoli pargana of the Phi ouese wives are che=~. 

Do any of you keep more vive eel Re! Re! We 
can scarcely feed one; why should we think of more? 

Do you consult any book before Giving names to your children ? 
No, we give names from our oe minds. The father chooses 
the name. 


When do you give names to ate children? When ai are 
able to understand them ? 


é 


Piece | 





® Oisa Gujaréthi term} pation of a masculine noun, and 4 


a Marathi. The village of Rakholf is intermediate between 
Gujarat and Maharéshtr, | 
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How do you address your children before they get their 
names? We call them Dadu, Balu (Sir), and Bai (Ma’am!) 

When do you first give clothes to your children? To boys 
when they are twelve years old. 

How do you treat your children when they disobey your 
commands? We scold them. 

™. you never whip your children? What! strike our own 

‘ wing? We never strike them. 

When your wives disobey your commands, how do you treat 
‘.em? We give them chastisement, less or more. How could 
vv manage them without striking them ? 

_ bat don’t they get angry with you when you beat them? 
Picy got angry of course. 

‘iy you give any instructions to your children? Yes, we say 
++ them, Don’t be idle, Work in the fields, Cut sticks, Collect 
cow -dung, Sweep the house, Bring water, Tie up the cows. 

Go you give them no more instructions than these? What 
were do they need ? 

Don’t you teach them to read or write? No Waralis can 
either read or write. 

ito you give them any instructions about God? Why should 
v4 speak about God to them ? 

What God do you worship? We worship Waghia (the lord 
of tigers). 

‘’as he any form? He is a shapeless stone, smeared with 
‘~+ lead, and ghi (clarified butter). 

- jow do you worship him? We give him chickens and goats, 
-~ atk cocoa-nuts on his head, and pour oil on him. 

“hat does your god give to you? He preserves us from 
7 PS, gives us good crops, and keeps disease from us. | 

“at how can astone do all this for you? There is something 
' .<1des the stone at the place where it is fixed. 

What is that thing? We don’t know; we do as our fore- 
athers showed us. 

‘ho inflicts pain upun you? Waghia, when we don’t wor- 
ship him. : 

Joes he ever enter your bodies? Yes, he seizes us by the 
throat like a cat, he sticks to our bodies, 

Do you find pleasure in his visits? Truly, we do. 
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Do you ever scold Waghia? To be sure we do. We say, 
You fellow, we have given you a chicken, a goat, and yet you 
strike us! What more do you want ? 

Do you never beat Waghia? Never. 

Whether.do you bury or burn your dead? We burn them. 

What interval occurs between the death and the burning ? 
We allow no interval when the death occurs during the day. 
When it occurs during the night, we keep the body outside till 
the break of day. 

Why are you so hasty in the disposal of your dead? Why 
should we keep a corpse beside us ? 

Where does the soul go after death? Hew can we answer 
that question ? 

When a man dies in sin, whither does he go? How can we 
answer that question ? 4 

Does he go to a good place, or a bad place? We cannot tell. 

Does he go to heaven or to hell? He goes to hell. 

What kind of a place is hell? It is a bad place; there is 
suffering in it. 

Who are in hell? We don’t know what kind of a town it is. 

Where do good people go after death? They go to Bhagavan 
(the Self-existent). 

Don’t,they go to Waghia? No, he lives in the jungles. 

Where is Bhagavan? We don’t know where he is, and where 
he is not. 

Doos Bhagavan do any thing for you? IJlow can God dw 1:5 
thing for us? Jie has neither deha (body) nor day& (m 
that is to say, he is destitute of qualities. 


Before I proceed farther, I must make a te » 
remarks on the object of some of our questiuns 
and the replies which we received. Our ta- 
quiries relative to the names of the Waaljs 
were instituted with the purpose of ascertainiag 
whether or not they conform to those commonly 
current among the Hindiés.. From the. list 
which I have given, as well as from many others 
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in my possession, it is clear that they have not 
been bestowed in accordance with the institutes 
of Brahmanism. According to these authorities, 
names should be given to children about the 
twelfth day after birth ; they should be selected 
iv the Brahman astrologer, after consulting the 
Lowe rope and ee ; their first term should 
a bated’ sped, for there 1 is the merit of prayer 
Mya. i saci. term, even when calling 
be oper cut ty cerans oy recourse ; they shonld 
mot be uissicaiin: ‘sted: they should not 
consist of an une) testuber of seVohles; and 
they should be comnninn ated with varices vites 
and ceremonies, which nerd not be muscle ued, 
It is in the celebration of marriages tha, ae 
Brahmans are most in requisition esas ite 
Hindis; and the fact that they are entir:’. 
discarded by the Waralis on these occasions, :- 
particularly to be noted. The family govern- 
ment brought to our notice corresponds with 
that of many of the lower Biter i in this country, 
and, to a good extent, with that of the uncivil- 
ized aborigines of North America. Waghia, 
the object of worship, is evidently viewed as a 
| malevolent being, who may be either frightened 
ov:cajoled according to the convenience of his 
devotees. The abusive treatment which he 
sometimes receives, 1s not peculiar to himself, 
for even the Hind Shastra sanctions the resort 
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to virodha-bhakti, or the worship of opposition, 
and presents us with many examples of its sig- 
nal success both amongst gods and men! The 
notions entertained of the future state are faint 
‘to a degree which we seldom see exemplified 
among the Hind4s; and there is scarcely ev iced 


any feeling of reconcile Maw persons 
after receiving the first anews.. wie! we ob- 
tained ee Waghia «ouldtee.  ¢ down 
the WaAralis as hiving ot oahef fia Suoreme - 
God. Incidars: sity hastevey, él y vince, that. 
thoneh ueariy entirels reterant efhis character, 


they Sumit tits xb fonece. 

Wher we tad concluded our examination, 
we tall sar triends that as they had said much 
ty» us, we had much to say to them; and we 
‘oth preached to them and our other auditors 
at great length. Some philosophers would have 
said to us, when we commenced our address, 
you may as well hgrangue the trees and bushes 
around you, as séggeto communicate religious 
knowledge to thesé children of i ignorance, before 
they are disciplined and trained by regular edu- 
cation. Had they been present with us, how- 
ever, they would have seen the fallacy of the 
judgment on which they rest. We found access 
to their understandings and to their hearts, 
studying of course the greatest simplicity of 
Speech, and ‘illustrating our ‘statements: by 
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numerous allusions to their own economy. 
They listened to us with attention ; they, ac- 
knowledged thechargeof guilt which we brought 
against them, when we expounded the precepts 
of the law of God; they confessed that they 
had acted both unreasonably and impiously in 
worshipping a devil instead of God; they de- 
clared that they would henceforth call on the 
name of Jehovah ; they expressed the interest 
which they felt, when we showed them how 
‘“God so loved the world as to give his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” A 
subsequent catechising proved that they remem- 
bered much of our discourse. Thus, we see that 
there is an essential adaptation between the 
mind of man, and the word of God, formed in 
the all-perfect wisdom of their Author. In say- 
ing this, I am not forgetful of the incalculable 
advantages of education, and not undesirous 
that as many as possible should have line upon 
line, precept upon precept, here a little and 
there a little. | 

After leaving Rakholi, we visited a consider- 
able number of other huttertes belonging to the 
Waralis, and situated in the Company’s terri- 
tories. The principal of them were those of 
‘Kudad, Parji, Dhab4ri, Phalsuni, Kinhauli, 
Thaldsari, and Pimpuri. As we took short 
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marches, our arrival was generally expected ; 
and persons from different villages voluntarily 
assembled to meet us, and to listen to our in- 
structions. At Dhab4ri, we found the old chief 
of the tribe, named Chandrao, with about 
thirty-five villagers, who, to do him honour, 
were content for a day to be reckoned his fol- 
lowers ; and to arm themselves with bows, and 
swords, and matchlocks. Our conversation with 
this party elicited greater intelligence than we 
had hitherto witnessed ; and we thought the 
principal man was somewhat unwilling to be 
considered entirely excluded from the service 
of the Brahmans. Some of them, he said, have 
occasionally visited him, and after repeating 
some chatar-matar, have got a prize of a couple 
of silverlings for their trouble. It was, per- 
haps, from them that he had learned the doc- 
trine, which he avowed, that the human soul 
is identical with the Supreme Mind. The 
country in which we were travelling, he repre- 
sented as the everlasting inheritance of the 
Waralis; but he could not define the bounds 
of their habitations. As the result of all our 
inquiry, I would state generally, that, omitting 
a belt of six or seven miles of country on the 
coast, they are formed by a line running east 
of Daman to Jawar, and south-east from Jaw&r 
to the D4nu creek. My friend Mr Duncan 
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Davidson, of the Civil Service, who was for 
several years in charge of the district in which 
they reside, and who has had much intercourse 
with them on the occasiof of his making the 
usual revenue settlements on the coast, gives 
me this information respecting them :—‘ The 
boundaries of the country of the Waralis it is 
difficult to specify. I am not aware how far 
they extend into the Surat Collectorate ; but 
their principal locations in this Zillah, are in 
the Mahdals forming its northern boundary, viz., 
Nehar, Sanjan, Udwach, Baharach, Ashari, 
Thalasari and Gambirgad. They are also found 
near the coast, but less frequently the farther 
south. Theirtotal number may be about 10,000.” 
He also adds, in reference to the land-rent of 
the Waralis, the following observations, in 
which there are both wisdom and benevolence : 
—‘The Waralis inhabit the very jungly dis- 
tricts of the Zillah, and the system of taxation 
pursued in them is the nangar-bandi, so called 
from nangar, a plough, each of which is rated 
at from five to fifteen rupees per annum, partly 
a fixed money payment, and partly a commu- 
tation for kind, the commutation rate being 
annually fixed by the collector, according to 
prevailing bazar prices, just as the fiars are 
fixed in Scotland. The nangar-bandi system 
obtains in all the Mahdls from Ashari round 
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by the eastern side of the Jawar territory, 
suuthward along the Ghats to where the Kol- 
wan Téluk’ joins Morbdd, about twenty miles 
below the Tai-Ghat. It is a system which is 
well suited to the people, whose superstitious 
aversion to measurements and minute surveys 
it has been as yet found difficult to overcome ; 
and if it were properly administered, that is to 
say, if the quantity of land for each plough 
were marked out as a whole, they would be- 
come much more attached to it. As it is, ifa 
man puts an additional plough to increase its 
productiveness, on the same land which last 
year he scratched with only one, he has to pay 
for two. The implements of his industry, and 
his stock, are thus at once taxed double ; the 
‘taille’ system, in fact, is here carried as far as 
ever it was in France, and consequently the 
depressed state of agriculture and the cultiva- - 
tors is easily to be accounted for. It would 
not be necessary for Government to be at the 
expense of a minute survey for such a country, 
indeed the country is not worth it ; but it would. 
require neither great expense nor much time 
to settle the number of ploughs for each village, 
and to register the boundaries of the land as- 
signed to each plough, so that. the cultivator 
within them might do as he pleased.” It is. 
the richness of the soil, I would remark, whieh: 
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in many places retards its cultivation. The 
vegetation in the forests is so luxuriant, that 
the inhabitants fail to subdue it. 

I need not enter into farther details con- 
nected with our movements among the WaAralis ; 
but I shall content myself by giving the sum 
of such of my notes as I have not already used 
in this paper. 

The Wa4ralis are more slender in their form 
than the common agriculturists in the Maratha 
country, and they are somewhat darker in their 
complexion. They seldom cut either the hair 
of their heads or beards ; and on ordinary oc- 
casions they are but slightly clothed. Their 
huts are sometimes quadrangular, and some- 
times circular ; and on the whole are very con- 
venient, being formed by bamboos and bramble, 
twisted into a framework of wood, and so thickly 
covered with dried grass as to be impervious 
both to heat and rain. They do not rear many 
cattle; but they have a superfluity of domestic 
fowls. The grains which they raise are princi- 
pally ndgali (Eleucina colocarus), tir, or pigeon 
pea, udid (Phaseolus radiatus), wal (Lablab 
vulgaris), and, to a small extent, bhdt, or rice. 
The :wood which they fell near the banks of 
some of the principal streams, brings them some 
profit ; and altogether they appear to be in 
comfortable circumstances. It is probable from 
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their consciousness of this fact, and their desire 
to preserve themselyes from the intrusion of 
other tribes, that many of them are not un- 
willing to be esteemed sorcerers. They are 
immoderately addicted to the use of tobacco, 
which they purchase on the coast ; and almost’ 
every man amongst them carries the materials 
for striking a light for smoking whenever he 
may please, which are generally accommodated 
in a hollow cocoa-nut. They are unfortunately 
fond of ardent spirits; and the Pa4rsis have 
many shops in the wilderness, placed under 
Hindt servants, for their accommodation. The 
scarcity of money is no obstacle to their indul- 
gence, as liquor can be procured for grain, grass, 
wood, or any other article which may be at 
their disposal. 

There are many kuls, or family divisions, 
amongst the Waralis, such as the Ravatid, Ban- 
tria, Bhangara (that of the chief), Bhavar, 
Sankar, Pileyané, Meri4, W4angad, Thakaria, 
Jhadava, Karbat, Bhendar, Kondaria, &c. The 
clans, indeed, are so numerous, that we ‘are 
forced to come to the conclusion, that. they 
must at one time have been a very powerful 
people. The population appears to be at pre- 
sent nearly stationary. On account of the un- 
healthiness of the jungles, many of the children 
are cut off at a very early age. No person 
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The Warali villages have not the common 
officers found in similar places among the 
Marathas. They have, generally speaking, a 
head man, who is in some degree responsible 
to the government for their behaviour. The 
Waralis are not particularly noted for crime. 

We have seen what is the general system of 
worship among the Waralis. Unless when cala- 
mities overtake them, they are not frequent in 
their visits to the images of Wighia, which at 
the best are only very rude forms of a tiger. 
They have an annual service for the dead, when 
their bhagats, or elders, repeat incantations, 
kindle lights, and strew flowers, at the place 
where the ashes of the dead have been scattered. 
They partially observe the two festivals of the 
Shimga and Dwali, which are connected with 
the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, and which, 
though celebrated by the Hindis in general, 
are often supposed to be ante-Brahmanical. 

I have alluded to the readiness of the Waralis, 
to listen to the Gospel message, and even to- 
declare that their customs are vain and foolish, 
and worthy of a complete abandonment. They 
are by no means so systematically, intelligently, 
and habitually attached to error as the common 
Hinds ; and they are certainly, in appearance, 
more willing to receive the truth than the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of thiscountry. They 
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are, consequently, not to be overlooked in the 
general arrangements which may be made for 
the propagation of Christianity. It is amongst 
persons in a situation somewhat similar to their 
own, that much success has been experienced 
by some missionaries in the south of India and 
in Burmah. 


2. Tor Karopis. 


The Kédtodis receive their name from the oc- 
cupation on which they are principally depend- 
ent for support, the manufacture of the kat, or 
Terra japonica, from the Khair tree, or Acacia 
catechu. They principally inhabit the part of 
the Northern Konkan which lies along the base 
of the Sahy4dri range, and is intermediate be- 
tween the Nasik and Puna roads. <A few of 
them, I rather think, may be occasionally 
found on the eastern face of the Gh4ts on the 
same latitude as the district which I have now 
mentioned. Major Mackintosh, who has written 
an interesting notice of the manner in which 
they prepare the catechu, and of some of their 
peculiar habits, speaks of them as also inhabit- 
ing the jungles of the Ativisi, between the 
Daman Ganga and Tapti rivers. “They may 
be considered as nomades to a certain extent,” 
he says, “for notwithstanding they always re- 
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side in the same country, yet they frequently 
change their place of residence. If we are to 
believe their own account, they have been set- 
tled in the Ativisi from time immemorial. 
They have the tradition among them, that they 
are the descendants of the demon Raévana, the 
tyrant monarch of Lanka, and the same whom 
the god R&ama vanquished, and whose ex- 
ploits are related by the distinguished poet 
Valmiki.” They are the most degraded body 
of natives with whom IJ am acquainted. They 
have not settlements of their own like the 
Waralis, but they live, as outcasts, near villages 
inhabited by other classes of the community. 
They are held in great abhorrence by the com- 
mon agriculturists, and particularly by the 
Brahmans; and their residences are wretched 
beyond belief. Their miserable huts are situ- 
ated where all the refuse of the villages is 
thrown, and they have companionship with all 
that is impure. Looking to the position in 
which they are found, and to the profession of 
familiar intercourse with malignant spirits 
which they make, we can scarcely fail to asso- 
ciate them with the words of the Revelation,— 
“aithout are dogs and sorcerers.” Though 
they receive considerable sums from the native 
merchants for the catechu which they prepare 
during the cold season, they are most improvi- 
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dent in their habits, and often compelled by 
want to feed on what is most loathsome to 
the human species. I have seen in their cook- 
ing vessels, the coarsest vegetables and roots. 
The animals which they devour, they enume- 
rated to me in the following order: ‘“ chickens, 
goats, deers, rats, coucals, lizards, squirrels, 
blood-suckers, the black-faced monkey (Semni- 
pithecus entellus), doves, partridges, swine, 
barbets, and serpents ;” and the conclusion was 
inevitable, that they will readily eat whatever 
they can digest, with the exception of the 
brown-faced monkey, which they declare is 
inhabited by a human soul! They are very 
depraved, as well as debased, and are particu- 
larly addicted to drunkenness. “Should one 
of them happen,” says Major Mackintosh, “to 
pass near a liquor shop, without either money 
or grain to barter for a dram, he will most 
likely pawn the only rag of cloth on his person 
to gratify his appetite, and go home naked, in 
the hope that he may redeem the pledged 
article on some future day. Owing to their 
ignorance and prodigality, their circumstances 
frequently become very desperate; and they 
have consequently to contend against misery 
and the many temptations to which want re- 
duces them. They have the credit of being 
great robbers, stealing corn from the cultivators’ 
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fields and farm-yards, also committing robberies 
in the villages at night, and plundering soli- 
tary travellers during the day.” Such is the 
dread entertained of their magical powers, 
that few of the natives have sufficient courage 
to give information to the authorities respect- 
ing their misdeeds or even atrocities. I am 
not aware that they frequently resort to murder. 
weakt-ts now upwards of nine years since I first 
met with a few individuals belonging to the 
Katkari tribe. Having had occasion to ad- 
dress the inhabitants of a village on the con- 
tinent to the north-east of Bombay, I was 
struck with the attention which many of them 
were lending to my discourse. “When I and 
a native convert who was with ine began to re- 
turn home,” I wrote at the time, “two men 
came running up to us on the way. They ap- 
peared to be much interested in what they had 
heard, and with much simplicity declared, 
‘Your word is true. They belong to that 
curious class of the natives called K4étkari, who 
principally live in the desert, and collect fire- 
wood, and prepare kit, the produce of the 
Catechu mimosa, which the natives use as an 
astringent, along with the betel-nut and lime. 
They took my companion to their huts; and 
when he came back, he said that they and their 
neighbours, about a score in number, had got 
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him to promise that he would afterwards spend 
a day or two with them, to declare the Gospel.” 

From this time I occasionally met with some 
of the Kitkaris, but I had no particular inter- 
course with them till I undertook the journey 
with Mr Mitchell, to which I have already ad- 
verted. In the notes of my companion, under 
date 11th February, I find the following entry : 
“In the afternoon we rode to Morbar. On 
the way thither, in one of the villages which 
we passed, at which we had stopped to inquire 
if any could read, that we might leave some 
books, we found a few families of the Katkaris, 
a people to inquire into whose circumstances 
was a particular object of our coming in this 
direction. On visiting them, we found only 
one of the men at home, the rest having gone 
into the jungles, some to cut wood for the vil- 
lagers, and some to seek for roots to use for 
their own food. The appearance of their houses 
—mere huts, was wretched in the extreme ; 
they were very little better, as habitations, than 
the open air. The women and children had a 
half-famished appearance, and wild and savage 
manner. The young, on seeing us, generally 
‘took to their heels, as so many wild goats, and 
when we proposed to the elder people to give a 
few pice to each of the young who would make 
his appeararice, it was with difficulty they 
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could induce any number of them to come out 
from their hiding places, or return from their 
flight. Dr Wilson gave the Patel some money 
to be distributed among the children. Our 
interest in them, which was intense, seemed 
to please the people. As it was getting late, 
we could not converse long with them, but 
took on the man with us to Morbir, intending 
to get information from him regarding the 
tribe; on reaching that place, however, the 
people informed us, that there was a colony of 
them in the village; we, therefore, rewarded 
the person we had brought with us, and let 
him return to his own village, as the Govern- 
ment Kirkin here promised to call some of 
their principal men to meet us in the morning.’ 

Most of the subsequent day we devoted to 
the work of conferring with and instructing 
the Kitkaris of Morbar and a neighbouring 
village. In order to induce them to remain 
with us till our curiosity was satisfied, we pro- 
mised that those who would continue to sit 
with us should each receive a day’s wages for 
their patience, which had never in this way 
been formerly tried. I proposed to them the 
same set of queries which we had used with 
the Waralis ; and made an exact record of the 
answers which we obtained. The result of our 

r 
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inquiries, not already forestalled, may be given 
in a small space. 


After having mentioned the liberty which they take with 
reference to food, and the fact of their devouring the sacred 
monkey of India, I need hardly say that they avowed a total 
disconnection with Brahmanical institutes. Their names are 
entirely different from those of the Hindis, and lead to the 
inference which has already been made in the case of the 
Warulis. They represented themselves as accustumed to call 
on the name of the Supreme God (Jshwara), without proffering 
any particular requests when engaged in his worship, except 
those which pertain to their immediate bodily wants and the 
removal of their complaints, Their notions of the divine spi- 
rituality they expressed to us by saying, that “God comes like 
the wind, and goes like the wind.” To the divine Being they 
attributed the rain which waters the fields ; but whether or not 
he is the author of life, they could not tell. They appeared 
scarcely at all conscious of their responsibility; and they ob- 
served that their friends had died without offering up a single 
prayer, or manifesting the slightest anxiety about their final 
destiny. Of the nature of the future state, they actually knew 
nothing; and they could scarcely understand our meaning, 
when we asked them, whether their souls have to transmigrate 
or not into other bodies. “ We give the crows something to 
eat,” they said, “ whon our relatives die. On a particular day 
of the year, we cry out Kava, Kava, to the memory of our 
fathers. We don't know, however, the reason. We du as others 
do.” They burn their dead, and, contrary to the custom of the 
Ilindus, the bodies of their children who survive a few days. 
J)iseases, they remarked, walked up and down, and rest where 
they please. Their aged men are their priests; but except 
when they use incantations for the control of devils, ard cele- 
brate marriges, and are about to commence their annual work 
of the preparation of the Kat, they have few ceremonies to 
perform. The ceremony of wedding, on which the natives in 
general are accustomed to lay so much stress, is with them a 
very simple affair, and is performed by plucing, without any 
form of words, a chaplet of leaves or paper, first on the head of 
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the bride, and then of the bridegroom, and afterwards besmear- 
ing them with turmeric, a popular unguent. The cost of a 
wife is fixed at two rupees; but about ten times this sum is 
required to pay the expenses of the feasting and rioting which 
ure tho invariable consequences of the first formation of a ma- 
trimonial connection. Children are named as soon as they are 
born. The family circle is anything but the abode of peace. 
but women are viewed as more on a parity with men than 
among other classes of the Aborigines. They are greatly ad- 
dicted to prognostications respecting lucky and unlucky days; 
but they do not state the grounds of their conjectures. When 
they proceed to the jungles, for the purpose of preparing the 
Kat, they hold their encampments as sacred, and wil] allow no 
persons of other castes to approach thom without giving pre- 
vious warning. It is from the inner portion of the Khair, that, 
by the process of boiling, and afterwards inspissating the juice 
and reducing it to the form of a cake, they procure the catechu. 
Before felling a single tree in the forest, they select, according 
to their families, one of the kind on which they have to operate, 
which they constitute a god, and which they worship by pre- 
senting a cocoa nut, burning frankincense, applying a red pig- 
ment, and soliciting it to bless their undertaking. Itis singuJar 
that they are not accustomed to partake of the catechu which 
they manufacture. Of the pith of the tree, however, they are 
very fond. 

The Katkaris whom I have seen have all belonged to two 
clans,—the Helam and the Pawar. Major Mackintosh men- 
tions other two,—the Jadava and the Sindhi. It is searce)s 
possible at present to form an estimate of the extent of the 
entire population. 


I do not think that it is likely that such 
efforts to bring the Katkaris within the palc 
of Hinduism, will be made by the Brahmans 
and religious mendicants of this quarter, as are 
now to Le witnessed among the Aborigines in 
other parts of India. Though, from sympathy 
with their nvighbours, and a desire to share in 
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the offering of superstition, they pay some re- 
gard to the Holi, Divali, and Dasahara, the three 
most popular festivals of the Hindts, the Kat- 
karis have no respect for the Hind@ gods. In- 
stead of seeking to place themselves under the 
restrictions of other castes, they sometimes, in re- 
venge for supposed insults, compel strangers, by 
the hands of their women, whose touch commu- 
nicates defilement almost irremediable, to join 
their own community. Christian benevolence 
in fact, powerful and disinterested, is required 
to descend to the depths of their degradation. 
Without entering as yet on the general question 
of the conversion of the Aborigines, I would 
remark, that the Moravian system of erecting 
villages would probably be found most suitable 
to their circumstances. I have no doubt, that 
if ground were assigned to them on easy terms 
by the government, and if they were put in 
possession of the means of bringing it under 
cultivation, and prevented from dissipating 
these means by a resort to the liquor-shop, they 
would be content to establish themselves as a 
body of agriculturists. I am happy to be able 
to say, that the authorities here are showing 
for them a paternal concern, much in the way 
to which I have now alluded ; and that success 
promises to be the result. Till they are more 
collected together, and till schools can be formed 
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for their special benefit, the prospect of their 
education must be considered remote. No 
other native children would sit with their youth 
under the same teacher, till they are reformed 
in their habits. 


3. Toe NAYAKADIAS. 


Of the Nayaks, or Ndkards, as they are 
sometimes improperly called, I had very little 
knowledge previous to a journey to Gujarat, 
performed in 1840. Few Europeans have come 
in contact with them, and those who have 
visited them have been principally officers ac- 
companying detachments of troops occasionally 
sent out from Baroda, to restrain them in their 
barbarous excesses, or to endeavour to bring 
to justice those of their body who may have 
been guilty of atrocious crimes. I had never 
witnessed any sympathy expressed with their 
circumstances. They are great objects of terror 
to the more peaceable natives, and of annoyance 
to the Gaikawad, and other chiefs, whose domi- 
nion in their territories our government is 
pledged to support. I have more than once 
heard them spoken of as irrecoverably devoted 
to depravity, and justly doomed to destruction ! 
We were warned against coming in contact 
with them, even by some of our countrymen, 
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who are well able to appreciate the benevolence 
by which missionaries of the cross profess to be 
actuated. 

On the afternoon of the 13th May 1840, my 
friend Mr M. Mitchell and I left the ruins of 
Champ4ner, and proceeded in a south-east di- 
rection to Bamdia, about eleven miles distant. 
In the course of our march, which had led us 
through the wildest forests, we passed many 
of the huts of the Nayaks, without attracting 
any particular attention, even though we were 
accompanied by some horsemen of the Gaika- 
wad’s contingent, who had been appointed to 
assist us in ourmovements. Our time did not 
permit us to do more than to converse with 
our Nayakadia guides, who appeared remark- 
ably timid and retiring. The huts which we 
noticed seemed to be all constructed of a tall 
grass,—a species of Saccharum which I do not 
find described in any botanical work to which 
at present I can conveniently refer,* which 
grows in abundance in their neighbourhood, 
and which is bound erect to a bambu frame- 
work. Very few of them appeared to be capa- 
cious ; and scarcely any cultivated spots were 
visible around them, though the soil, frem the 
luxuriance of the forests, is manifestly most 

* Some specimens of this reed, plucked at random, which . 
we brought to Bombay, measured 17 feet 6 inches. What a 


growth for a single season, and from an almost imponderable 
seed | : 
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productive. The cattle seemed to share in the 
most private shelter of their owners. We rested 
for the night at the village whose name I have 
now given; and we there ascertained the im- 
practicability of the route by which we expected 
to reach the river Nirbad4. We had an oppor- 
tunity of declaring the message of the gospel 
before we retired to rest ; but we had little or 
no conversation with our auditors. 

Next morning we started for Narukot, lying 
still farther to the east, and which our map 
indicated to be a place of some consequence. 
We reached it about ten o'clock in the forenoon ; 
but we found only two or three huts, where 
we expected to see as many hundred habita- 
tions. We could get no help from their inmates ; 
and as our servants with the horsemen who 
were supposed to be several hours in advance 
of us, were not forthcoming, we were under 
the necessity of moving forward. Though the 
sun was most powerful at this season, we had 
no reason to complain of the want of shelter, 
for we had every where around us the “ pillared 
shade” of 


* 

bodeiiiat “lofty trees, to ancient song unknown, 

The noble sons of potent heat and floods, 

Prone rushing from the clouds.” 
When we had proceeded a few miles further, 
we reached a village called Jambughod4, where 
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we were delighted with the unexpected sight 
of two military tents surrounded by a consider- 
able number of sepoys, and other natives. On 
entering them we found two friends in Captain 
Meadows and Mr Taylor of the 18th regiment 
of native infantry, who were no less surprised 
than ourselves to see a European face in these 
wilds. They had been detached for a short 
time in charge of a party, with a view to the 
appréhension of some of the Niyaks who had 
been guilty of robbery and murder during the 
preceding season ; and we found no fewer than 
seventy-five prisoners of the tribe, including 
some of their chiefs under their charge. The 
frecst intercourse with them and their followers 
was immediately granted to us; and certainly 
we did not allow the day to pass unimproved. 
We soon found that their language which had 
been presented to us as a jargon peculiar to 
themselves, is substantially that of the province 
of Gujarat, with such corruptions in the double 
consonants and some of the vowels, as are by 
no means puzzling to an ear accustomed to the 
various dialects of the land. The possession 
of a list of queries which I had formerly pre- 
pared, enabled us at once to direct our con- 
versation to those matters on which it was 
most desirable that we should receive informa- 
tion. The poor prisoners were most free and 
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frank in their communications ; and there was 
a wonderful consistency in the accounts which 
were given by different parties who were not 
privy to the testimony of their neighbours. 


In about sixty names of males, which were mentioned to us, 
and which I have recorded, we found only one peculiarly Hinda. 
The same remark is applicable to the names of females, which, 
I would remark in passing, were mentioned with the same re- 
luctance which I have observod in other forest tribes. 

The Brahmans, it appeared, have no authority, and no em- 
ployment, among the Nayaks. The priest of each family is 
generally its parent or eldest son. The objects of worship are 
Wagheshvar, the lord of tigers, and Mata, or the mother, a 
female deity of malevolent propensities, ever ready to destroy 
those who refuse to do her honour by satiating her with the 
blood of goats and fowls. Persons supposed to be possessed of 
a familiar spirit, are abundant in the tribe; and great is the 
mischief which they are supposed to accomplish in man and 
beast. The power of exorcism, alleged to be held by others, is 
that only which can be effectual for their restraint. Girls of ten 
or twelve years of age and upwards are uniformly purchased, at 
sums varying from ten to sixteen rupees, by the parents of those 
to whom they are to be espoused. At marriages, the women 
sing and the men beat thedrum. Polygamy is practised among 
them to a very considerable extent, the ability of supporting 
and procuring wives being the only limit to the number re- 
tained. Names are given by the women to children about the 
third day after birth, and few are the ceremonies which are 
then resorted to. A description of their family affairs would 
be a mere repetition of what I have already mentioned with 
regard to the Waralis. They are by no means particular as to 
their food ; and the cow, the killing of which, in the eye of the 
Hinda law, is a sin of the deepest dye, is devoured without any 
scruple. Intoxicating liquors, and particularly that made from 
the flower of the Mhavada, which grows to a great height in 
their jungles, and is easily prepared, are used in great abun- 
dance. Of education they are entirely destitute, with the ex- 
ception of one or two of their head-men, who have been taught 
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to read. Of the supreme God, and of a future state, they have 
scarcely the slightest notion. To their extreme ignorance, and 
to the want of endeavours to inspire them with confidence in 
their own possessiors, and the good intentions of the paramount 
and subordinate government, their crime is to be attributed. 
We saw much to condemn in the treatment which they receive 
from the local native officers ; and we felt it a duty to address 
a communication respecting them to Mr Sutherland, the resi- 
dent at Baroda, who, if he had been spared, would have been 
ready to use his benevolent interest on their behalf. The 
Brahmans, who were taking down their depositions, we found 
threatening them in the most unbecoming manner; and con- 
demning them to a deprivation of al) their little comforts, for 
any imagined reserve in the confessions which they were en- 
gaged in extorting. When we remonstrated with them the 
reply was, “ They deserve no compassion and no place.” 
Rupsingh, one of their chiefs, one of the most powerful-bodied 
men whom I have ever seen, and who had been guilty of four 
dreadful murders, cricd like a child when ho was informed that 
he was to be deprived of his usual portion of tobacco, on account 
of some incoherence in his statements. “1am to be hanged at 
any rate,” he said, “ pray order my immediate execution.” In 
this supplication he was perhaps sincere. Many of the natives 
of this benighted land, are s0 ignorant of the claims of God, and 
of the realities of a future world, that they think no more of 
death, independently of the suffering which attends it, than of 
going to rest. 


As evening approached all the prisoners had 
their feet put fast in the stocks. This was ab- 
solutely necessary to their security ; but it was 
a melancholy sight to see them prostrate on 
the ground, as sheep prepared for the slaughter. 
When they were in this humiliating position, 
about to commit themselves to repose for the 
night, we obtained permission to address them. 
No gponer had we commenced speaking to them 
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on the solemn themes which we chose as the 
subject of discourse, than they all raised their 
heads from the ground, fixed their otherwise 
listless eyes upon us, and appeared to drink in 
every word which we uttered. ‘“ Ah,” said one 
of them in his own idiom ; “ had we been for- 
merly instructed in this manner, we should not 
have been here to-night.” We besought them 
to look to God, to acknowledge their sin, and 
to take refuge in the grace of the Saviour, the 
tidings of whose love they heard, for the first 
and probably for the last time in their lives, lest 
a doom infinitely more awful than any which 
they expected from the hand of man should be 
their portion. The remembrance of this au- 
dience can never passaway from our minds. The 
attempt which we made to convey some reli- 
gious ideas and impressions to these miserable 
and devoted creatures, seemed, as far as our 
ministry is concerned, to be literally the eape- 
rumentum crucis ; and its success, in any degree 
—though its effects may have been altogether 
momentary—is a new demonstration of what 
few Christians can doubt, that the truth of God 
finds a response in the conscience of man how- 
ever depraved, that the preaching of the gos- 
pel is an instrument which can be wielded with 
good results, when there is an absolute want 
‘of all preparation, even when Satan has been 
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undisturbed in his efforts to corrupt and de- 
stroy. 

During the three subsequent days of our 
march to the banks of the Nirbada, to which 
we proceeded by a very circuitous route through 
the Udepur forests—the only one which was 
practicable—we met with considerable num- 
bers of the Nayaks. Our incidental conferences 
with them confirmed the conclusions at which 
we had arrived respecting the general circum- 
stances of the tribe, but did not elicit much 
further information. We found no data for 
arriving at any satisfactory estimate of their 
numbers and resources. I can venture to say 
nothing more on this subject than that, compa- 
ratively speaking, they are a powerful tribe ; 
and that the native princes, whose servants so 
often wantonly and inconsiderately distress and - 
afflict them, would do well to use all the means 
in their power to exhibit to them the fruits of 
a paternal care, and hold out inducements to 
them to resort to a peaceful industry. The 
Bhils and Kolis, who are now amongst the most 
quiet of our subjects, were, a few years ago, 
equally violent and unsettled. The Gaikawad, 
I believe, either has surrendered, or is about to 
surrender, the political surveillance of some of 
the districts in which they reside to our own 
functionaries. The result, I doubt not, will be 
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most happy. If a Mission were founded in the 
territory intervening between the Nirbada and 
the M4hi, they could be regularly operated 
upon by an evangelical agency. 


4. Tur Duras. 


The Durids inhabit the country north of the 
Waralis, extending inland from Parner by 
Dharampur to Barsda. Their language, like 
that of the Nayaks, is aslightly corrupted form 
of Gujarati. Many of them are now settled as 
cultivators. but they are still notable for their 
daring and expertness in hunting. ‘ They do 
not,” says Dr Gibson, ‘ profess Hinduism, have 
no castes or distinct priesthood: their temples 
are lofty cotton trees, where these happen to 
be grown over with creepers and other shrubs: 
and here upright stones are generally placed 
in rows, or 1n circles.” 


5. Tue CHAWADRIAS. 


North of the Duriis, and in the districts 
bordering ontheriver Tapti, are the Chawadrias. 
In point of stature they are superior to their 
neighbours, and those not engaged in agricul- 
ture are employed as fishermen. Their reli- 
gious observances are similar to those of the 


Waralis. 
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6. THe DuBALas. 


The Dubalits are principally slaves, and are 
very degraded in their character and circum- 
stances. They have scarcely any religious cere- 
monies or observances. They are to be found 
in the country lying to the westward of the 
Durias and Chawadrias. 


7. Tue Korts on Kvtis. 


The word Kuli has, properly speaking, a 
general import, and signifies a “clansman.” It 
is applied, however, to an immense number of 
tribes, many of which have altogether sunk 
their special designations, except as they may 
refer to the districts in which they were ori- 
ginally settled. Somé of the Kulis have em- 
braced Hindtism ; and others of them remain 
quite aloof from its institutes and observances. 

Ihave no doubt that the original inhabitants 
of the island of Bombay were Kulis. Consi- 
derable numbers of them still reside both in 
the town and in the Mahim districts. Most of 
them are employed as fishermen, boatmen, and 
fish-venders; while a few are carpenters, drivers 
of bullock-carts, and bricklayers. I have heard 
of one or two individuals who have become 
writers in public offices. Some will be surprised 
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to learn that these people and these alone, with. 
out reference to their employment, are subject 
to a regular poll-tax, called in Marathi ang- 
déné. In an official document drawn up for 
presentation to government, I find the follow- 
ing statement: ‘ When a boy reaches the age 
of thirteen years, he is taxed one rupee ; when 
fourteen, two rupees. And a rupee is added 
on annually until he reaches the age of eighteen. 
He then becomes subject to the full rate of 
Rs. 6—1-33.”  “ Worn-out men, and boys under 
the age of thirteen, are exempted.” I have 
little doubt that the benevolence which has 
brought these facts to the notice of government, 
will speedily be gratified by seeing the part of 
the revenue which has hitherto been thus pro- 
cured, raised by a general taxation on the 
boats, nets, or stakes of our fishermen in ge- 
neral. 

The total number of Kulis at present taxed 
in the town of Bombay, in 1842 was 922, who 
belong to no fewer than eighteen castes ; and 
the total number in the Mahim division is 1415, 
belonging to ten castes. I should hence infer 
that the whole Kuli population on the island 
is about 10,000 souls. It is probably connected 
with one original tribe. The castes have merely 
local designations, as Mambaikar, Thinkar, 
Thalkar, &c., from the towns of Mumbai (Bom- 
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bay), Thana and Thal, to which their ancestors 
belonged. The Kulis here are particularly 
strong in the upper part of the body ; and when 
seated they appear much taller than they ac- 
tually are. In this respect they are similar to 
the Patagonians, and probably from the same 
cause, the habitual muscular exertion of their 
forefathers in the management of their boats. 
They are of a light copper colour. Though 
most of them are dependent on their exertions 
for their support, they are in general in toler- 
ably comfortable circumstances, as far as food, 
clothing, and shelter are concerned. A few of 
them are proprietors of vesscls engaged in the 
coasting-trade. 

A considerable number of the Bombay Kulis, 
as well of those of the islands of Salsette and 
of Bassein, have enteréd into the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. The great body of them, however, 
are devoted to the lower forms of Hinduism, 
to which they have been rendered more at- 
tached than they might otherwise have been, 
by the secession of their brethren. Those in- 
deed who are Romanists are very little removed 
from heathenism. Many of them, a few years 
ago, when they were interdicted by their priests 
from worshipping Devi, the supposed goddess 
of cholera, threw off all disguise, and professed 
themselves to be the disciples of the Brahmans. 
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In consequence of this circumstance, they 
were formally excommunicated. The Romanist 
Kulis in general ascribe the conversion of their 
fathers to compulsion ; and I am inclined to 
believe that in this they are not mistaken. 
The instructions of the King of Portugal to 
Joao de Castro relative to the treatment of the 
natives, are to be seen in the Life of this 
general, and they directly forbid the tolerance 
of idolatry. These instructions were observed 
by him to whom they were addressed, and also 
by his successors in the Portuguese government 
in India. 

The Knlis in Bombay have always had a 
fair share of the benefits to be derived from 
the Marathi schools and services of the Scottish 
and other missions, since their very commence- 
ment. Only one or two’ of their youth have 
entered the English Institution. We have had 
no instance as yet of the conversion of any of 
their number. 

The Mahadeva Kulis, who have embraced 
Hinduism, and of whom there are altogether 
about 10,395 families, reside principally in the 
valleys on the east side of the Sahy4dri range 
of mountains, extending from Musé, south-west 
of Pun4, northward to Trimbak, the source of 
the Godavari river. Of this tribe a very parti- 
cular account has been published by Major Mac- 
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kintosh. Many of its members, and also thie 
Malhar Kulis, who are scattered throughout the 
villages of the Dakhan, are not beyond the in- 
fluence of the mission at Puna. 

There are one or two thousand Kulis in the 
Konkan, to the south-east of Bombay. 

It would only perplex a reader in Europe 
for one to attempt to describe the particular 
habitat of the numcrous Kuli tribes who are 
to be found in the Northern Konkan, and 
throughout the whole province of Gujarat, and 
the districts on its eastern frontier, and many 
parts of Rajputand. Those on the coasts and 
near the great rivers are principally fishermen, 
while those in the interior are mostly agricul- 
turists, guards of property, and village-servants. 
In certain parts of the country now mentioned, 
particularly to the north-east of the Mahi, they 
form a moiety or more of the whole population. 
They are a strong, robust race, probably owing 
to their free use of animal food. Most ofthem 
are to a great extent removed from the influ- 
ence of Brahmanism ; and though lately much 
inclined to turbulence and dishonesty, they 
are, under the judicious care of the British 
authorities, gradually devoting themse.ves to 
the arts of peace. In 1840, Mr M. Mitchell 
and I travelled for several hundred miles 
through the wildest parts of their territories, 


s) 
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and we certainly received a deeper impression 
of their timidity than their violence. Very 
few of them, indeed, and those principally their 
chiefs,—many of whom are extensive land pro- 
prietors,—have received the slightest education. 
No difficulty is experienced in assembling the 
males and females,* to attend upon the preach - 
ing of the Gospel. It would be well if the 
different missions in Western India were to 
get some of their youth thoroughly educated 


9. Tue Bits. 


The Bhils are probably more familiar by 
name to Europeans than any of the other 
classes of Aborigines of India. “ They are and 
deem themselves a distinct people,” says Sir 
John Malcolm, whose account of themft is by 
far the best which has yet been published. 
“There are so many different tribes among 
them, that it has been conjectured by some, 
that the general name of Bhil only denotes a 
confederacy of mixed and degraded races of 
Hindis, associated by political events and local 
circumstances ; but, though there can be no 

* In some villages the females who listened to us were in 
excess ofthe males. They seemed to he in no degree under 


the ordinary restraints of the Bra hmanical Hindts. 
t+ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. 
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doubt, that their strength has been increased, 
and their consequence raised, by recruits sprung 
from the prohibited intercourse of the primitive 
Hindu castes, there is every reason to believe 
that the original race of Bhils may claim a high 
antiquity, and that they were once masters of 
many of the fertile plains of India, instead of 
being confined, as they now are, to the rugged 
mountains and almost impenetrable jungles. 
There are authentic records of the Rajput sove- 
reigns of Jaudhpur and Udepur having subdued 
large tracts from the Bhils ; and the countries 
now under the Rajput princes of Dongarpur 
and Banowara may be termed recent conquests 
from the same tribe, who, though they have 
no longer their own chiefs, still form the mass 
of the population. The same may be said of 
all the Rajput territories, in the woody and 
hilly tract which separates M4lw4 from Gujarat, 
and the latter province from Mewar. But it 
is in that wild and uncultivated country which 
stretches along the left bank of the Nermada, 
from the plains of Nemar to those of Gujardt, 
amid the Satpudé and Adjanta ranges, and 
among the hills of Baglana in Kha&ndesh, 
where the race have been least disturbed, that 
we may expect to find their usages most dis- 
tinct from those of other classes.” ‘The Bhils, 
with the exception of a few tribes (who are 
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converted to the Muhammadan religion), must 
be classed with the Hind4 population, although 
they are in appearance, and in many of their 
habits, distinct from the other races of India. 
They worship the same gods; but their reli- 
gious ceremoniesare, in a great measure, limited 
to propitiatory offerings and sacrifices to some 
of the Hindt minorinfernal deities, particularly 
the goddess of small-pox, whom they invoke 
under various names, in the hope of averting 
its dreadful ravages. They pay great reverence 
to Mahadeva, from whom they boast their de- 
scent.” ‘‘ But the most singular, and perhaps 
the original worship of the Bhils, is that which 
they pay to their deceased ancestors, or chiefs 
of note.” For these they form the figure of a 
horse, plant a stake of wood in the ground, or 
erect a pile of stones. They bury their dead 
and slaughter the cow. The Brahmans seldom 
perform for them any religious ceremonies. 

In personal appearance, the Bhils are easily 
to be distinguished. They are dark-coloured, 
small-bodied, and active and expert in their 
movements. They have prominent cheek bones, 
straight noses ; and, from living much on rvots 
and the coarsest grains, they are much exposed 
to abdominal tumour. 

As our government holds the Bhils secure in 
their present possessions, and as many of them 
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have been taken into its pay as a local police, 
they are now becoming peaceable and indus- 
trious subjects. The taxes which are raised 
from them are very inconsiderable. Their po- 
pulation is scattered over an immense surface 
of country, and that of the wildest character ; 
and it is said to amount at an average only to 
about six inthe square mile. I have preached 
the gospel to individuals of their number on 
many occasions ; and in 1840 we passed through 
the territory in which they most abound. Its 
alinost total inaccessibility, and unhealthiness, 
and the sparseness of its habitations, must 
forin great obstacles to the evangelization of its 
people, to whom it is due to say, that in every 
instance they received us with the greatest 
kindness, and rendered us a respectful atten- 
tion, while we addressed them on subjects of 
infinite moment. The Bhils generally speak 
the languages of the provinces in which they 
reside... They have among them, however, many 
words peculiar to themselves, probably the ré- 
mains of an ancient language which has disap- 
peared. 


10. THe Ramuvusuis. 


A detailed account of the Ramiashis was 
published in Bombay in 1833 by Captain, now 
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Colonel, Mackintosh of Farr in Scotland. He 
shews, from a consideration of their ancient 
language, traditions, and movements to the 
north-westward, that it is extremely probable 
that they are originally from the Telingina 
country, and likely from the east or south-east 
of the present town of Haiderabid. He con- 
siders them, with propriety, the remains of some 
tribe of the Aborigines. They rank low among 
the Hindis, but have the precedence of the 
Parwaris. Their name, according to some, 1s 
a corruption, causé euphonww, from ranawasi 
an “inhabitant of the waste,” and, according 
to others, from Rdamawanshi a descendant of 
Rima, who passed through the Dakshan on 
his way to Lanki. They have several castes 
among themselves, of which the principal are 
the Chawin and Jadi. They are at present 
scattered through the towns and villages of the 
Puna and Ahmadnagger Collectorates, and the 
territories of the late R4j4 of Sitér4 and the 
Pant Sachiwa. Several villages are held by 
them in endém. The whole population does not 
much exceed 18,000 souls ; and, strange to say, 
according to a return from Pabal, the propor- 
tion of women and children of both sexes to 
the grown up males is only as very little more 
than three to one. Most of them are engaged 
as village watchmen on the principle of “Set 
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a thief to catch a thief ;’ and some of them 
are agriculturists. As guardians of the peace 
they are far from being faithful. They employ 
Mahars to discharge such of their police duties 
as burden their consciences; and they betake 
themselves when opportunities occur, and the 
aurt sacra fames urges them, to the neighbour- 
ing towns and the wood and waste, that they 
may attack the men of property with whom they 
can come into contact. They are in every sense 
of the word accomplished villains, though in 
general they are sparing of life. They are at 
the same time, not neglectful of their religious 
duties! They act on the occasion of births 
and marriages under the guidance of the stars, 
whose phases and motions are read to them 
by the village Joshi or astrologer. It is an 
established usage among them to vow that they 
will make a suitable offering to Khandobé, 
Bhawani, or Rama, if their expeditions for 
plunder prove successful. Some families pre- 
sent at the shrines of these gods an eighth or 
tenth of their profits, while most of them con- 
tent themselves by purchasing some cocoa-nuts 
and bhandar, and dividing them between the 
idols, and their attendants. They do not manage 
matters so well with the Sarkér. Under the 
native governments, they were frequently treat- 
ed with treachery and cruelty. Though too 
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much pampered for a long period by the Eng- 
lish, they were baffled a few years ago, princi- 
pally by the ingenuity of Colone] Mackintosh, 
and severely punished for their crimes. Since 
Um4yji, compared with whom Rob Roy was an 
honest man, was removed from the field, they 
have been comparatively quiet. They are not 
neglected by the Pun4 Mission of the Free 
Church of Scotland. 


11. Tue Bepars. 


Similar to the Ramushis, as uniting the prac- 
tice of professional thieving with the guardian- 
ship of public property, are the Bedars, or rather 
Bedas, of the southern Maratha country. Un- 
der the British government, they are of course 
taught to depend on their own industry for 
their support ; and they are represented by Mr 
Marshall, the surveyor of the district in which 
they reside, as “simple in their manners, civil 
and good-humoured in their deportment, and 
communicative in their discourse.” They in- 
habit the western parts of the Belgaum and. 
Dharwar Collectorate. 


12. Tue THaxours. 


The Thakurs of the Ativisi and the Konkan 
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area mixed race. When Mahmud Begada, and 
some of the other Musilman princes of Guyja- 
rat, between three and four hundred years ago, 
were using violence for the conversion of the 
Hindis to Islamism, some of the Th4kurs 
(barons) of Gujarat fled to the jungles, and 
induced considerable numbers of the Hindis, 
of different castes, and particularly of the abo- 
rigines, to join their standard, and to bind 
themselves by an oath to support their cause. 
The descendants of this mixed multitude, form- 
ing a caste of their own, are now to be found, 
to a small extent, in the districts which I have 
just mentioned. Their knowledge of Hindtism 
is very faint ; and I have seen few individuals 
among their number who have anything of the 
zeal in its behalf by which their forefathers are 
said to have been characterised. A few fami- 
hes on the island Salsette—fair specimens of 
their class—-I have repeatedly conversed with. 
They are almost altogether destitute of religi- 
ous notions, either rational or superstitious. 


13. The Mauars or PaRwarRIs. 


Connected with all the villages and towns of 
the Maratha country, properly so called, but 
generally residing outside the walls, are to be 
found several families of Mahars or Parwaris. 
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From this people the lowest officers of the Ba- 
lutadar association, or burgh corporation, so 
generally existing in the West of India, are 
universally taken. They form the attendants 
of the Patel, or headman, and the Kulkarni, 
or clerk ; and it devolves upon them to con- 
vey all messages and give all notices connected 
with the public business of each township. 
They keep themselves acquainted with the 
boundary lines of each village, and are the 
oracles in all disputes connected with landed 
property. They wait upon strangers, assist in 
supplying their wants, and conduct them to the 
neighbouring settlements, when they set out 
upon their journey. They clean the Chawadi, 
or place of public inecting, and perform a great 
many other menial offices. 

In acknowledgment of their services, certain 
fields are allotted to them for their own culture, 
and certain allowances, generally inadequate as 
« reimbursement, are made to them from the 
village funds. They claim all dead cattle as 
their property ; and they eat their carcases, even 
those of the cow and buffalo, when they have 
not been much injured by disease. Many of 
them have entered the British army; and a 
fair proportion of them rise to rank as native 
officers. A considerable number of them are in 
the service of Europeans. They are a stronger 
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and taller people than the Marath4s ; but they 
are by no means inclined, or even in many in- 
stances permitted, to be as cleanly in their per- 
sons. Inmany places, likethe PariirsofSouthern 
India,— whom in some respects they resemble, 
though they are by no means so degraded,— 
they turn aside to allow the Brahmans to pass 
on the public roads. Strictly speaking, they 
are not within the pale of Hindtism, for though 
they worship some of its gods in their lowest 
forms, they are not allowed to pass the thresh- 
hold of the temples; and generally speaking, 
except at marriages, they employ Bairagis, 
Gos4vis, and other devotees, as their priests, in- 
stead of the Brahmans. I have little doubt 
that they are the remainder of a once very 
powerful aboriginal tribe. Indeed, this is the 
opinion which is commonly formed of them by 
Europeans, who have closely examined their 
circumstances or attended to their traditions. 
I have heard them, when quarelling with the 
Brahmans, declare that the whole soil at one 
time belonged to them. The Sanskrit word for 
the Marath& country is Mah4rdshtr4, or the 
“great country.” I suspect that it was origin- 
ally Mah4r-r4shtra, or the “ Mah4r country,” in 
the same way as we have Gurjar-rashtra, or the 
“country of the Gurjars,” for Gujarat. 

The Mahars are perfectly accessible to mis- 
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sionary operations as they are at present con- 
ducted ; and several families of them have em- 
braced Christianity. The sacrifices which they 
make in joining us, are certainly not so great 
as those which are demanded of some other 
classes of the natives, in the present state of 
Hindi society ; but while this enables them to 
listen to our message with less reserve than 
others, it is no reason for us to repel them. 
Generally speaking, they require a lengthened 
period of probation as catechumeny, and parti- 
cular watchfulness as members of the Chris- 
tian Church. The trying time with them is 
not so much when they are baptized, and sit 
down at the Lord’s table, as when they conceive 
that they should make some arrangements for 
the marriage of the young members of their 
families. In two instances we have been called 
to exclude converts from our communion, be- 
cause of the formation by them of heathen 
alhances. It is but justice to others of them 
to say, that they have maintained a walk and 
conversation becoming the gospel. One in- 
dividual, of very respectable character, has 
made considerable progress in study, and is 
engaged as a catechist in connection with the 
Mission in Bombay of the Free Church ot 
Scotland. 
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14. Tue DHEDs. 


Exactly corresponding with the Mahars now 
mentioned are the Dheds of Gujarat. 


15. Tur Manas. 


On the eastern and southern borders of the 
Maratha country, and distributed throughout 
the different villages, we have the Mangs, 
somewhat similar in their circumstances to the 
Mahars, but taking a lower rank in the com- 
munity. I cannot refrain from here giving an 
illustration of the power of conscience in an 
individual of this tribe. My friend Mr Mitchell 
of Puna and I had both preached on one oc- 
casion on the streets of a village on the banks 
of the Godavari. When we had retired to rest 
after the labours of the day, our attention was 
loudly summoned to the front of the shed where 
we were accommodated, by the mournful utter- 
ance of “Saheb! Saheb! Saheb!” We soon 
ascertained_that a young man, apparently in 
the greatest agony, wished to address us. 
“What is the matter with you?’ we asked. 
“Q, I am lost,” “O, I am lost,” he said; “you 
have been speaking all day about sin ; and I 
am a great sinner.’ Wishing to ascertain 
whether he spoke from a general impression 0+ 
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his guilt, or merely from the bitter conscious- 
ness of some particular crime, we asked hin, 
“ What sin have you committed?’ After ex- 
acting from us a promise of secrecy, he said 
“Tam the Mang leader of this village. About 
two years ago I ordered out my men to ; 
where we attacked a Bhil; and J cut off his 
head with my bill-hook! O, Iam miserable, 
miserable, what shall I do?” The reader can 
be at no loss to know what our reply was. 
This person was quite willing to accompany 
us for farther instruction ; but when he had 
made his arrangements to proceed with us on 
our journey, his mother, and five women who 
claimed him as their husband, threatened to 
destroy themselves, and would not permit him 
to move. In an official document now before 
me the Mangs are said to be “ignorant of any 
distinction between right and wrong, virtue and 
crime.’ What a striking illustration we had 
of the error of this statement ! 





Such is a brief reference to some of the prin- 
cipal Aboriginal Tribes of the West of India, who 
are altogether removed from, or are very par- 
tially connected with, the Brahmanical system. 
The enumeration is both of purpose and ne- 
cessity incomplete. It may be mentioned, in 
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particular, that it does not include any of the 
migratory tribes, with the circumstances and 
habits of sume of which I have a particular 
acquaintance. 

Looking beyond the territories, to which in 
this article 1 have referred, we discover very 
large and numerous bodies of natives in a situa- 
tion very similar to that of those to whom I have 
now directed attention. They are to be found in 
all the recesses and table-land of the Sahyaédri 
range and its adjoining districts, to its term1- 
nation near Cape Comorin. Among them are 
to be ranked the well-known Shanars of the 
south of India, and the slave and degraded 
population of Canara, Malabar, and Tranvan- 
kar. They abound in the ceded territories on 
the banks of the Nirmad.i, and are the princi- 
pal inhabitants of the province of Gondwana. 
They extend eastward to the Gangetic pro- 
vinces ; and, on the line of the Mahamadi, they 
approach lvattak. They cover the sides and 
flanks of the Himalya range ; and are the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the provinces east of Ben- 
yal. In short, there is not a district in India, 
of any considerable extent, of the population 
of which they do not form a considerable part. 
At this moment inquiry into their circumstances 
is happily extending among such of our coun- 
trymen as have opportunities of observing them. 
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There can be no doubt that the greatest good 
will be the result. 

There are peculiar encouragements to mis- 
sionary labour among these tribes. ‘‘ No vene- 
rated literature,’ says Mr D. F. M‘Leod,—an 
able member of the Bengal Civil Service, to 
whom I am indebted for much valuable infor- 
mation respecting those in Central India,— 
“records the deeds or characters of their deities; 
no powerful and sagacious priesthood holds 
them in a state of mental or moral vassalage ; 
but, led simply by feelings of mysterious awe 
and dread, which sin has given as our heritage, 
to deprecate by sacrifices and mystic ceremo- 
nies the supposed wrath of an unknown god, 
they have ever evinced a disposition to listen 
to the soothing assurances of the gospel ; to be 
charmed by the beauties of knowledge and of 
truth as it is unfolded to them; and to return 
the most ardent gratitude to those who have 
turned with Christian affection to raise them 
in the scale of being.” There are also, it must 
be frankly admitted, peculiar defficulties, in con- 
veying to them the gospel of Christ. 

In referring to the circumstances of these 
tribes, we find them in three totally diverse 
situations. They either occupy distinct loca- 
lities, altogether or nearly free from the intru- 
sion or intermixture of other tribes; or they 
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are associated, on terms of comparative respec- 
tability, with the general Hindu population, of 
the provinces in which they reside, while at the 
same time they preserve their peculiar appella- 
tions and customs ; or, they live in the outskirts 
of towns and villages as outcasts, or megvaded 
menials, 

1. With regard to those in the first-men- 
tioned situation. to whom, with reference to 
the unity of their own economy and practice, 
I shall, for the sake of convenience, denominate 
the uncorrupted aborigines, I would observe 
that they are those whose circumstances de- 
mand the most particular attention. 

(1.) Something may be done to diffuse among 
them a knowledge of divine truth by occasional 
itineracies. They have uniformly been found 
ready to listen with respect to the gospel mes- 
sage, and to treat with kindness such.of our 
countrymen as have been induced by motives 
of benevolence to pass through their territories. 
Missionary tours, it must be remembered how- 
ever, can be performed only during a brief 
period of the year, in many of the localities 
which they inhabit, and that ‘because of their 
general insalubrity. They are altogether im- 
practicable, both in the wilds and in the forests, 
during the rainy season, and the two or three 
months which immediately follow it, when 
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the malaria is most abundant throughout the 
jungles. In the latter part of the cold season, 
and during the greater part of the hot season, 
they may be undertaken without any very un- 
usual hazard, if proper precautions be observed. 
If the traveller avoid the exhaustion of his 
strength ; if he choose a spot where there is a 
free circulation of air for repose during the 
night ; and if he be careful to abstain from the 
use of stagnant water, or even that of rivulets 
in which there may be any considerable vege- 
table infusion from the leaves of forest trees or 
deciduous plants, he may in general proceed 
with safety. His influence as a European, sup- 
posed to possess the protection of Government, 
and able to hold familiar intercourse with the 
people in their own languages, and the heart- 
‘felt interest which he expresses in their welfare, 
will commonly secure for him every attention 
«which he can desire, and perhaps, more than 
would be extended in ordinary circumstances 
to the natives of the country. He should take 
short stages on his journeys, and give notice 
of the line of movement on which he may fix, 
to allow the people to assemble together to 
listen to his instructions. His visits will not 
pass unnoticed ; and the word which he may 
declare will not encounter :those -prejudices 
which are so potent among ‘those who are the 
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votaries of the Brahmanical faith. It will be 
unquestioned by a bigoted priesthood, inte- 
rested in upholding superstitious dogmas and 
practices. It will not be repelled by a per- 
ceived discrepancy between it and long-esta- 
blished erroneous systems, and minute and 
extensive and absurd traditions. The greatest 
disadvantage of the circumstances in which it 
may be delivered, will be found in the general 
apathy and ignorance of the people, and the 
want in them of those posts and trains of as- 
sociation which would be auxiliary to its re- 
membrance, and their inability to peruse the 
publications which have been prepared for the 
purpose of expounding and applying it. 

(2.) It appears to ine that there are great 
obstacles to the formation among the people to 
whom I now refer of schools, even of the sim-’ 
plest character, especially when they are to he 
superintended by missions, the central seat of, 
which is at any considerable distance. The 
aboriginal population is but sparse in the 
aboriginal districts, and great difficulty would 
be experienced in assembling the youth to- 
gether in any considerable numbers. Schools 
enjoying but a partial and occasional superiu- 
tendence, are seldom, if ever, prosperous; and 
they could not be expected in any degree to 
thrive, even were the first institution of them 
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easily accomplished among tribes altogether 
insensible to the secular advantages of educa- 
tion, which form the grand motive to the 
countenance extended to mission-schools by 
the general unconverted Hindt population. In 
the view of these circumstances, it seems very 
desirable to make provision, by a special ar- 
rangement, for the support and education of a 
select number of their youth, at the head- 
quarters of the different missions, and who, if 
thoroughly instructed in the truths of Chris- 
tianity and the principles of science at our 
higher institutions, it is extremely probable, 
would, through the divine blessing,embrace our 
holy religion, and in due time be prepared to 
announce its glorious truths to their benighted 
countrymen. The expense of their mainte- 
_ nance during their studies might be discharged 
by contributions provided by those who take 
a particular interest in their conversion ; -and 
ample compensation would be found for it in 
the probable results. I have little doubt, that 
if proper explanations were given to parents, 
and if security were offered to them for the 
kind treatment of their children, they would 
not hesitate to facilitate such an arrangement 
as that which is now proposed, and on which 
-our missions would be ready to act, according 
to the means and opportunities furnished to 
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them. The Kulis and others, who have been 
‘so ready to emigrate to the Mauritius, and even 
to the West Indies, would surely not hesitate 
to allow their children temporarily to take up 
their abode in some of the principal towns of 
their native country, provided they themselves 
were allowed to hold occasional intercourse 
with them. Such intercommunion would be 
most desirable, in order that the youth, who 
by education would be greatly elevated above 
their kindred, might still maintain such a con- 
nection with them, as might keep awake their 
sympathies in their behalf. 

(3.) When the aboriginal tribes are large 
and compact, and when healthy spots can be 
found in the midst of them, or in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood, new mission stations may 
beformed fortheir particular benefit. Ifa Euro- 
pean layman or suitable native convert were 
procurable, a branch of one of the Bombay 
missions might with great promise of advantage 
to the Waralis be established at Umargaum 
in the northern Konkan, which is immediately 
contiguous to their territory, and to which mney 
constantly resort in great numbers. 

2. As the Aborigines who are now sate 
with the general Hindi population, will every- 
where have a share of the labours which are con- 
ducted in connection with the stations’ which 
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have already been or may afterwards be formed, 
it is not necessary to say much respecting any 
peculiar measures which their circumstances 
may demand. It will commonly be found that 
they are ready to listen to the preaching of 
the Gospel, particularly when it is conveyed to 
their own doors, and when, defended from the 
scowl of those who think themselves superior 
in the scale of society, they are made welcome 
to attend such of the stated ministrations of 
missionaries as they may be able to understand. 
It is not only proper,—-when there is nothing 
offensive in their manners and habits, and when , 
there is a probability that they will continue 
to prosecute their studies,—that their children 
be allowed to attend our highest institution, 
but that measures should be adopted to beget 
within them a desire of instruction, by convey- 
ing it to them in the first instance in a verna- 
cular form, and this for a time in separate 
schools, when other natives will not freely 
associate with them in those of a general cha- 
racter. Care should be taken to cultivate in 
all of them those habits of cleanliness as to 
residence, food, and person, the neglect of which 
forms a somewhat plausible reason for their 
depression among their countrymen. 

_ 3. Some of the observations now made are 
applicable to the most degraded of the abori- 
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ginal tribes. We scarcely know, however, what 
to say on the subject of their education. Till 
their wandering habits are overcome, and they 
are in some degree formed by the Government 
into village communities of their own, or get 
some footing in those which already exist, I 
do not see how its incalculable blessings can 
in any considerable degree be extended to them. 
It may be the will of God that, in the first in- 
stance, they are to be reclaimed from their 
errors solely by the simple preaching of the 
word of God. . t., 

In noticing the aboriginal tribes, it will be 
observed that we claim in their behalf only that 
share of attention to which their numbers, and 
the openings of Divine Providence for the pro- 
pagationamong them of the Gospel of salvation, 
undoubtedly demand. None of the other com- 
munities of India would we overlook; and we 
should not hesitate to apply the principles of 
Christian. prudence,’ and humbly to seek to 
follow the example of the apostles of Christ, 
in the endeavour to spread divine knowledge 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
We must look on Hindt society in the mass, 
and consider how the leaven of heavenly truth 
may be most successfully introduced into it, 
and most powerfully affect it. We never cease 
to be grateful, when we think that the head- 
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quarters of our missions are in the chief cities © 
of the country ; but we are certain that none 
of their supporters desire that their influence 
may be confined within their ramparts. If 
Jehovah speedily call us to “ enlarge the place 
of our tent,” and to “stretch forth the curtains 
of our habitations,’ we may be allowed to 
‘break forth into singing,” and to “cry aloud.” 
The prospect of the conversion of the whole of 
Inpia, with its numerous tribes and tongues 
and nations scattered over its extended surface, 
is absolutely transporting. May it speedily be 
realised! “God, be merciful unto us and bless 
us; and cause his face to shine upon us ; that 
thy way may be known upon earth, thy saving 
health among ALL NaTIONs.” 
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VIJ. GOVERNMENT SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY.* 


In order that the position in which we have 
all along stood to the Government system of 
education, may be distinctly understood, we 
beg leave to make a few remarks. 

1. We have ever regretted the exclusion of 
religious instruction from the Government 
seminaries, and that long before the Board of 
Education was formed. When noticing the 
principal establishment at Bombay, so far back 
as 1833, we wrote thus :—‘“ A great mistake, 
we hold, was committed by the European 
founders of this Institution. They came for- 
ward with what they conceived to be a blessing 
to the country ; but, instead of considering 
the most effectual mode of communicating that 
blessing, and instead of stating the terms on 
which they would bestow it, they allowed those 
who were not able to appreciate it, to come 
forward and change its character. They first 
excited a prejudice against their own ultimate 


. From the Oriental Christian Spectator, June 1848,. « 
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views ; and, instead of seeking to destroy that’ 
prejudice, they proceeded to confirm it, and to 
do every thing in their power to render it per- 
petual. Experience, we have no doubt, will 
soon convince all of them of their error. The 
co-operation of the natives on which they so 
much calculated, and which they.took so many 
pains to invite, is already much more limited, 
than would have been produced by the exhibi- 
tion of an open, manly, and decided avowal of 
an attachment to religion, and by the affec- 
tionate and zealous agency which could not 
have failed to be its concomitant. 

“There is a great inconsistency in the prac- 
tice of the principal supporters of this and 
similar institutions. They refrain, they say, 
from interfering with the religious belief of the 
natives, and yet they deliberately teach the 
elements of Geography and Astronomy, which 
will inevitably prove its destruction.* They 
will not present any system of truth, on which 
the soul may repose, by which it may be de- 
livered from the curse and power of sin, and 
by which it may be prepared for the duties of 
life, and the services of heaven ; but they will 
congratulate themselves, like ‘The General 
Committee of Public Instruction in Bengal,’ 
when ‘an impatience of HindGism, and a dis- 


* See Author’s Second Exposure of Hindiism, pp. 117-129. 
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regard of its ceremonies, are openly avowed 
by many young men of respectable birth and 
talents, and entertained by many more who 
outwardly conform to the practices of their . 
countrymen. The eyes of the principal na- 
tives, we trust, will soon be open to their best 
interests. The question, they should perceive 
is, not whether their religion shall be destroyed, 
by education, but whether they are to receive 
any substitute for it.” 

2. In making these and similar remarks, we 
have been well aware of the delicate ground, 
on which the Government has believed itself 
to stand; and we have been ready, notwith- 
standing our deep regret that a better system 
of education in a religious point of view has 
not been adopted, to hope the best, and make 
the best, of that actually pursued. We have 
endeavoured by conversation, by lectures, by 
sermons, and by the-circulation of books, to do 
our best-to supplement and qualify that system 
of education. From most of the European pro- 
fessors and teachers, and even from some of 
the native officials, of the Native Education 
Society, we have met with much encourage- 
ment in these attempts, which we have aways 
gratefully acknowledged. 

3. We have loudly complained of the favotir 
shown to heathenism and error in the educa- 
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tional system of Government, and the violation 
of that neutrality which has been actually pro- 
fessed. The Puna Sanskrit College, a great 
nursery of false science, false literature, and 
false religion, we denounced when it stood on 
its original footing ; and we have reason to be- 
lieve that what we said respecting its demerits, 
both in public and private, contributed in some 
degree to the establishment within it of a 
European superintendence, and the introduc- 
tion of those reforms which of late years have 
taken place within its walls. To the faults of 
the publications of the Native Education So- 
ciety, to the funds of which Government has 
so liberally contributed, we have decidedly 
adverted in the article from which we have al- 
ready made a quotation, and in other papers. 
“The Mathematical books which are em- 
ployed,” we have written, “and which are 
principally translations by Captain [now Colo- 
nel] George R. Jervis, form an excellent series ; 
but the other works which are used are little 
calculated to enlighten the understanding, or 
discipline the minds of the young. Their mo- 
rality we have no hesitation in characterising 
not only as defective, but as, in many instances, 
decidedly erroneous. Christianity, the only 
-system which recognises a pure morality, which 
is adapted to the temporal and eternal neces- 
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sities of man, and which can produce good 
order in society, is carefully excluded from all 
of them, while some of them, which are adver- 
tised as translated by Europeans, bear on their 
titles a dedication to a heathen god, and from 
their contents appear a suitable offering to such 
a divinity. We greatly marvel at the state of 
matters which exists, and we must declare it 
as our:deliberate opinion, from an ‘intimate 
knowletlge of the results of the educational 
process of this institution, that, as at present 
conducted, it is the instrument of almost un- 
qualified evil. Weare far from being singular 
in this sentiment. Many of the best friends of 
the Society have already forsaken it, or are 
about ‘to bid it farewell, for the very reason 
whichiwe have stated. Unless there be:a-com- 
plete alteration in its principles, and.a+corres- 
ponding change in its practice, it will soon:cease, 
we are' persuaded, to enjoy the support-of some 
of the most zealous promoters of education in 
India.” Our anticipations here expressed, we 
need scarcely say, have been realised. Our 
countrymen in general have felt it to be:their 
duty to prefer the better and unexceptionable 
system of tuition, and to extend to it their 
principal pecuniary patronage. Those of them 
who have assisted the Government schools by 
their counsels, have been actuated mainly by 
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the motive of preventing evil, and making the 
best of a comparatively small amount of good. 
Numbers, whose names we could mention, have 
withdrawn from them in actual despair. The 
most highly accomplished official who was ever 
in connection with them in this presidency, 
the late 'R. C. Money, Esq. of the Civil Service, 
gave this testimony, on his resignation :—“ I 
have seen, while several years Secretary to the 
N. E. Society, the miserable results of the plan 
now in force—continual divisions of opinion ; 
jealousy of all parties. against:all manifestation 
of the ‘known sentiments of each other; the 
desire of every good cramped and smothered 
by duplicity, ignorance, and superstition. In 
fact, the second article of that Society is a per- 
fect incubus on the life-and ‘energies of educa- 
tion,”’* | 

4. We have-dften felt indignant at the man- 
ner in which whole departments of history, 
geography, and literature,—from their‘known 
er supposed relation to Christian trufh, or ini- 
micalness to heathen error—have been tabooed, 
or avoided, or misrepresented in connection 
withtheGovernmentseminaries. Of theJewish 
nation, terrible from'the beginning and so in- 
timately connectetl :with ull the empires of 


‘* Memoir on the Education of the Natives. Oriental Chris- 
tian Spectator, May 1835, 
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antiquity, and of the Jewish territory hallowed 
by ten thousand tender reminiscences, there 
was long as studious an avoidance, as if the 
one had never existed, or as if the other. had 
popped down into the Mediterranean in some 
great cataclysm. The pupilsof the Elphinstone 
Institution have only, till lately, known Milton, 
the prince of uninspired poets, by casual ex- 
tracts. Kven the history of their own country, 
has been curtailed and abused to suit the no- 
tions of the ignorant and unthinking. The 
‘ Introduction to the History of India, abridged 
from the work of the Hon. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone,” whose great and honoured name the 
principal Government Institution bears,—uand 
published in Marathi and Gujarati,—is by its 
“excisions and suppressions such a cunning and 
disgraceful caricature of the valuable original 
work, that the sooner the remaining copies are 
given to the flames or the snuffshop so much 
the better. 

5. We think that the Government of Bombay 
does well in its encouragement of education 
through the medium of both the English and 
Vernacular languages. It grievously errs, how- 
ever, we conceive, as we have said elsewhere, 
whenin its higher institutions it teaches English 
literature and science to one set of persons, and 
oriental literature and science toanother. The 
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English literature and science are pent up with 
their possessors, who, generally speaking, can 
neither compose nor translate books for the 
benefit of their countrymen ; and the stores of 
eastern lore, unqualified and uncorrected by 
those of the west, prove injurious, instead of 
beneficial, to their possessors, and associates. 
The English andSanskrit Colleges most clearly 
should be united. As the English language is 
the great storehouse of knowledge, in litera- 
ture, science, and religion, it should be taught 
not merely for the benefit of those who make 
the acquisition, but—as avowed by the Court 
of Directors at home—for the benefit of their 
agency and personal influence among hundreds 
of their countrymen. When it is attended to 
as the grand medium of acquiring knowledge, — 
the vernaculars of India should be most syste- 
matically studied as the grand medium of com- 
municating knowledge, to the body of the people ; 
and the learned languages of India, should be 
studied as illustrative of the formation and 
structure of these vernacular languages, and the 
source from which words needed by the verna- 
cular languages, in the exigencies of advancing 
science and literature, should bedrawn. Mat- 
ters must not be left,in unconcern, to their own 
issue. Ifthe very object of giving « superior 
education-——at a great expense of money, time, 
Y 
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and talent—to a limited number of persons, be 
that they may diffuse knowledge throughout the 
country, every assistance should be giventothem 
to qualify them for finding a native channel 


through which that knowledge may flow forth. © 
No reformation has ever taken place in any | 


nation of the world, through ministrations or 
efforts conducted through aforéign or antiquated 
medium ; though foreign influence has often, 
in the first instance, supplied the place of in- 
digenous discovery, and, as in the case of that 
of Greece on Italy, given the first impetus ta 
national improvement and advancement. 

6. While we approve of the Government of 
India making some provision for improving the 
education of the higher classes of the natives, 
we disapprove of its comparative neglect and 
disparagement of the Jower classes, fer whom 
it has made no adequate provision. Above 
all, we disapprove of that deference to caste, 
which it is too prone to manifest. The youth 
of certain castes, however well washed and 
clothed, dare not enter the Elphinstone Insti- 
tution. Thevernacular pantojis drive the chil- 
dren of certain tribes altogether from their 
schools. None but Brahmans, the “ gods upon 
earth,” are admissible to the Sanskrit College 
at Puna.’ A learned Judge, though not-souwnd 
asleep, ‘was speaking in his sleep, we-opine, or 
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rather he was converting the determinations 
of an upright mind into principles and pre- 
cepts of acknowledged law and practice, when, 
in connection with education, he spoke of the 
British Government “ proceeding with respect 
to its Hind subjects, as it does with those of 
European race and locality, on the broad prin- 
ciple of a clear stage to all and no favour.” 
Multitudes of the Hindas are not allowed even 
to mount the stage in any circumstances, or on 
any terms. 

7. We regret that Government gives so 
little encouragement to the indigenous schools 
of the natives, and to those, more numerous 
than its own, which are supported by philan- 
thropic institutions both of this and of other 
lands: We are aware of the difficulties which 
the principle of neutrality on the subject of 
religion,—a principle which we have seen often 
abandoned by aberrations to the left,—raises 
in the way of its action ; but these we do not 
think altogether insurmountable. The Go- 
vernment could allow unexceptionable books 
. to be furnished to schools at its own expense, 
when certified that they were demanded for 
bond-fide use. Rewards and honours it could 
confer upon deserving pupils wherever they 
may have been educated. So thought that 
great man Sir John Malcolm,— whom a great 
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authority, Sir Walter Scott, characterized as 
“the poet, the warrior, and the polite man,’— 
who in his work on the “ Government of In- 
dia” and his “ Minute on Education,” says, 
“The schools of the Missionary Societies, as 
well as those who are brought up privately, 
just, as before stated, have a right to stand 
for prizes at every public examination. The 
object is to diffuse knowledge, and this is at- 
tained in whatever way it be acquired.” So 
thought the great and good Sir Robert Grant, 
—than whom we have had few Gevernors more 
justly and greatly beloved and respected,—as 
we have heard him most emphatically declare, 
and as he evinced by his own conduct. We 
remember an occasion of his being much struck 
with the bearing and acquisitions of one of the 
pupils of the General Assembly’s Institution, 
who had been introduced to him, and his 
conferring upon him in darbar a khalat,. or 
honorary dress, in acknowledgment of his 
merits as a student. The last thing which we 
know him to have done as a Governor in con- 
nection with the cause of education, to which . 
he was so much devoted, was that of asking 
the writer of these lines to draw up a plan for 
the practical encouragement of a sound and 
useful education of the natives, by whomsgever 
conducted. We would earnestly hope, that the | 
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important matter which he had in view, will 
not be lost sight of. We have no complaint 
to make of the oversight of the students of the 
mission or private schools by the heads of 
offices in Bombay or elsewhere, when they so- 
icit employment at their hands. Both our 
civil and military functionaries, as far as we 
know,—to their credit be it said,—have always 
been ready to put them on the same footing 
with the pupils of the Government seminaries. 
_ 8. We have greatly lamented the little atten- 
tion often paid by the Government agents in 
the affairs of education, to the position and 
prospects of the mission establishments in va- 
rious parts of the country. In numerous in- 
stances which we could mention, have the 
authorities to whom we refer, commenced and 
carried on their operations, apparently more 
in a spirit of rivalry than of generous co-opera- 
tion. Localities first occupied by missionaries 
have been invaded, with little consideration of 
their wants and necessities. Scholarships and 
monitorships have been multiplied,—beyond 
all precedent in any part of the world known 
to us, and contrary to the soundest principles 
of educational economics, on the part of some 
urging theirfoundation,—principally asgrounds 
of preference by the native community, of the 
‘Government institutions: The greatest oppo- 
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nents of missions and mission-schools in the 
country are the Government native teachers, 
with few exceptions. We call the attention of 
Sir Erskine Perry, the President of the Board 
of Education, to these facts. From what he 
has said in a late speech of a “catholic spirit 
of sympathy” with our operations, as well as 
from other circumstances which we have no- 
ticed, we acquit him, as we do other members 
of the Board of Education, of all countenance of 
the disreputable feeling against which we protest. . 

9. With the Bombay newspaper press,—at 
least that of the Times and Telegraph, for we 
believe the Gentleman’s Gazette has not yet 
revealed its views of education,—we desiderate 
not only a literary and scientific, but as far as 
possible, a practical education for the natives 
of India. We need scarcely assure all con- 
cerned, that the time has passed away when the 
Hindu students, like the Rishis and Munis of 
paurfnik fable, could practise wiyubhakshan, 
dine on the atmosphere, or provide a breakfast 
by pounding a bolus of iron ina mortar. The 
secular produce of education in the present 
state of infantile civilization in India, is ever 
before the view of the natives. “Has he aban- 
doned the earth because he has leapt: into the 
air’—is one of their proverbs, which, though | 
perhaps not constantly on their lips, ‘has ‘dn 
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abiding lodgment in their hearts. Though we 
are far from saying to the Government, Hew 
down the Academic Grove, and upset the pil- 
lars of the Porch, we must candidly admit that 
we have really more need at present of the 
polytechnic institution than the university. 
Professional and industrious objects are too 
much neglected. Though we may dislike the 
motives of the tyrant of the Nile, we may learn 
a good lesson from his practice. His educa- 
tional protegés prove able and willing to help 
themselves whenever they are let alone. 

10. There has, we think, been a considerable 
improvement in the educational institutions of 
the Bombay Government within these few 
years, which we are delighted to acknowledge. 
Under the agency of Major Candy, important 
reforms, which from time to time we have 
noticed, have been introduced into the Puna 
Sanskrit College, its oldest establishment. The 
European professors and teachers in Bombay 
and elsewhere, have, almost without exception, 
been men who would have proved an honour 
to any establishment in Europe. The Grant 
Medical College is an admirable Institution. 
Some. of the evil publications of the Native 
Education Society have been purged or laid 
aside... The Mardthi and English, and English 
and Marathi Dictionaries, which have been 
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given as a boon to the public, are unsurpass¢d 
in oriental lexicography. Others beside G 
vernment officials are to blame for the compa- 
ratively small supply which we yet have of 
school-books and miscellaneous reading-books 
in the vernacular languages ; and, as far as we 
ourselves are concerned, we must frankly say 
of the Board of Education, that we have found 
it ready to patronize every deserving work not 
opposed to the principles on which its favours ' 
are distributed. We ask for it more assistance 
than it has yet received in the production of a 
vernacular literature. 

11. It is with extreme sorrow, though not 
with much surprise, that we have marked the 
moral results of the Government system of 
education throughout the presidency. In-a 
journal, dated 3d January 1844, by the Rev. 
James Mitchell of Puna, one of the most sober- 
minded of men, and -an acute observer of the 
natives, with whom he has daily mingled for: 
a quarter of a century,—we see it thus written : 
—‘‘] always find that those young men who 
have been educated at the Government schools, 
or have had much intercourse with corrupt. 
persons in Government offices, are the most 
‘insolent, unmannerly, and, I would .add, :un- 
reasonable beings to be met with anywhere. 
They have a thorough dislike and contempt 
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for Europeans, and they are sure to mention, 
in their own justification, any evil conduct they 
have seen in their superiors, or heard of them. 
The education they obtain, and the intercourse 
they have with Europeans, only serves to hard- 
en their hearts. The Government school tells 
them not to read the Bible, or, which is as bad, 
shuts it up from them as a proscribed volume ; 
and the conduct they so often observe outrages 
every precept of morality. Religion is thus 
wounded in the house of her friends, and the 
natives are thus led to blaspheme and resist 
the truth.” We find one of the speakers at the 
General Assembly of the Free Church of Scot-: 
land in 1846, thus reported :—‘‘ He begged to 
recal the attention of the Assembly to a state- 
ment contained in the report read by Dr Gor- 
don, which, in his opmion, contained a most 
infpressive testimony on this subject. The re-' 
port, when referring to the mission at Bombay, 
informed them, that one of the professors of 
the Government Institution there, Mr William 
Henderson, a graduate of the University of 
Aberdeen, and an able and devoted teacher of 
the -young, after prosecuting his labours for a 
good many years in connection with the Go- 
vernrient Scheme of Education, had seen it to 
be his duty, with considerable pecuniary sacri- 
fice, to renounce his status in connection with 
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that scheme, and to join himself to the Free 
Church Mission. His friend had ample expe- 
rience of the working of the Government plan 
of education, even in the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, when their teachers are well dis- 
posed to use their private influence in favour 
of Christianity, to treat the agents by whom it 
is propagated in India with respect, and to en- 
courage attendance at their various lectures 
and services intended to supplement, and: to 
modify, and qualify the instruction received at 
the Government seminaries. He had seen, 
however, the existence of doubts and surmis- 
ings among the pupils of these seminaries about 
the fundamental principles of all religion, and 
a luxuriant growth of pride and conceit, which 
had effectually alarmed his mind ; and he had 
clearly discerned the path of duty, and acted 
nobly by entering on that path. What he had 
done, he trusted, would not be unnoticed by 
men in power, both in India and this country ; 
for independently of this circumstance, he was 
happy to say that the officials of the East India 
Company were not unanimous in the wish.that 
things should remain as they are.” In-a mat- 
ter bearing on that before us, we have already 
referred to the testimony of one of the Secre- 
taries of the Native Education Society. |.We 
could fill sheets with others of a similar cha- 
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racter, to which we have access, In our April 
number, when noticing a series of letters by 
the assistant teacher in the Government schvol 
of Surat¥and one of the most distinguished 
alumni of the Elphinstone Institution in Bom- 
bay, we were compelled thus to direct atten- 
tion to his creed and opinions as exhibited in 
these letters :—‘‘ Such is his ignorance of the 
lives of our great philosophers, Newton, Bacon, 
Locke, &c., that he intimates that their attach- 
ment to Christianity originated in ‘moral weak- 
ness, and was akin to their giving ‘in to the 
popular superstitions (witchcraft, alchemy, &c.);’ 
while the merest child in a school, the conduc- 
tors of which have the courage to abstain from 
tabooing and concealing truth, know that their 
attachment to Christianity was the result of 
inquiry, study, prayer, and conviction, and was 
manifested in their public and private engage- 
ments, and deliberate and learned authorship. 
Such is his estimate of Christian morality, 
that having occasion to allege the practice of 
deception by Nasarw4nji, and to characterise 
it as'‘ base treachery, and unmitigated false- 
hood,’ he compliments the European commu- 
nity, by saying, ‘all this may be eminently con- 

sistent with the much vaunted morality incul- 
cated by-the Christian religion.’ So little does 
he’ kyiow of the course of revelation and its 
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actual communications to man, that he seéms 
to believe that the morality of the Old and New 
Testaments is diverse, while the sum of both 
of them on this subject, is, ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all 
thy soul, with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind, and thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.’ Such is his ignorance of the dark or 
middle ages, that he speaks of them as the 
time ‘ when Christianity had the greatest hold 
on men’s minds,’ though it is notorious that it 
was ignorance of Christianity which consti- 
tuted their darkness, and the disregard of the 
principles and precepts of Christianity which 
constituted their tyranny. So great is his 
ignorance of the grand questions raised at the 
glorious era of the Reformation, that he makes 
Luther assert the ‘ paramount authority of rea- 
son,’ while all know that he asserted the para- 
mount authority of God and his word, by which 
reason must be regulated. So greatly does he 
admire the refuse of thinkers in latter times, 
that he speaks of them as the ‘ Reformers of 
the 18th and 19th century,’ who have ‘ called. 
in question the authenticity of the Bible and 
its claim to divine inspiration.’” These are 
mere specimens of the erroneous notions which 
we know,to be held by multitudes of the. edu- 
cated youth ; and they are such notions as the 
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system of tuition is not calculated to correct. 
We do not say that they are universal among 
the class of young men to whom we refer ; for 
we have the pleasure of knowing some,—and 
we do not fail to respect and love them,—who 
hold such opinions in abhorrence. From the. 
communication of a respectable native which 
follows this article, it will be seen that there 
are some who lament and protest against the 
loose morality of speech and conduct, which is 
the consequence of an imperfect or erroneous 
education.* This correspondent tells us that 


* Of the article,—written by a Parsi, who, has furnished us 
with his name,—which is here referred to, the following is an 
extract :— While on this matter I deem it advisable to take 
on hand a subject which I had long been boiling with a desire 
to have an opportunity of bringing to your notice ; but circum- 
stances over which I had no control prevented my doing so 
earlier. J allude to the mischief which the Government system 
of Education (unaccompanied as it is by the salutary panacea 
of religion) has been the means of producing. I am she more 
entitled to aconsiderable degree of confidence on this subject— 
inasmuch as what I am going to write is dictated by a thorough 
experience of it for some time, during which I have had fre- 
quent opportunities of becoming an eye-witness of the most 
reprehensible conduct of those, whom it is now my most un- 
pleasant task to expose to the public gaze. 

“It is said, and truly said, that every stage of man’s life has 
its peculiar vice. The hot spirit of youth—prone to repudiate 
every institution having the sanction of hoary antiquity—is 
succeeded by the tenacious adherence of old age, both of which 
extremes are equally vicious. How many are there of my own 
individual acquaintance (Ho—most sadful to relate, some of 
them my bosum friends)—who are tainted with the former vice. 
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the set of persons whom he has in his eye, and 
with whose licence he is disgusted, yet say, 
“There is but one God and him we believe.” 
If this be the case, they hold the fundamental 


They can spout Shakespeare, expound Bacon, and read Miltun 
to the very soul. They can elaborately lecture you on the 
mischief caused by the ascendancy of passion over reason, and 
wax most eloquent on the evils which such a state of things 
will bring about. They can supply you with a code of most 
excellent maxims for the guidance of your conduct in oritical 
junctures. But what after all? What effect has all this trash 
of education on their individual self? What could it be but 
that of setting them like Partah dogs—nagainst all the institu- 
tions—the heir-looms bequeathed them by their ancestors. 
Sometimes they will utter sentiments so obscene, and make 
use of expressions against each other so indecent, as will redden 
the cheeks of modesty, and put your modern Billingsgate fish- 
monger to the blush. The other day I was present at a com- 
pany of these worthies assembled together ; and it was not with 
a little mortification that I brought myself to be a patient 
hearer of their mad ravings, prompted in the heat of rashness. 
Our hobby-horse was religion—a subject, as you will no doubt 
allow, that ought to be the last to be indragged on such an 
occasion for discussion. 

“ The arguments pro and con were most ingeniously sustained. 
You will naturally be inclined to wish to know for which reli- 
gion did they show a decided predilection. For the Christian, 
as you will be disposed to guess, or for that of their forefathers ? 
Let me undeceive you, Sir. Their own religion has already 
come under the ban of their denouncement as the fabrication 
of @ later date—and as for the Christian, God forbid that 1 
should ever pride myself for being the friend of such infidels as 

I am constrained to cal] them—even though my nearest and 
dearest friends. They have no roller ERY say, There is but 
one God, and him we believe.” 

Similar results, and even to a more fearful: extent, havé 1 
peared in Bengal. See Calcutta Review, No. 1Y. 
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truth of religion in unrighteousness. Some of 
them, the most advanced in understanding, we 
know to be like Plotinus and Porphyry, “ who 
endeavoured to preserve Paganism by clothing 
it in a disguise of philosophical Theism.” For 
all that is truly pure, and good, and heavenly 
in morals and doctrine, they have a cordial 
hatred. The claims of God to reverence, love, 
and rational and spiritual service, they do not 
recognise ; and the question of their own des- 
tiny under the moral administration of God, 
they seldom raise or agitate. 

But we must for the present bring our re- 
marks toaclose. Our thoughts, though hastily 
expressed, have not been hastily formed. We 
submit them to Sir Erskine Perry, not merely 
as the champion of the Board, but as an in- 
quirer and a judge. We can assure him, that 
without great changes being effected in the 
system of native education pursued by Govern- 
ment, it will never be productive even of that 
good which he expects asits fruit. We rejoice, 
however, in the zeal with which he has taken 
up the cause of native education ; and we trust 
that he will be an eminent instrument of its 
emprovement and advancement in this dark land. 
We call upon him to look on the whole of India, 
in the vast extent of its intellectual, moral, 
religious, and social wants. 
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as Lord and Redeemer from on high, did the 
voice of the living seer, and the instruction of 
the significant symbol and ceremony and ser- 
vicé point, and on him, as such, did the desire 
and expectation of the faithful rest. “ When 
Christ the eternal Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us,’ men actually “beheld his 
glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.” Wonderful 
as was his teaching in connection with his 
revelation of the will of his Father, he laid no 
stress upon it as demanding the discipleship 
and adherence of the multitudes whom he ad- 
dressed. God’s love to the world in the gift of 
himself, was the grand theme of his instruction. 
“ T am the living bread,” he said, “ which came 
down from heaven; if any man eat of this 
bread he shall lve for ever: and the bread 
that I will give is my flesh, which I will give 
for the life of the world.’ Desiring the pro! , 
pagation of his faith, he. sought, in the first 
instance, not so much for doctors as for wit- 
nesses. Addressing his apostles, he said, “When 
the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto 
you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth 
ducted themselvesin the most decorous and appropriate manner ; 
and not a few of them were deeply affected both by what they 
saw and what they heard. The whole assembly was to many 


a pledge, that the time is coming when as there is but one 
Shepherd, there shall be but one sheepfuld.” 
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who proceeded from the Father, he shall testa‘ 
of me: and ye also shall bear witness, because 
ye have been with me from the beginning ;” 
“ye shall receive power, after that the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you: and ye shall be wit- 
messes unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost 
part of the earth.’ The communications made 
to men by the apostles, constituted a message 
—the gospel, or glad tidings, that “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing unto men their trespasses.” They 
spoke of*their perceptions and experience, as 
well as their convictions, “That which was 
from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we 
have looked upon, and-our hands have handled 
of the Word of Life . . . that which we have 
seen and heard declare we unto you, that ye 
also may have fellowship with us: and truly 
our fellowship is with the Father, and with his 
Son Jesus Christ.” Even when they were most 
discursive in their teachings, they preached, 
or proclaimed, “ Christ crucified, unto the Jews 
a stumblingblock, and unto the Greeks fool- 
ishness ; but unto them who are called, both 
Jews aud Greeks, Christ the power of God, and 
the wisdom of God.” They sought not for 
converts to a set of philosophical tenets and 
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opinions ; but for men who should take refuge 
in the grace of God in Christ Jesus, and “ call 
upon the name of the Lord.” They. baptized 
their disciples in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. The societies, 
or churches, which they formed, consisted of 
professed believers in Christ. The union of the 
constituents of these churches with one another 
was through their union with Christ, he being 
viewed as the head of the whole body, of 
which they were merely the members, and the 
Lord of the whole household of which they 
were the sons, daughters, and servants. There 
were different offices among them ; but these 
were according to the different gifts, graces, 
and callings given to them by God. They 
were not associated to support an idea or a 
system ; but they were assembled round a per- 
son, even Christ, whom they beheld with the 
eye of faith. Their organization was not one 
of human convenience or human devising ; but 
it was ordered by the injunctions and effected 
by the Spirit of Christ himself. They were 
bound together by the most tender and sacred 
ties. 

By adverting to these circumstances, we may 
understand, in some degree, both the boldness 
and humility and love of the early teachers of 
Christianity. It was not on their own account 
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that they claimed a hearing from their fellow- 
men. They were appointed by Christ; and 
they sought the glory of Christ. They were not 
the lords of God’s heritage, but the ministers. 
Their fellow-believers were their brethren and 
their sisters in the faith. Toward them they 
bore the strongest and most unfeigned affec- 
tion. Their honours consistedin labour, suffer- 
ings, and condescension ; and their joy and 
their reward were the objects of their service. 

Most strikingly and beautifully are these 
facts illustrated in the case of Paul, the great 
apostle of the Gentiles. “Though I preach the 
gospel, I have nothing to glory of: for neces- 
sity is laid upon me; yea, woe isme if I preach 
not the gospel! .... Though I be free from 
all men, yet I have made myself servant unto 
all, that I might gain the more... . To the 
weak became I as weak: I am madeall things 
unto all men, that I might by all means save 
some. And this I do for the gospel’s sake, 
that I might be partaker thereof with you.” 
“Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, and have not charity, I am become 
as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” 
“Who is weak, and I am not weak? who is 
offended, and I burn not?’ “What is our 
hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing? Are not 
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even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, at his coming.” 

What was the affection of the apostle Paul 
to believers, not only collectively but indivi- 
dually, is strikingly apparent from the Epistle 
to the Romans, and especially from that part 
of it which contains the greetings, and saluta- 
tions, and commendations, which he sent to 
various parties at the imperial city on proceed- 
ing to it, whose names, and persons, and con- 
nections, and doings, and worth, he remembered 
and recounted. We find in his case, divine 
grace not attempting to annihilate the natural 
feelings, but refining, purifying, and exalting 
them to the highest degree; and not making 
war with such of the social customs of man as 
are in themselves not sinful, but using them 
for effecting, and communicating, and suggest - 
ing good. Heis alike kind, and impartial, and 
judicious, in the notice both of private and 
public Christians, and that too of both the 
sexes. Phebe, probably the bearer of this 
epistle, he commends as a sister in the faith, 
and a servant or deaconess of the church at 
Cenchrea, where her disinterested succours had 
beert extended to many, including the apostle 
himself ; and he requests that she should be re- 
ceived in the Lord, and that in a manner such 

.a8 should be expected of the saints, with sin- 
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cere and generous hospitality and countenance. 
Priscilla and Aquila, both in their united and 
personal capacity as wife and husband, he greets 
as his “ helpers in Christ Jesus,” remembering 
the aid which he had received at their hands, 
especially their courageous devotedness, when 
they “laid down their own necks,” exposed 
their own lives, for his life, and who were con- 
sequently entitled to receive, and actually re- 
ceived not only his thanks but those of all the 
churches of the Gentiles, united in love to Paul 
and blessed by his ministrations. The whole 
church, meeting or residing in their house, was 
included in his benedictions. Epenetus the 
beloved, he saluted with special interest, view- 
ing him as the first-fruits of an important pro- 
vince unto Christ, the first-fruits reaped, offered, 
and presented to the Saviour, as the pledge of 
an abundant harvest of souls,—the firstling of 
the flock devoted to the Lord, the token that 
he should yet see of the travail of his soul and 
be satisfied, in connection with that district of 
country to which Epenetus belonged. Mary is 
greeted, whose simple usefulness principally 
consisted in her personal ministration to the 
apostles, when probably she performed for-them 
many nameless but acceptable services. An- 
dronicus and Junia he recognises as his rela- 
tives according to the flesh, as sufferers or 
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fellow-prisoners with himself for the cause of 
Christ, as distinguished among the apostles or 
messengers of the truth, and as having the 
precedency of himself in their union to Christ. 
Amplias he greets simply as beloved in the 
Lord, yet thus as having no mean distinction. 
Urbane, his “ helper in Christ,” and Stachys 
his beloved, are not forgotten, either from in- 
gratitude or inconstancy of regard. Apelles he 
salutes as ‘approved in the Lord,” one whose 
discipleship had stood the test in the presence 
of Him whose eyes are as a flame of fire. The 
members of Aristobulus’ household, who, in 
the service or the shine of a man of rank, for- 
got not their allegianceto the prince of life, have 
the apostle’s salutations, as well as Herodion, 
another of his kinsmen, and the constituents of 
the household of Narcissus, whose position and 
peculiar trials were probably similar to their 
own. Salutations are given to Tryphena and 
Tryphosa, whose business it was to “labour in 
the Lord,” and to the beloved Persis, another 
female, whose glory it was that she “ laboured 
much in the Lord.” Rufus is saluted as “chcsen 
in the Lord,” a trustworthy disciple, and also 
the aged Christian who was his mother by 
nature, and Paul’s by kindness. Asyncritus, 
Phlegon, Hermas, Patrobas, Hermes, and the 
brethren with them, and Philologus, and Julia, 
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and Nereus, and his sister, and Olympas, and 
others with them, are mentioned without any 
distinction but that of “saints.” But how 
much would they value their simple recogni- 
tion by Paulin this character! Brethren, may 
we look upon one another with love and affec- 
tion, as we stand related to one another in the 


Christian Church. 


“Salute my well-beloved Epenetus, who is 
the first-fruits of Achaia unto Christ,” is the 
apostle’s injunction which we have at present 
specially to consider and apply. 

The word translated “ first-fruits” has the 
same meaning both in classical and in biblical 
Greek ; and it is applied both to the first- 
fruits of the field and the firstlings of the fold. 
These form the produce which specially grati- 
fies the eyes and excites the hope of the hus- 
bandman, the gardener, and the shepherd. Their 
growth and development are the objects of par- 
ticular observation and care. They are the 
symbols of the approaching season and the 
coming harvest, the pledges of reward for watch- 
fulness, labour, and toil. Amongst almost all 
the nations of the earth, it has been customary 
to dedicate them in some form or other, or in 
some quantity or other, to the gods. Under 
the Old Testament dispensation, specific in- 
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structions and directions are given about their 
dedication to Jehovah. The firstlings of: ani- 
mals, clean and unclean, were claimed as his 
peculiar property, those of the latter being ap- 
pointed to be redeemed or commuted for, and 
were to be devoted to offering and sacrifice, 
and the support of his servants ; a part of them 
being sometimes reserved to be eaten by those 
presenting them before the Lord. The imper- 
fect fruits of trees, on their first planting, were 
viewed as “ uncircumcised” and rejected ; but 
in the fourth year, when the vegetable produce 
had first reached its strength, all the fruit of 
that year was “holy, to praise the Lord.”* 
Other first-fruits were devoted to the Lord, at 
the places where he made his name known, in 
connection with most interesting religious re- 
joicings and services, as we learn from the 
instructive portion of the Law which we have 
this evening read in this placet The deno- 
mination given by the apostle to Epenetus as 
one of the first converts, or perhaps the very 
first convert of Achaia, would be well under- 
stood by the members of the church at Rome, 
whether originally Gentiles or Jews. As applied 
to such a disciple as Epenetus was, it is both 
appropriate and beautiful. 

The beginnings of great and salutary changes 


* See Lev. xix, 24,  f Deut. xxvi. 
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in society, are those which the observer is most 
eager to mark, and which the historian is most 
eager to record ; and the first-fruits unto Christ, 
the first converts to Christianity,—I designate 
by this name only those who embrace our holy 
faith from real deference to the truth and spirit 
of God,—in any country of the world, have 
been special objects of regard to believers from 
the days of the apostles to the present time. 
The circumstances in which they are brought 
to notice are among the most interesting which 
can be imagined. Uninfluenced by the example 
of their countrymen and their familiars, who 
may be either wholly ignorant of, and apa- 
thetical concerning, the truth, or transported by 
prejudices and enmities ; destitute of early 
training in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord ; and exposed to the contempt, scorn, op- 
position, and persecution of the multitudes, 
they shew, when they lay hold of the doctrine 
of God, the strength of their convictions and 
the estimate which they form of the message 
of salvation. The change which is effected in 
their views, feelings, and pursuits, is a moral 
miracle. It bears testimony to the essential 
identity of the moral nature of man in all the 
climes under heaven. It is a demonstration 
of the fact, that the word of God, as of old, is 
still quick and powerful, sharper than any two- 
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edged sword, a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart, and mighty through God 
to the pulling down of strongholds. It is an 
illustration of the fact that Christianity is not 
as some imagine, a local and temporary de- 
velopment of what they are pleased to call the 
‘religious principle ;’ but the embodiment of 
the truth of God respecting the Saviour, de- 
signed and fitted for universal propagation and 
acceptance throughout the world, and mainte- 
nance till the consummation of all things. In 
their abandonment of the sinful ways of the 
world, and their endurance of trials, depriva- 
tions, and afflictions, we find a heroism not 
only to be acknowledged, but demanding our 
approbation and admiration, and a courage ex- 
cited and supported by the Spirit of truth him- 
self. Their experience is frequently not merely 
instructive, but confirmatory of the faith of 
those who were in Christ before them. The 
love of their espousals, and the zeal of their 
early endeavours, rebuke the lukewarmness 
and comparative indolence of those who may 
have left their first love and declined from 
their first service. Their steady advance in 
holiness, independently of the example of their 
countrymen, and with habits formed without 
the advantages of parental watchfulness and 
discipline, is most gratifying to the Christian 
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heart. It vindicates the doctrines of grace. It 
shews that the “ mercies of God” are the most 
powerful motives by which men can be influ- 
enced in presenting their bodies a living sacri- 
fice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is their 
reasonable service. The interest and curiosity 
of multitudes continue to be exercised in con- 
nection with them long after they are removed 
from this earthly scene. The liberal Joses, the 
seven deacons, the Ethiopian eunuch, the cha- 
ritable and active Tabitha, the devout Corne- 
lius, the teachers at Antioch, Lydia, the first 
convert at Philippi, Dionysius the Areopagite, 
the woman named Damarus, the eloquent Apol- 
los, the old disciple Mnason, and many others, 
besides the more distinguished messengers of 
the truth, are peculiarly dear to the readers of 
the Acts of the Apostles. We treasure the 
names of the parties resident at Rome, to whom 
Paul sent his salutations, and of all who are 
brought to our notice throughout the epistles. 
The noble Vettius Epagathus, Sanctus the dea- 
con, the devoted and accomplished Blandina, 
and the other early disciples and martyrs at 
Lyons and Vienne, Saturninus the first bishop 
of Toulouse, and Hilary of Poictiers, continue 
to be the most hallowed in the history of the 
Gallican Church. The memory of Pantcenus, 
one of the first names we meet with in the 
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annals of that of Egypt,—he must have had 
his predecessors from the time of the evangelist 
Mark,—is, notwithstanding all his stoical aber- 
rations, hallowed as that of a “sincere Chris- 
tian.” For Cecilius of Carthage, in the west 
of Africa, we rejoice on his own account and 
as the instructor of Cyprian. Every Arme- 
nian speaks with rapture of Tiridates and his 
nobles as the first-fruits unto Christ of his fa. 
therland. Palladius,-Patrick, Ethelbert, Ber- 
tha, and others, are dear to the memory of the 
Britons, Scots, and Anglo-Saxons. Theodo of 
Bavaria, and Gylas, and Geysa, and Sarolta 
and Stephen of Hungary, Olaus of Norway, 
and Olga of Russia, though comparatively little 
is told us of their faith, are remembered with 
interest, while their contemporaries, however 
distinguished in their day, are entirely forgot- 
ten. These are names which at the moment 
occur. Time would fail us to mention the first 
trophies of grace in many a land of the globe. 
In few, if in any, countries of the world, are 
the first converts to Christianity to be so much 
valued and esteemed by the Church universal 
asin India. I am bound to state this as my 
deliberate and firm opinion. Though India is 
not at the extreme either of heathen civiliza- 
tion or of heathen barbarity, it is at the ex- 
treme of national alienation from the know- 
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ledge and service of God. In his inscrutable 
providence, he has permitted the maturity of 
the heathen apostasy to be developed within 
its beautiful and fertile climes, teeming with 
a population of unnumbered millions of im- 
mortal beings. With a hereditary priesthood, 
all the members of which hold themselves to 
be “gods upon earth, and who from time im- 
memorial have set themselves forth as the 
depositaries and monopolists of all knowledge 
human and divine; and with institutions and 
laws most cunningly framed by them to sup- 
port their authority, it has been subjected to 
a spiritual tyranny the most complete that 
can be imagined. By daring and unhallowed 
speculation on the part of the members of this 
priesthood on the one hand, and foolish and 
degraded worship and practice on the part of 
the people on the other, the glory of God has 
been here more obscured, and the debasement 
of man more effected, and his bondage intellec- 
tual and spiritual, by caste and custom, more 
firmly secured, than in any other country of 
the globe. The fundamental principle of its 
pantheism, identifying the soul of man with 
the Spirit of God, has put the creature on the 
same level with the Creator, and annihilated 
all proper ideas of moral responsibility, and 
identifying the spirit of man with the life of 
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the lower animals, has degraded him to the 
level of the brutes, and rendered him compara- 
tively indifferent to his ultimate doom. Ab- 
straction has here taken the place of contem- 
plation and instruction ; idolatry and frivolous, 
or bloody, rites and ceremonies, -of spiritual 
worship and atonement; the annihilation of 
the powers of soul and body, of sanctification ; 
and the transmigration of souls or dreary ab- 
sorption, of joyful and everlasting salvation, 
Romance and legendry have been substituted 
for history ; the laudation of the elements for 
that devotion which consists in the praise of 
Him who sitteth on the circle of the heavens 
by his name JaH; the ravings of the forest 
monks and hermits, for the dictates of inspira- 
tion, and the sober deductions of experience 
and suitable jurisprudence. The other systems 
of religion, or their importation into India, 
instead of modifying, have in many respects 
been themselves assimilated to, HindGism; than 
which originally they have been little better. 
Latitudinarians and European infidels, seeking 
for corroborations of-their own views and prac-s: 
tice, have formed a very partial estimate of the 
rmoral scene exhibited throughout the length 
and breadth of the land; and, instead of re- 
buking, they have sympathized with the un- 
godliness of India. The transcendentalism of 
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Hind speculation they have viewed as the 
very acmé of philosophy. The gloom and ob- 
scurity of Hind& mysticism, they have taken 
for sublimity ; and the sophisms of Hind4 logic, 
for indisputable aphorisms. The delusions of 
idolatry, they have considered an equivalent 
for rational faith in Gop. Morality, they have 
been content to look upon as having hues and 
phases varying according to the climate. In 
the view of good, to which no man should blind 
his eyes, they have overlooked evil. Apathy 
they have taken for contentment and resigna- 
tion ; selfish sycophancy, for refinement and 
politeness ; involuntary debasement, for com- 
mendable humility. Faults and crimes, they 
have looked upon as innocent failings. Instead 
of regarding the. Hindis in the multitude with 
compassion and kindness, they have acquitted 
themselves of all the duties which they owe to 
them by flattery. As long as India promised 
to be subservient to them, their cry has been, 
“Let it alone. The Hindts are a good and 
happy people ; and they do not need the gospel. 
, The Hinds are a people ugchangeable in their 
-ereed, customs, and condition ; and they wont 
receive the gospel. The attempt to propagate 
Christianity in India, will issue in a singular 
‘fgilure, and will be accompanied with over- 
oe shame. The Christian teacher wilt 
Aa 
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either not be received at all, or if he be received 
for a moment, it will only be, that he may be 
rejected.” 

Such was the actual state of India, and such 
were the anticipations formed of.it by those 
ignorant or hateful of Christian truth, when 
the friends of Christianity within the last half- 
century commenced their benevolent opera- 
tions in its different provinces. It cannot be 
said of the friends of missions, that they 
thought, that, directing their evangelistic ope- 
rations to India, they were performing merely 
an absolute experiment ; for faith in the provi- 
dence, and promises, and power of God, urged 
them to the enterprise. <As far as times and 
seasons and opportunities were concerned, how- 
ever, there was in their case a circumstantial 
experiment made by them, when they com- 
menced their operations in the land. As far 
as their opponents were concerned, there was 
the pretence at least jhat that endeavour was 
hopeless. Now, what, let “‘tiagsk, have been 
the results? They have been palpable to all, 
both friends and faps, though there are still 
individuals, to Whom the language of holy writ 
is applicable, “Behold, ye dispisers, and wonder, 
and perish : for 1 work a work in your days, a 
work which ye shall in nowise believe, though 
a man declare it unto you.” That same provi 
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dence which opened the doors of entrance into 
India to the missionaries of the cross, has 
opened up to them many doors of utterance. 
The inhabitants of India, notwithstanding their 
social isolation in many respects, have proved 
to be approachable. It has been found re- 
specting them, that they are men, and neither 
angels nordemons. Curiosity, it has been seen, 
though often repressed, has not been extin- 
guished within their bosoms. The desire of 
knowledge has been awakened within them. 
The doctrine of salvation has been announced 
to them and pressed on their acceptance, both 
by private conversation and public preaching. 
‘Mae Scriptures have been translated into their 
numerous languages, so that they may read in 
their own tongues the wonderful works of God. 
Schools and seminaries of learning have been 
instituted ; and they have in them that line 
upon line, precept upon precept, here a little 
and there a little. The truth of God has found, 
in many instances, a response on their own 
consciences ; and it has been sealed on their 
hearts by the-Spirit of G@ revealing to them 
their guilt and danger, and unfolding to them 
the suitableness of that remedy which God hz: 
provided for them in the gospel. They hav. 
been aroused, awakened, quickened. They have 
believed, repented, and attained to peace iui! 
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acceptance with God. The iron chains of caste 
have, in instances not a few, been snapped 
asunder, “as a thread of tow is broken when 
it toucheth the fire.” The Brahman, the “mouth 
of God,’-has been penetrated by the living 
word of the living God, and, alive alike to the 
terrors of the law and the tidings of the gospel, 
he has ceased to be the teacher of heathen 
error, and laying aside the badges of his priest- 
hood, he has sat down as a disciple at the feet 
of Him who is meek and lowly of heart, and 
learned of him. From the warrior of Hindt- 
stan and the Mah4rdshtra, has been heard the 
anxious cry, “What must I do to be saved.” 
The merchant of India has found the pearl gf 
great price, and parted with all his substance 
to obtain its possession. The Shidra has at- 
tained to the liberty of the children of God, 
and has found his delight in the service of 
Christ. The despised outcast, recovered and 
ennobled by the truth, has been gathered into 
the fold of the good Shepherd. The besotted 
devotee has been cleansed from the ashes of 
his humiliation andgbypocrisy, and has walked 
with Christ in white, being found worthy. The 
pilgrim has been arrested on. his leng and 
fruitless journey to the shrines of superstition, 
and has turned his face toward Zion, the hea- 
venly Jerusalem. The self-tormentor has cast 
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aside the instruments of his torture; and looked 
upon him who was “wounded for our trans- 
gressions and bruised for our iniquities.” The 
Buddhist has become tender to his own soul, 
and to the exalted Saviour in heaven he has 
committed his spirit. The Magi have seen the 
Star hovering over Bethlehem ; and they have 
been so guided by it, as to come and worship 
Him who is born King of the Jews. The fol- 
lowers of the false prophet of Mecca have been 
delivered from their errors; and they have ac- 
knowledged, both by their lips and by their 
lives, Jesus of Nazareth to be Lord and Christ. 
The souls of children have been here wooed to 
the Saviour; and out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings hath the Lord perfected praise. 
The young man, rejoicing in his youth, with his 
heart cheering him, and walking in the ways 
of his heart, and in the sight of his eyes, has 
been brought to know that for all these things 
God will bring him into judgment; and laying 
hold of the Saviour, he has felt prepared for 
the solemnities of the day of the Lord. The 
aged man, found in the mf&ket at the eleventh 
hour, has been called to the vineyard, and par- 
ticipated in the bounty of its great Master. 
The written word and the spoken word, the 
church, the school, and the public highway, the 
hamlet and the city, stations and itinerancies, 
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the early morn, the noon of day, and the ad- 
vance of night,—all diversities of place, of in- 
strumentality, and of time, have been acknow- 
ledged bythe great Head of the Church. Though 
‘self-deceivers and hypocrites have not been 
unknown, many converts have been genuine. 
They have been truly the monuments of the 
Lord’s mercy. They have witnessed a good con- 
fession before many witnesses. Some of them 
have taken joyfully the spoiling of their goods. 
Many of them have lost friends, property, and 
employment, suffered civil excommunication, 
and been reproached, hated, and maligned. ‘We 
testify in regard to them that which we have 
seen, and that which we have heard. They are 
witnesses to the truth—-modern confessors. 
Their conversion and conduct confirm our faith, 
and encourage our hope; and rebuke the ad- 
versaries of the gospel. We rejoice over them, 
when they repent and turn unto the Lord. We 
may glory in them as the “ first-fruits of India 
unto Christ,” acknowledging his grace in bring- 
ing them to maturity ; saluting them, however 
humble may be the station and their circum- 
stances, as our brethren beloved in the Lord, 
seeking for them by fervent prayer tlte divine 
blessing, and: consecrating them. to the divine 
Service. . Precious are they in themselves,.and 
precious as a foretaste of that great harvest ‘of 
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souls which will certainly, and perhaps sperany ; 
be reaped in India. 

In connection with our missionary operations 
in this part of India, we can state it as our ex- 
perience, that the instances of hopeful or true 
conversion,—though not so numerous as in 
some other parts of the country, where the 
gospel has not been longer proclaimed and less 
strenuously resisted,—are in many respects in- 
teresting and encouraging. Some of them have 
taken place in remarkable circumstances of a 
providential kind, and appear to be of a very 
unequivocal character. Even some of the 
heathen who know them are constrained to 
admit that, in a moral sense, the converts are 
new men, and are constrained to do homage to 
their courage, consistency, and purity. I allude 
here both to youths and adults, to those who 
have come out, not merely from the degraded 
churches of Arminia and Abyssinia, but from 
among the Hindus, Muhammadans, and Zoro- 
astrians. * 

To the individuals who have joined us from 
the last-mentioned portien of the community, 
your minds will, on this occasion, naturally 
‘advert. Twice nine years ago, an intelligent 
‘P4rsi of this place—whom I have now the 
pleasure of seeing before me,—representing, 
doubtless, the opinions of many of his country- 
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men, thus addressed us through his periodical : 

—‘ Rest assured, that not even a single Parsi 
will become a Protestant. ... Sit down quietly ; 
no Parsi will ever become a Christian.” Nine 
years ago, two ingenuous youths, well instructed 
in the knowledge, and deeply impressed by the 
Spirit of Christ, came forward in this very 
room, and before. multitudes of their mistaken 
and exasperated countrymen, renounced the 
symbols of their connection with the erring 
Zoroaster, and the erroneous Zand-Avasta, and 
boldly but humbly put on Christ by baptism, 
and were admitted as his followers into his 
visible Church. Their affecting narratives of 
their own conversion, and their profession of 
their faith in Christ, many of you were privi- 
leged to hear, and all of you still may read.* 
With the alarming apprehensions which were 
for some time entertained for their personal 
safety, and the arduous and anxious struggle 
in which we were required to engage for their 
religious liberty, you are alle. quite familiar. 

Cut off from their families and kindred, and in 
a great measure from intercourse with their 
tribe, their fellowship, we believe, was, with 
the Father and the Son Jesus Christ. One of 
them, now before us, was. forsaken by the wife. 


* See Appendix to Sermon to the oe aan by 
William ‘Whyte & Co., Edinburgh. 
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of his bosom, and deprived for years of the care 
of his own offspring. Both of them had trials, 
losses, and afflictions, which it might perhaps 
be irritating even to mention. They both felt 
happy, however, enjoying the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding, and finding 
from experience that when their dearest rela- 
tives had forsaken them, the Lord “ had taken 
them up.” The communion of the church 
they realised as far more precious than that 
of the world. Rejoicing in the salvation with 
which their souls had been visited, they both 
longed to be instrumental in conveying its glad 
tidings to their countrymen and kindred ac- 
cording to the flesh, from whom, notwithstand- 
ing many provocations, there had not been the 
slightest divorce of their affections; and they 
continued their studies, both in public and pri- 
vate, in connection with our mission, in the 
hope that in due time they might be called to 
‘the ministry of the Saviour in India. In the 
commencement ef 1843, indisposition compelled 
me to leave this country for a season; and it 
was thought expedient that one of them should 
be my companion to Britain. On his way 
thither, he got a glimpse, with other friends 
and myself, of the mysterious valley of the 
Nile, passed through the great and terrible wil- 
derness in which the children of Israel so long 
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wandered, surveyed the mountain where the 
Lord descended in fire and proclaimed the 
words of the Law, saw the terrors and judg- 
ments of Idumea, entered the glorious land of 
Israel, and traversed it from the river of Egypt 
to nearly the entering in of Hamath, and from 
the great sea to Abana and Pharpar, witness- 
ing its present desolations, the traces of its 
former fertility, when it flowed with milk and 
honey, and the innumerable confirmations and 
illustrations which it furnishes of the word and 
testimony of God. The shores of Asia Minor, 
and Europe into which we afterwards entered, 
and through many of the states of which we 
journeyed, were, with their diversified nations, 
and cities, and people, and institutions, to him 
scarcely less wonderful scenes. On arriving at 
the metropolis of Scotland, the place of our 
destination, he recommenced his studies; and 
he had the high privilege of attending the pre- 
lections, and receiving the counsels, for three 
sessions, of Chalmers, the greatest name in 
Christendom ; and for two, of Welsh, who, if 
not for his endowments and achievements, will 
yet, for his character, and the remarkable pro- 
yidences with which he was connected, be ‘like 
the former, “ famous to all ages;” and fora 
ghorter period, of their distinguished colleagues. | 
By these remarkable men, as well as ‘by his 
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fellow-students, he was both beloved and re- 
spected. In due time he was licensed as a 
preacher of the gospel by the Free Presbytery of 
Edinburgh, and after some months most ac- 
ceptable probation before many congregations 
in Scotland, he was ordained to the holy minis- 
try by the same body, Dr Candlish, to whom 
the church is so much indebted for the main- 
tenance of her liberties, the efficiency of her 
discipline, and the vigour of her ministrations, 
preaching and presiding on the occasion, and 
the congregation of a venerable and esteemed 
father in Christ, Dr Gordon, agreeing,—in a 
spirit of most exemplary liberality, which we 
trust will not be left without extensive imita- 
tion,—to support him as its own messenger in 
the gospel, to the benighted but interesting 
natives around us, among whom he now labours 
with much promise. Our other esteemed Parsi 
brother was not permitted by Providence to 
enjoy the advantages to which I have now 
alluded ; but of others of a compensatory, and 
in some respects not less valuable kind, he has 
“not been deprived. His residence in India was 
necessary to give effect to the legal proceedings 
which had been determined upon, and which, 
through the kindness of our Heavenly Father, 
‘igsned in the recovery.of his beloved child, 
and the establishment over her of Christian . 
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guardianship. It was desirable for the con- 
tinuance in the Parsi community, awakened to 
much religious inquiry, of a portion at least of 
that native light of Christianity which has been 
enkindled in its midst. It was needed by our 
mission, to which all along he has proved a most 
valuable helper. Both publicly and privately, 
as all of us who have aided in his tuition admit, 
he has proved a devoted and successful student. 
His attainments in theology and general know- 
ledge, and in the original languages of Scrip- 
ture, particularly the Hebrew, as tested by his 
presbyterial examinations, are most substantial 
and extensive, and his clear discernment of the 
analogy of the faith, remarkable. His oppor- 
tunities of studying the native languages and 
literature, which would have been, perhaps in- 
juriously, intermitted by an absence from the 
country, have been well improved ; and through 
them, as a medium, he is most fully prepared, 
beyond many, for efficient ministrations in the 
west of India. Upwards of a year and a half 
ago, he was licensed as a preacher of the gospel 
by the Free Presbytery of Bombay, and a pleas- 
ing trial has been made of his gifts both before: 
our native and European congregations. ‘the 
Lord has put it into the heart of the members: 
of the congregation ministered to by Dr Cand- 
lish, whose contributions tothe cause of Christ, | 
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since the memorable day of the severance 
of the Free Church of Scotland from the State, 
desirous to hold it in bondage, have, all things 
considered, been the most remarkable probably 
since the apostolic age,—to engage to support 
him while employed in the work of the Lord 
among his countrymen. Our favourable report 
of his probation as a preacher having com- 
mended itself to the church at home, we have 
its full concurrence in the measures which we 
are now met to adopt in connection with his 
solemn ordination to the holy ministry. I am 
sure that we all sympathise with our dcar 
brother in the interesting position in which he 
is placed, and that we not only affectionately 
salute him as the first-fruits of Western India. 
unto Christ, devoted in this land to his own 
public ministry, but most fervently and ear- 
nestly pray that the blessing of the Lord may 
rest upon his own soul, and the great work to 
which he is called by the Lord of the church. 
I have alluded just now to his call to minis- 
terial work, as we trust and believe, by the 
great Head of the Church. On this subject it 
is desirable, especially in the land where so 
much is attributed to the ceremonies of man, 
to be explicit. We are altogether unable of 
ourselves, or even by any gift which we can 
instrumentally impart, to constitute ministers 
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of the Lord Jesus Christ. Both qualifications 
and call come from the Saviour himself; and 
the work is one of his own accomplishment. 
We are here ministerially to recognise his work ; 
to express that humble acknowledgment of it by 
his church, in the best exercise of our judg- 
ment and charity; to receive the vows and 
professions of our brother devoting himself to 
the service of the Lord ; to give him that ordi- 
nation, commission, or countenance, which ex- 
ternal order and decency seem to require ; and 
to recommend him by fervent prayer to the 
Divine blessing.* 


* The Sermon was concluded by explanations respecting 
appointment to the ministry, similar to those contained in 


another portion of this work.—See pp. 21, 22. 
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IX. COUNSELS ADDRESSED TO A NATIVE 
INDIAN MISSIONARY: AN ORDINATION 
CHARGE.* 


My Dzar Brotner Hormazps1,— Your ordi- 
nation to the holy ministry, to which you have 
long looked forward with much interest and 
prayerfulness, has just taken place. The mem- 
bers of the Presbytery, who have received your 
professions of devotedness to the service of the 
Lord, and laid their hands upon you, and com- 
mended you to the Divine blessing by fervent 
supplication, trust that both you and they, as 
well as the many friends who are now present, 
have been deeply solemnized by the circum- 
stances in which you have been placed. They 
extend to you their most cordial recognition. 
They salute you as among the “ first-fruits of 
the West of India unto Christ,” the first-fruits 
in these provinces dedicated to the Lord in the 
service of his Son. The desire of their hearts 
in your behalf is, that you may ever live as a 

* Delivered on the occasion of the ordination of the Rev. 


Wormazdji. Pestonji, by the Free Presbytery of Bombay, 5th 
July 1848, 
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monument of the divine mercy, and an instru- 
ment of the divine praise ; and that you may 
be abundantly blessed in your work of faith, 
and labour of love, and patience of hope. They 
“ charge thee before God, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who shall judge the quick and the dead 
at his appearance and his kingdom,—preach 
the word ; be instant in season, out of season ; 
reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering 
and doctrine. Watch thou in all things; en- 
dure afflictions; do the work of an evangelist ; 
make full proof of thy ministry.” Let me briefly 
endeavour to give expression to the anxieties 
and sympathies which we cherish in your be- 
half, and to those fraternal counsels which, we 
know, you are prepared to weigh in the balance 
of the sanctuary. Let me speak to you for a 
little, respecting your studies, your labaurs, 
your correspondence with the church, your 
trials and responsibilities, and your encourage- 
ments. 

1. Since your conversion, you have been fre- 
quently engaged in making known the truth 
of God to your fellow-countrymen, and espe- 
cially those of them connected with some of 
our schools. Hitherto, however, your labours 
have been subordinate to your studies. Hence- 
forth, your studies must be subordinate to your 
labours. They must not, however, on this.ac- 
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count, be thought to be comparatively unim- 
portant. “ Give attention to reading” or study 
(dvayvwors), was the injunction of the apostle to 
Timothy; and this injunction is incumbent 
upon all ministers, however great may be their 
talents and extensive their stores of knowledge. 
We ought constantly to seek the improvement, 
refreshment, and invigoration, of our own 
minds, and to add to our acquisitions and trea- 
sures of thought and illustration, for the sake 
of our ministerial usefulness. With a view to 
the prosperity of our own souls, we ought to 
deal with divine truth, not merely profession- 
ally, but personally and devotionally. The 
“ words of our lips,” and “ the meditations of 
our hearts,” ought ever to correspond with one 
another. We have not merely to peruse, but 

search, and apply the Scriptures. The more 

they are contemplated, the more frequent and 
full they will appear to be with the truth of 
God, respecting his character, his providence, 

and his grace. “Lord, open thou mine eyes, 

that I may see wondrous things out of thy 

law,” ought to be the constant prayer of each 

of our hearts; and the best methods of illus- 
trating the Scriptures, and conveying their 
truths to our fellow-men, our constant study. 
Seek. then, to be a practical and experimental 
theologian in the fullest sense of the term, ac- 
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knowledging, as you have done this day, that 
the Scriptures are the “only rule of faith 
and manners,” perusing them when you have 
opportunities,—and such, greater or smaller, 
you may daily find,—in the original languages, 
and not despising that light which has been 
thrown upon them by the labours of others. 
The history of the world and the church in the 
times that are past ; and the present state of 
society, and especially in that part of the world 
in which God hast cast your lot, is deserv- 
ing your particular attention. Literature and 
sclence you ought ever to regard with inte- 
rest as the handmaids of religion ; and, as far 
as possible, you should systematically pursue 
them, seeking more to discipline and strength- 
en the powers of your mind, than to procure 
momentary gratification by random and de- 
sultory reading. Through their instrumenta- 
lity, you may find access to the minds of many 
of your countrymen, especially of those of them 
who may to a certain extent have enjoyed ad- 
vantages of education similar to your own. 
Overlook not the languages ot India, though 
they be vernacular to you, but seek most fully 
to understand both their vocables and con- 
struction, and to discover the most appro- 
priate methods of making them the medium 
of conveying, most clearly and forcibly, the 
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message of salvation to your countrymen. The 
Persian language, spoken by your ancestors, is 
deserving of your attention ; and through it 
you might find access to many Muhammadans 
and a few Zoroastrians visiting Bombay. The 
Zand, in which the so-called sacred books of 
the Parsis are written, should not be overlooked, 
for in your expositions of error and vindication 
of truth, you will often have occasion to appeal 
to these writings. In the case of a Parsi con- 
vert, the study of it, I think, should have the 
precedence of the Sanskrit, in which the sacred 
books of the Hindés are composed, and of the 
Arabic, in which that of the Muhammadans is 
given forth. , 

2. With evangelistec labour in almost all its 
departments, on which so much can be said, 
you have had many opportunities of becoming 
practically acquainted. This is one of the 
peculiar advantages which you have enjoyed 
in your birth and education in India, in which 
now a considerable number of the servants of 
the Lord are seeking the evangelization of its 
people. No commendable method of making 
known the gospel to your fellow-men, will, I 
trust, be neglected by you. 

(1.) Exhibit your aptitude to teach in your 
private intercourse with your countrymen. 
Seek ever to encourage their visits to your 
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residence, and to turn these visits to the best 
account, without unnecessarily arousing pre- 
judice and exciting opposition. If these visits 
be less frequent to you, a native, than to us, 
foreigners, in connection with whom a consi- 
derable degree of curiosity is felt by many, you 
may perhaps find compensation in the opposite 
direction. You are aware of the difficulties 
which European missionaries frequently en- 
counter in their visits of the natives at their 
own houses ; but these difficulties may not be 
so strongly experienced by you, who have com- 
paratively lately left their own society, and who 
must be better acquainted than we are with 
their manners, customs, and habits. Be humble 
and courteous in all that you say and do con- 
nected with the natives of this land. Though 
you may be free from all men, make yourself 
servant unto all that you may gain the more. 
Hesitate not to act so as to be enabled to say, 
“Tam made all things to all men, that I might 
hy all means save sonie.” “ Ye knowthe grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was 
rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that 
ye through his poverty might be rich.” 

(2.) When you are called as, I trust, you will 
habitually be, to preach the gospel to: assem- 
bles regularly meeting on the Lord’s day, and 
on other occasions, in churches and lectwre-roome, 
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have respect to the state of knowledge in which 
you may find the various parties composing 
those audiences. Give a portion of meat to 
each in due season; and rightly divide the 
word of truth. Avoid mere technical terms 
and allusions, which, however appropriate in 
themselves, will not be understood. Let your 
discourses be diversified in their form, as you 
find the books of Scripture to be,—historical, 
biographical, preceptive, devotional, doctrinal, 
exhortative, and prophetical. Let your expo- 
sitions be textual and natural, and your appli- 
cations direct and appropriate. Quote not the 
Scriptures for the mere purpose of filling up 
your discourses, but Jet every thought which 
you express, be according to the Scriptures and 
the analogy of the faith. Let the grand theme 
of your ministry be Jesus CuRIsT AND HIM 
CRUCIFIED ; and strive to make known the gos- 
pel with all the love and sincerity which are 
its own characteristics. Aim at rousing the 
attention of your auditors, and sustaining it to 
the conclusion of the service. Let it be your 
constant endeavour to commend yourself to 
every man’s conscience in the sight of God, ra- 
ther than to his tongue. Notice any favourable 
impressions which, through your instrumenta- 
hity,.may be made by the truth of God, and 
deal affectionately and faithfully with wounded 
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souls. Point their attention to the Lamb of 
God, who taketh away the sin of the world ; 
and commend the Saviour to their acceptance 
as their prophet, priest, and king. 

(3.) Hesitate not to go to the “highways 
and hedges,” to “‘ compel them to come in,” 
that God’s house may be filled. For the preach- 
ing of the gospel in places of public concourse 
and more private resort, you have the example 
of our Lord and his apostles ; and this example 
you will value, notwithstanding its compara- 
tive neglect in many parts of the world. There 
are many facilities in.India for carrying it into 
effect, the natives of the country being gene- 
rally as accessible without doors as they are 
inaccessible within doors, and accustomed to 
receive much of their own public religious in- 
struction in temporary tabernacles or under 
the open canopy of heaven ; and not in their 
dull and dark temples, which are merely shrines 
for the accommodation of their idols. Occa- 
sional or regular preaching in such places as 
those to which I now refer,—when the consent 
of parties 1s obtained and there is no invasion 
of the rights of property, nor public inconve- 
nience,—is in a high degree useful. It marks 
to the natives the earnestness of the desire 
which is felt for their instruction, ‘the self- 
denial of the Christian teachers, and their ac- 
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cessibility to the whole native community. It 
is far from being useless, even when the audi- 
ence is variable, and there are interruptions 
arising from the curiosity or impertinence of 
those who are addressed ; for some of the great 
truths which are forcibly, though briefly, an- 
nounced may find a lodgment in individual 
hearts. It attracts hearers to the stated ser- 
vices which are elsewhere conducted. It pro- 
cures opportunities for the distribution of re- 
ligious books and tracts, and excites attention 
to their important contents. In order to make 
it as effectual as possible, there should be a 
complete abstinence from all merely irritating 
language, and where the multitude may be 
sought, the mob may be avoided. While we 
have to deliver our message even to publicans 
and sinners, 1t 1s not required of us to cast 
pearls before swine. Favourable places for this 
announcement of the truth are the precincts 
of our own schools, asylums for the poor, and 
the resorts of the natives who have leisure at 
their disposal. Many of the natives, when 
solicited, are ready to give the shelter of their 
own verandahs to missionaries. In the case of 
native ministers, the exposure which is often 
unavoidable, may not be so injurious as in the 
case of Europeans who, at the best, are but 
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exotics in this foreign soil and these opie 
climes. 

(4.) The education and instruction of the 
young, you will not neglect, without a serious 
limitation of your services in the cause of 
Christ. While in regard to every social, po- 
litical, and religious reform,—I here speak 
merely of that which is right and salutary,— 
‘the mature mind of a country must be formally 
addressed, it is in the youthful mind, not un- 
commonly, that the most ingenuous response 
is found. “Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them. not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven,” is the expostulation of 
Christ himself with those disposed to keep them 
aloof from his blessing. Children are not the 
least hopeful portion of a community sunk in 
delusion and idolatry, and with whom super- 
stitious rites and ceremonies have become a 
second nature. While the natives of India are 
willing to commit,them to our care for their 
education, we should be willing to receive them, 
‘and to do all that is in our power to commu- 
nicate to them useful and especially divine 
knowledge, and to train them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. Our institutions, 
you know, are both elementary and collegiate, 
both vernacular and English. Youhave already 
given us your valued assistance in connection | 
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with those of the former class ; and we shall 
look for its continuance, as far as your other 
duties will permit, and especially as far as the 
Gujarati language is coacerned, in which our 
agency has been much more limited than in the 
Marathi. Incertain departments of our English 
institution, too, your services would be highly 
appreciated. Let whatever you attempt in the 
department of labour to which I now allude, as 
well as in all others, be done with regularity 
and according to system. 

(5.) We look for most valuable co-operation 
from you in regard to the press, an engine of 
doing good in India, the importance of which 
cannot be over-estimated. The translations 
of the Scriptures into Gujarati and Mardthi, 
though highly respectable, require revision and 
improvement; and the accession to our trans- 
lation committees of those to whom these lan- 
guages are vernacular, and to whom at the 
same time the Greek and Hebrew are known, 
will doubtless contribute both to their fidelity 
and intelligibility. Hitherto our referees on 
many matters of idiom, style, and expression, 
have been Brahmans and others, who, though 
perhaps not hostile to the object which we 
have had in view, have had of it but an im- 
perfect discernment ; but now we shall be able 
to compare their opinions not only with our 
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own, but with those of natives, who from their 
earliest days have been accustomed to the use 
of the languages through which we wish the 
treasures of divine truth to be conveyed to the 
people. In other departments of authorship, 
your efforts will be important. There is yet a 
great lack of vernacular books suited to the 
mass of the people, young and old, rich and 
poor; and this lack, from your knowledge of 
the people, you may in part supply. Much 
good may be done through the native periodical 
press, which is certainly more appreciated by 
the intelligent Parsis than by any other tribe 
in India. | 

(6.) I know, and I rejoice in the fact, that 
you have a great predilection for missionary 
utinerancres ; and, at the proper seasons, this 
predilection may be most advantageously in- 
dulged. Of all the natives of India, the vil- 
lagers are the most accessible to occasional visi- 
tors, though not $0 constant residents. They 
are in the habit of turning out, in some places, 
almost to a man, to see a stranger who may 
have come to lodge in their Chéwadis, or who 
may have pitched his tent under their topes or 
groves. They can be easily called together to 
hear the word; and, generally speaking, they 
listen with much attention and simplicity while 
it is declared. If they are more superstitious 
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than the people of the towns in which mission- 
aries principally reside, they are perhaps less 
immoral. It is highly proper that they should 
not be overlooked in our missionary enterprise. 
The sooner the first principles of the oracles 
of God, and the tidings of salvation through 
Christ, are made known to the people through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, so 
much the better. Religious inquiry has in 
many places been excited by the varied agencies 
of missions ; and it is of great consequence that 
the multitudes among whom this inquiry exists 
should hear, though but for a day or two, the 
voice of the living preacher, and receive at his 
hands a portion, or copy, of the word of God, 
and of those publications which set forth its 
claims, and illustrate its evidences and doc- 
trines. An acquaintance with natives, and 
the friends interested in their evangelization, 
is often formed on tours which leads to bene- 
ficial consequences, and especially the replen- 
ishing of our schools. It was in a town remote 
from Bombay, that you yourself first came in 
contact with the Christian missionary. 

. (7) But itinerancies, highly important as 
they are, cannot always be prosecuted by a 
missionary, either native or European. Both 
the hot and the rainy seasons are adverse to 
them. It-is not expedient that they should 
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materially interfere with that centralization in 
missions which is essential in the present day 
to their success. Were we able to form churches 
in every town which we might visit, and were 
the cause of Christianity and the work of edu- 
cation at our central stations to progress, as 
we could desire, in our absence, the case might 
be otherwise. But while our large stations 
have their present necessities, we must devote 
to them our principal endeavours. In break- 
ing up the fallow-ground around us, and sow- 
ing in it the heavenly seed, and tending and 
watering that seed, we have abundant employ- 
ment. The natives, whom we see on tours, 
oughtto know where, in ordinary circumstances, 
we are to be found. Courses of sermons, lec- 
tures, and addresses, must be regularly deli- 
vered ; and diets of catechising regularly held. 
The press must be vigorously wrought. Our 
scholastic institutions must be kept in con- 
stant and efficient operation. Inquirers must 
be systematically instructed and directed. Con- 
verts, in whose growth in knowledge and in 
grace, our usefulness to a great-extent consists, 
must be tended with affectionate and paternal 
care. i a ee 
Your conversancy with the practical ‘epera- 
tions of missions, and the sound views which, 
I know, you have formed respecting them, for- 
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bid me to extend these remarks. With various 
works on the economy of Christian missions 
you are acquainted ; and it is well to compare 
the views and experience of others with your 
own observation. Seek counsel of the Lord in 
connection with all your plans and endeavours ; 
and begin, carry on, and finish every work in 
a spirit of prayer. Remember your absolute 
dependence for success on the Spirit of God. 
The influences of this Spirit, ever seek and 
’ cherish for your own soul, and for the souls of 
those among whom you are called to labour. 
3. You have an important duty to discharge 
in reference to correspondence and communion 
with the Church of Christ, especially with that 
congregation which has agreed to extend to 
you its support while you are engaged in the 
work of the Lord. The missionary enterprise 
is one in which every Christian heart is to a 
greater or less extent interested ; and it is of 
the greatest importance that all the arrange- 
ments connected with that enterprise, both at 
home and abroad, should be made according to 
the dictates of prudence and wisdom, and that 
the operations engaged in should everywhere, 
as far as their details are known, be sanctified 
by prayer. Information is needed by all con- 
cerned, especially by those who know compa- 
ratively little of these eastern lands ; and that 
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information, to a reasonable extent, should be 
given by missionaries. Let those connected 
with you know the state of the country and 
people to whom you are sent ; the openings of 
usefulness which in providence are presented 
to you; the degree to which you are able to 
avail yourself of these openings of usefulness ; 
the attention which the people, old and young, 
render to your message ; the trials and disap- 
pointments which you experience when you 
are engaged in your work and warfare, and 
the success which may be vouchsafed to you 
by God in connection with your ministrations, 
giving him the undivided praise for all that is 
accomplished. Let all your communications 
be characterised by sobriety, and that atten- 
tion to the minutest accuracy which the spirit 
of truthfulness does not fail to dictate. Dwell 
on facts and occurrences rather than anticipa- 
tions ; and, as far as the future is concerned, 
draw principally upon the sure promises ,and 
the manifest providences of God. Generally 
connect incidents with the principles which 
they illustrate. 

4. In lately addressing our Committee at 
home, I took the liberty of using this language, 
with reference to your case, and other cases of 
a similar kind in prospect at Calcutta and 
Madras :—‘“ The gift of native missionaries 
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established in the faith, and of high attain- 
ments in knowledge, experience, and grace, is 
one which many churches have desired to re- 
ceive and have not as yet been permitted. 
That gift has been given, and is now offered 
at our different stations, to the Free Church 
of Scotland. Let it be received with all thank- 
fulness and meekness; and while we act with 
caution in all our measures, let us proceed with 
assurance, guided by the principles and relying 
on the pledges of God’s own word. If it be a 
sin to stagger at the promises, it must be a still 
greater sin to stagger at the actual providences 
of God, through unbelief.” But while we thus 
wdvert to the privileges of the Church at home, 
we cannot overlook the responsibilities of its 
native agents abroad. The greatest interest 
has all along been felt in their conversion, edu- 
cation, and preparation for the ministry ; and 
the highest expectations have been formed of 
their efficiency when engaged in that ministry, 
founded on their experience when brought 
from the darkness of heathenism and error to 
the marvellous light of the Lord, their thorough 
knowledge of the languages, customs, and feel- 
ings. of their own people, their habits of inter- 
course with the classes of society to which they 
formerly belonged, and their adaptation to the 
climate of the country in which théy are called 
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to labour. The disappointment, to any con- 
siderable degree, of these expectations, would 
be fraught with the most lamentable conse- 
quences, in discouraging the zeal, and restrain- 
ing the benevolent efforts of multitudes in the 
lands of Christendom. Be it your constant 
endeavour to realise them to the fullest extent, 
that every facility may be furnished for the 
continuance and enlargement of the means and 
agencies which are used for the advancement 
of the: work of the Lord in this land. Re- 
member, that you do not appear before the 
church merely in your individual capacity, but 
as the representative of a class, who may be 
much injured or much benefited by your de- 
portment and conduct. Have compassion, too, 
on the unnumbered inultitudes among whom 
you are called to labour, often putting to your- 
‘self the question, “If 1 be unfaithful, who will 
supply my lack of service?” Above all, remem- 
ber that you are not the servant of man but of 
@hrist ; that you are his messenger, his ambas- 
" pedor, his soldier. In his stead, beseech sinners 
“tO. be reconciled to God. Ever represent his 
interests, and honour, and glory to your fellow- 
men, Ever fight his battles, being willing to 
endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ. Seek to be not only a devoted Chris- 
tian, but a devoted minister, ever bearing the 
image of Christ, and discharging the work of 
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Christ. “ Exercise thyself unto godliness.” 
“Tet no man despise thy youth ; but be thou 
an example of the believers, in word, in con- 
versation, in charity, in faith, in purity.” Act 
as seeing Him who is invisible, and watch for 
souls as he that must give an account; and 
pray and labour that their blood may not be 
found on the skirts of your garments, in the 
day of the Lord’s inquisition. Be willing to 
be any thing, and to do any thing, and suffer 
any thing, in truth and righteousness, that the 
cause of the Saviour may be advanced. Ex- 
pect trials and opposition from the enemies of 
the truth, and sometimes disappointment from 
its erring and feeble friends ; and think that; 
no strange thing befalls you when they com¢ 
upon you. Be prepared even for the hatred of 
those whose welfare you seek, for misrepresen- 
tation, for resistance, and for manifold suffer- 
ings. You have experienced them as a con- 
vert, and most assuredly you will experience 
them as a minister and a missionary. 

5. Most probably the language of your heart, 
in the view of your duties, responsibilities, and 
trials, ise—“ Who is sufficient for these things ?”’ 
This language, as far as all abandonment of 
self-trust and self-confidence is concerned, is 
suitable and proper ; but it is only in this sense 
that it ean be rightly used. Your encourage- 

| _ | ce 
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ments are great and manifold. God’s grace, 
you know and feel, is “sufficient for you.” 
Christ sendeth no one a warfare on his own 
charges. His hallowed promise addressed to 
the first teachers of his truth, “ Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world,” is 
not yet exhausted. When you go forth to the 
field, you have his presence, his blessing, and 
his Spirit. While you depend upon God, he 
will give you a mouth and wisdom which none 
of yout adversaries shall be able to gainsay or 
resist. ‘‘ Be strong in the grace that is in Christ 
Jesus.” His word, which you announce, will 
profit in the thing whereto it is sent by God ; 
and though you should even be a savour of 
death unto some, as a savour of life unto others, 
you will still be a “sweet savour unto Christ.” 
It is a high privilege which you enjoy, in being 
permitted to be a fellow-worker with God, in 
the announcement of the tidings of salvation, 

and the moral renovation of the world; and 
every holy and devout feeling of your soul will 
be cultivated and improved, while you engage > 
in this work in a right spirit. Even partial 
success will impart te you a joy which:the world 
knows not of, and which the world, with all its. 
possession, cannot purchase. A glorious reward 
of grace will be the final issue. — 


“ And they that, be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, ' 
4nd they that turn many to righteousness, as the stars for ever andever.”’ 
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May God grant that his grace may be magnified 
in you in life and in death. May you prove a 
teacher of the Gentiles “in faith and verity.” 
At the close of your labour, and warfare, and 
journey, may you be enabled to say, “ Iam now 
ready to be offered, and the time of my depart- 
ure is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, J have kept the faith : 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord the righteous 
judge shall give me at that day: and not to me 
only: but unto all them also that love his ap- 
pearance.” ; 


TO THE CONGREGATION, | 


My Curistian FRrienps,— You have now wit- 
nessed. the first ordination of a native of India 
to the holy ministry, which has been performed 
in connection with the Protestant Church in 
this presidency and the contiguous provinces. 
I trust and believe, that you have been in- 
fluenced by more than simple curiosity in your 
attendance here this evening ; and I venture 
to give «your affectionate salutations to our 
young brother in the ministry, as well as those 
of the members of the Presbytery now present. 
Remember both his joys and sorrows, his difh- 
culties and his encouragements. Shew that if 
his brethren according to the flesh, from misap- 
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prehension or unkindness, have been disposed 
to eject him, his brethren according to the faith 
are disposed to receive him in the Lord. Let 
not those who are daily protesting against the 
evils which caste has introduced into, and con- 
firmed among, the Indian population, be affected 
by its influence in the Christian community. 
Respect the work which Christ has performed 
in the heart of our esteemed brother ; and the 
work which Christ may perform through his 
instrumentality. Commend him to God in fer- 
vent and affectionate prayer. According as 
opportunities may be pregented to you, give 
him all the facilities in your power for carrying 
on his operations. Rejoice in him as a pledge 
that the Lord will raise up from the natives of 
this land agents fitted by himself to advance 
his own cause. Pray that multitudes of such 
labourers may soon appear, so that many may 
run to and fro, and knowledge be increased ; 
and cheerfully and readily give your counte- 
nance and support to that instrumentality, 
through which they may be, through God’s own 
blessing; furnished. 

My Native Friends,—A new missionary has 
been given to this land. He is not a stranger 
who has crossed oceans and continents, like 
some of us, to appear amdng you ; but he has 
been born and reared in this land, ih the midst 
of your own society, and under your own ob- 
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servation. Many of you have known him as 
an acquaintance and a. student. Seek to know 
him as a minister. He is able and willing to 
give you a reason of the hope that isin him ; 
and to tell you that he would not abandon this 
hope for all the gold of Ophir, all the wealth 
of India. I know that some of you are not 
disinclined to make inquiry about those matters 
of infinite moment respecting which his con- 
victions are mature. Do so without delay, 
for you can have no comfort and no safety 
in doubt and scepticism. Why halt you sv 
long between two oginions? If Jehovah be 
God, follow him; if your stocks and stones, 
follow them. If there be no salvation without 
Christ, embrace,him as your Saviour and your 
Redeemer. Make not too much of the diffi- 
culties which are in the way of your embrace- 
ment of the truth. Over these difficulties, even 
the humblest of the converts have been en- 
abled to triumph, as well as Hormazdji. Let 
not on any account the. fear of man prevail 
over you. “Be not afraid of them that kill 
the body, and after that have no more that 
they can do. But I will forwarn you whom ye 
shall fear : fear him, which after he hath killed 
hath power to cast. into hell; yea, I say unto 
you, Kear him.” Seek to. be not the last, but 
the first, of the natives of India to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. Wait not till you are 
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borne in by the pressure of the multitude, but 
prove leaders and exemplars in the great moral 
reform which, we trust, will soon be exhibited 
through the length afid breadth of this great 
country. Goto your homes, and reflect with 
solemnity on the import of all that you have 
seen and heard here this evening. And may 
God grant you his blessing now, henceforth, 
and for ever more. Amen.* 


* All sobor-thinking men in the Parsi community,—and of 
such there are not a few, for it is the most intelligent tribe in 
this country,—must be gratified with the position in the Chris- 
tian body which Providence has granted to the first converts 
from their tribe in India, and with the well-being of the con- 
verts of humbler attainments in knowledge who have followed 
them. I hope and believe that multitudes of the Parsis, who 
have not yet, from want of attention to Christianity or of submis- 
sion to its claims, come forward to embriite it, will ever evince 
their love of religious liberty and of honest proselytism. I+ is 
better to grant the tolerance and aid to the people of Jehovah, 
which were exhibited and furnished by the great Kaianian 
sovereigns, Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxerxes, than to imitate 
the rage and fury against the disciples of Christ, of the Sassa- 
nians, Shahpur, Behram, and Khosru (Chosroes), and others, 
who brought the restored Persian monarchy to ruin. Had not 
these last-mentioned kings taken the sword against the inne- 
cent followers of the Prince of Peace, the bloody sword of. 
Muhammad might never have waved over the heads of the 
Persian people, and forced the remnant of them, after most 
affecting sufferings by land and by sea, to take refuge on the 
shores of India. Ofthe Parsis we have hope, streng hope; and 
we trust that in great numbers they will listen to the glad tid. 
ings ofsalvation now about to be proclaimed to them by thode who 

are bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh. Our Christian 
readers will most fervently pray, that among them the word of 
God may have free course and be glorifled. ; . 
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X. WOMAN IN INDIA, AND THE NECESSITY 
AND PRACTICABILITY OF HER CHRISTIAN 


ENLIGHTENMENT AND ELEVATION: AN 
ADDRESS.* 


My Caristian Friznps,—It is with peculiar 
pleasure that I have agreed to meet with you 
on this occasion ; for the object which you have 
been associated to promote, has long appeared 
to me to be one of paramount interest and im- 
portance. You are sisters in the faith of Christ, 
enjoying yourselves,—as we trust,—the bless- 
ings of salvation, and anxiously praying and 
labouring to. extend these blessings to your 
sisters in humanity in a distant land, which 
has very peculiar claims on both your benevo- 
lence and beneficence. Viewing your own posi- 
tion in this highly-favoured country of Chris- 
tian light, and Christian life, and Christian 
liberty, and contrasting it with that of thou- 


_* This address, without being committed to paper, was de- 
livered before,“ The Female Society of the Free Church of 
Sootlatid,” and some other Associations, “for promoting the 
Christian Education of the Females of India” in 1844; and it 
is now written out according to a report in the Londonderry 
Standard, and the author's reminiscences. 
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sands and millions of your own sex in foreign 
climes, I cannot but call upon you gratefully 
to say, “ The lines are fallen unto us in pleasant 
places ; yea we have 4 goodly heritage:” and 
looking to the melancholy and deplorable con- 
dition, personal, social, and religious, of those 
whose enlightenment, and conversion, and sal- 
vation you are pledged to promote, I cannot 
but call upon you not only to be stedfast and 
immovable, but go be ALWAYS ABOUNDING in 
helping that work, by your sympathy and sup- 
plications, and by your contributions and per- 
sonal endeavours. That work is in a pre-emi- 
nent degree a work of necessity and mercy ; 
and (blessed be God !) it is one, in which, not- 
withstanding its great difficulties, some success 
has been experienced, and greater success may 
be speedily expected. 

It is for woman in India, that we are to 
plead ; and what her actual condition is there, . 
we have particularly to consider. In a social 
and moral point of view, it is more wretched 
than you have perhaps been accustomed to 
conceive. Woman in India is*at present in a 
more degraded position, than in ancient Greece, 
Rome, or Egypt, in which countries, as you 
know, she was far indeed from being in the 
position which she is entitled.to oceupy.. She. 
who was designed by God to be‘a help-meet 
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for man, and the sharer of his joys, as well as 
of his sorrows, is emphatically there, speaking 
in general language, the mere instrument of 
“man’s pleasure, and the Slave of man’s power. 
She, connected with whose seed the promise of 
a Deliverer was first given to the human race, 
is left in a state of absolute ignorance of the 
fulfilment of that promise, and of the blessings 
of salvation which are bestowed through faith 
in the name of that Jesus, ongwhom it rested. 
Religion has united with civil law and custom 
in thus effecting her unspeakable humiliation, 
Will you look with me for a little, with the eye 
of compassion as well as curiosity, to the awful 
depths of that degradation to which she has 
sunk ? 

Of the original constitution of woman, as 
distinguished from that of man, the Hindi 
sages and legislators, the authors of the Hindt 
sacred books, have thus written :—“ Falsehood, 

‘cruelty, bewitchery, folly, covetousness, impu- 
rity, and unmercifulness are woman’s insepa- 
rable faults.” ‘“ Woman’s sin is greater than 
that of man,” and cannot be removed by the 
atonements which destroy his. ‘ Women are 
they who have an aversion to good works.” 
“Women have hunger twofold more than men ; 
intelligence (cunning), fourfold ; violence, six- 
fold.;.and evil desires, eightfold” “Through. 
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their evil desires, their want of settled affec- 
tion, and their perverse nature, let them be 
guarded in this world ever so well, they soon 
become alienated from their husbands. Manu 
allotted to such women a love of their bed, of 
their seat, and of ornaments, impure appetites, 
wrath, weak flexibility, desire of mischief and 
bad conduct. Women have no business with 
the text of the Vedas. This is the law fully 
settled. Having therefore no evidence of law, 
and no knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful 
wornen must be as foul as falsehood itself, and 
this is a fixed rule. To this effect, many texts 
which may shew their true disposition are 
chaunted in the Vedas.” The original San- 
skrit of these passages I have now before me ; 
and others of a similar character, I could easily 
adduce. They treat, as I have hinted, not of 
the depravity of the race, as applied to which 
some truth, alas! could be discovered in them ; 
—but of the sex, as distinguished from that of 
men. They are so much characterised by ex- 
aggeration and inexperience of human nature 
and human society, that for a long time after 
I observed them in the sacred writings of the 
Hindis, I was unable to account for their ori- 
gin. I am not even yet sure that it has been 
discovered. The theory which I am inelined 
to hold is, that the Hindé Sh&stras having been 
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professedly composed by rishis, munis, and 
other devotees, practising their austerities, and 
prosecuting their contemplations, and indulg- 
ing in their reveries, in gloomy and remote 
forests, have caricatured the nature of woman, 
and by their descriptions and enactments ulti- 
mately to a great extent brought about that 
very degradation and depravity which, in the 
first instance, they have imagined. The sta- 
tutory degradation of woman by the Hinds 
‘becomes a painful reality in the customs and 
practices of Hind society. Let us look at the 
Hind female, for a moment, in connection 
with the most marked stages of her weary 
journey through a painful life. 

Contrast her circumstances at birth, with 
those of the more highly-favoured sex. When 
a manchild comes into the world, there is joy 
in the family, and joy in the neighbourhood. 
The countenances of the parents are illuminated 
with the rays of gladness; and a flood of con- 
gratulations flows into their dwelling even from 
afar. When a girl is born, however, there is 
shame within and silence without, and no con- 
gratulations either among friends or parents. 
The Hind word for a son is puttra, meaning 
a “saviour from hell ;” and the father hails 
the-birth of a son, as an omen, or pledge, that 
meritorious funeral rites will be performed in 
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his behalf, which will free him from the con- 
sequences of his own transgressions and mis- 
fortunes. Burden and care are the grand asso- 
clations connected with the birth of a daughter ; 
and the resolution is frequently formed that 
these shall be made as light as possible. Mul- 
titudes of female infants in India are suffered 
to die from the effects of sheer neglect ; and 
many thousands there,—I shudder when I men- 
tion the fact,—are actually destroyed! In- 
fanticide is fearfully prevalent among certain 
classes of the natives, particularly among the 
different tribes of Rajputs, who pride them- 
selves so much on being of princely descent, 
the veritable nobles of the land, and among 
these tribes especially among the Jadejas of 
Kathiawar and Kach, which have aroused the 
attention, and exercised the benevolence of 
several of our most distinguished Indian phi- 
lanthropists. I say, Infanticide +s fearfully pre- 
valent among these tribes, for, notwithstanding 
the efforts-of the excellent men to whom I 
allude, supported by all the authority of the 
Indian Government, this horrid crime is far 
from being yet annihilated. The facts of the 
case, both as far as the melancholy discovery. 
of the evil and the attempt to remedy it are 
concerned, are briefly these. The Honourable. 
Jonathan Duncan, who had heen. successful, 
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about the year 1789, in abolishing the crime 
ina small district near Bandras, discovered, 
when Governor of Bombay, its existence in the 
provinces lying to the north of that presidency. 
On the 27th May 1805, his Government in- 
structed Major Alexander Walker, the resident 
at Baroda, the capital of the Maratha Govern- 
ment in Gujarat, to “ communicate with Sun- 
darji Shivaji,” a person of great influence in 
the political affairs of Kach and Kithiawér, 
and to “endeavour to prevail on him to take 
an active part, as the agent of the British Go- 
vernment, in effecting the abrogation in that 
quarter of a system so revolting and detest- 
able.” Major Walker was, in the first instance, 
by no means sanguine of success. “I fear,” 
he said, “that the humane attempt of the 
Honourable the Governor in Council will not 
be successful to any great extent in restraining 
the superstitious and religious prejudices of a 
tribe so far removed from the British Govern- 
ment [to which jointly with the Gaiikawid’s 
Government at Baroda in K4thiawar it was 
only tributary], and so little acquainted with 
the principles of improved society.” The * hu- 
mane attempt” of the Government, however, 
he most zealously, powerfully, and judiciously 
seconded, by conducting an extensive corres- 
pondence, and using every philanthropic argu- 
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ment with the Jadejas, the great offenders. 
His inquiries and entreaties brought the sin- 
gular benevolence of his own heart into the 
fullest operation ; and on the 15th March 1808, 
he was able to report that these Rajput chiefs 
had covenanted to abandon for ever the inhu- 
man custom to which they had been so long 
devoted. Previous to the execution of the: 
treaties by which they bound themselves, only 
jive instances were known in which any of their 
daughters had escaped destruction! Between 
the conclusion of the engagements and the 
25th December of the year in which they were 
entered into, thirty-two daughters were saved. 
This number, though a mere fraction of that 
of those who had been born into the world, 
afforded hopes of ultimate and perhaps speedy 
success. In September 1816, however, Major 
Carnac, Major Walker’s successor, reported that 
“his expectations, and those of the Honourable 
Court of Directors, in regard to the suppression. 
of the crime, had not been fulfilled,” and men- 
tioned, in the following year, in corroboration - 
of this statement, the appalling fact, that from 
December 1808 to June 1817, the number: of 
females preserved had increased only from 
thirty-two -to sixty-three. From June 1817. 
to July 1824, according to the statements of 
Major. Barnewall, the number had increased 
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from sixty-three to two hundred and sixty-six, 
still shewing that, though the “ horrible prac- 
tice might be somewhat subdued, it was still 
far from being relinquished.” In 1824, part 
of the fines inflicted by the British Government 
and the Gaikawad on their Kathiawar tribu- 
taries for violations of the peace and failure in 
duty, were set apart, under the name of the 
“Infanticide Fund,” for encouraging the pa- 
rents to preserve their daughters by making 
donations to them on the occurrence of their 
marriages and on other occasions. The love 
of gold partially effected what the love of 
female life, and natural affection, did not ac- 
complish. There was a further increase in the 
number of female children preserved from the 
destroyer, as certified by the returns of Mr 
Blane in 1829. Mr Willoughby, of the Bom- 
bay Civil Service, who next came into power 
as our political agent in Kathiawar, took up 
the cause of humanity, with a -determination 
and decision which contributed greatly to its 
advancement. He thought that Government 
and its servants had too long allowed the Ja- 
dejas to treat the covenant with our Govern- 
ment as a dead letter; and he resolved to 
address their fears, as well as to fan the flame 
of their too languid humanity. His inquiries 
respecting the state of their population as far. 
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as the proportion of the sexes is concerned, 
were more minute and searching than any 
which had been previously adopted ; and these, 
however galling they might be to their proud 
spirits, forced them to have some regard to ap- 
pearances in the sight of the British, and to 
apprehend punishment in the case of continued 
delinquencies. In September 1834, he was 
able to say, ‘The number of females alive in 
1824. ... wasonly 219. The number now alive 
is 603,” and to show in a statisical table, that 
of the females then alive “68 were born dur- 
ing the past five years comprehended in the 
table, 102 during the second, 176 during the 
third, and 225 during the last of the five years 
of the period,” thus evincing a progressive in- 
crease in the number of females rescued from 
destruction. Notwithstanding these encourag- 
ing facts, it was clear from Mr Willoughby’s 
tables, that in the districts to which his in- 
quiries were dirccted,—his authority did not 
extend to Kach,—three-fifths of the female chil- 
dren of the Jadejis were murdered on their 
birth. Further measures he felt to be impera- 
tively called for; and, for following out these 
measures, he solicited the permission of Govern- 
ment, which under the administration of Lord 
Clare, was readily granted. A complete.census 
of the whole Jadeji population was ordered ; 
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returns of marriages, births, and deaths were 
demanded from the Jédeja chiefs ; an annual 
report to Government of progress was deter- 
mined on ; a proclamation dehortatory of In- 
fanticide, and threatening its punishment, was 
addressed to the Jadej4i chiefs ; rewards were 
offered to persons who migh® afford informa- 
tion leading to the detection and conviction of 
offenders ; the Rajput tribes in Kathidwar, 
which furnish wives to the JAdejis, were en- 
couraged to make it a stipulation in their mar- 
riage-contracts that the issue of their union 
should be preserved ; and additional rewards 
were given to the Jidejés, who might prove 
faithful to.their engagements. Mr Willoughby, 
referring to his own interference, and that of 
his able and benevolent assistant, thus declared 
himself :—“ Both Captain Lang and myself em- 
brace every opportunity of speaking upon the 
subject, with the detestation it merits, and of 
stimulating the tribe among whom the custom 
prevailed to abandon it, and thereby restore 
themselves to that scale among human beings 
which they forfeited from its prevalence among 
them. By unceasing endeavours to expose the 
enormity of the offence, and to show that it is 
at direct variance with the precepts inculcated 
by the religion of those who perpetrate it ; by 
extending favour to those who renounce the 
: pd 
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practice ; by promulgating the fixed resolution 
of Government to punish with the utmost se- 
verity those who still adhere to it ; and from 
the success, partial as I fear it must be regarded, 
which has attended our efforts for its discon- 
tinuance, I am sanguine that, through the Di- 
vine blessing, c@mplete success may be ulti- 
mately obtained.” Before Mr Willoughby left 
the province, circumstances occurred which 
were calculated emphatically to mark the ab- 
horrence with which the British Government 
views the commission of Infanticide. Infor- 
mation having been lodged against the Thakur 
of R4jkot, of whom better things had been be- 
lieved, that he had been accessory to the mur 
der of a daughter, on the 6th of Novembe 
1833, he was, after a solemn trial conduct 
by Mr Willoughby, and Captain Lang, his abl 
coadjutor, convicted of the crime, and fined t 
the amount of Rs. 12,000, a sum equal, w 
believe, to about half the free annual incon 
of his estates, and bound over to observe hi 
engagements under proper securities. Th 
sanction by the Government of this punish 
ment was conveyed in a letter dated the X 
June 1835. On the 10th September of th 
same year, intimation was given of the convi 
tion by Captain Lang of JAdejé Virdji of. th 
village of Kharisr4, and he was sentenced -t 
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undergo imprisonment for one year, to pay a 
fine of Ra. 3000, on pain of a further imprison- 
ment for two years, and to furnish security 
that he would never again be guilty of Infan- 
ticide. In consequence of his superior haying 
attempted to screen him from justice, certain 
rewards for his general preverftion of the crime 
were withheld from him. These punishments 
struck great terror into the minds of the Jadejas. 
The vigilance of our officials in Kathidwar has 
not diminished since they were inflicted ; nor 
have their endeavours to support the cause of 
humanity been intermitted. Major Le Grand 
Jacob, seeing the great want of a public senti- 
ment in Kathiéwar, hostile to infanticide, has 
suggested to Government, the propriety of of- 
fering prizes for the best essays condemnatory 
of the practice, -for circulation throughout the 
province ; and his admirable recommendation 
has been acceded to. Major Lang, fully re- 
presenting all the views and feelings of Mr 
Willoughby with whom he was formerly assv- 
ciated, is now at the head of political affairs 
in.the province. At three stations within its 
boundaries, the missionaries of the Irish Pres- 
byterian Church are, with much talent and 
devotedness, bringing all moral and Christian 
influence, as far as in their power, to bear upon 
its spiritual welfare. Infanticide, however, is 
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not yet abolished. I feel warranted to say, 
from the inspection of official documents, that 
fully one-half of the Jadej4h females in Ka- 
thi4wir only open their eyes in this world to 
clgse them for ever on sublunary scenes. Mat- 
ters are much worse in Kach. Matters are no 
better, I fear, in® many districts of Rajputana, 
properly so called. The life of an infant female 
is, by many of those professing to be the chiefs 
and nobles of those countries, little more re- 
garded than the life of a brute—far less, indeed, 
than the life of a cow, the slaughter of which, 
even for the purpose of human sustenance, they 
consider a great crime. 

But, without farther enlarging on the awful 
crime of female infanticide in India, we must 
admit the fact, that the lives of the great ma- 
jority of female infants in that country, view- 
ing it in its general extent, are spared by their 
parents. This is saying but little, for were the 
case otherwise, the race of man would be soon 
extirpated from the land. Our next inquiry 
is, What are the circumstances of Hindti females 
in childhood ? Though spared, they are not 
reared, and not educated, with a view to the 
highest relations in which they stand both to 
man and toGod. ‘Fhe animal is recognised in 
them, more than the rational and spiritual be- 
ing. What we mean by education in Europe, 
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is entirely unknown among the multitudes of 
them, both high and low, rich and poor. When 
missionaries commenced their operations in 
India, they did not find a single indigenous 
female school in the country, nor hear of in- 
struction being given in the family circle, even 
in the simple processes of reading and writing, 
except in one amongst a million, or amongst 
‘persons of bad character for the vilest purposes. | 
The domestic teaching of the Hindis is entirely 
Irregular and casual, and is confined to the 
most petty household affairs, and to the most 
silly and absurd practices of the lowest super- 
stition. It embraces neither the duty nor the 
destiny of the human race, properly so called. 
The childhood, in some cases, not even the 
infancy, of Hindé females is suffered to expire, 
before they are placed in the married state. 
Strange are the arrangements connected with 
this part of their history. According to the 
shastras of the Hindts, the marriage of females 
ought to take place when they are between 
seven and ten years old, but without any limit 
on the part of the males. According to the 
customs of the country,—TI speak particularly 
of the western provinces of India, with which I 
am most familiar,—they are commonly effected 
‘when the girls are of a much earlier age. The 
marriage-contract is, of course, in those circum- 
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stances, that of the parents, who, in forming it, 
are in general guided by the most selfish con- 
siderations, selling or giving away their: chil- - 
‘dren for money, employment, or family name. 
It is implemented amidst revelries and rejoic- 
ings, and ceremonies of the most grotesque and 
foolish character. The babies are not only pre- 
sented to their friends at their dwellings, but 
they are paraded through the streets, day after. 
day, and night after night, seated on horses, or 
in palanquins and carriages, amidst the glare 
and grease of numerous torches, and the clang 
and clatter, and blowing and bluster, of the 
most uncouth instruments of barbarous musie. 
In nocturnal feastings and entertainments at 
their parents’ homes, are spent as much sub- 
stance, as might, in due s@ason, comfortably 
establish them in life, and long afford them 
support. The nuptial rites performed by the 
Brahmans and other priests are unmeaning, 
frivolous, and foolish in the extreme; a mock 
or real fight between the bride and bridegroom, 
—too often an omen of future infelicity,—oc- 
curring near their close. These charges are 
applicable even to the highest classes of the 
natives, who, instead of showing a good exam- 
ple, are greatly to blame for the folly aad ex- 
travagartce of their premature marriages, . 

The:married girl in. general lives with. her 
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parents till she is about twelve or fourteen 
years of age. She is then particularly recog- 
nised as the wife, and is conducted to the home 
of her husband, or more commonly that of her 
father-in-law and mother-in-law, in which she 
is not the mistress, but a dependant, and in 
which, often for many years, she is painfully 
admonished of her entire subjection, and that 
not merely by position and service, but by dis- 
cipline. She is her husband’s lot, but not his 
choice ; and it is just as probable that she may 
not commend herself to his judgment, prove 
congenial to his taste, and secure his affections, 
as otherwise. There may with the parties, as 
is often the case, be not a conjzugiwm but a con- 
jurgiwm, not a marrying, but a marring. Though 
the first person to whom her husband has been 
wedded, the wife may find one and another fe- 
‘male added to his establishment, and rivalry and 
jealousy there triumphant. It is in a limited 
sense that she is received by her husband as a. 
“help-meet,” and it is in a limited sense that 
‘she evinces herself to be possessed of this cha- 
ractery If her husband be an educated man, 
from the neglect of others in her own training, 
‘she can bit little sympathise with his aspira- 
‘tions and pursuits. As a friend and counsellor, 
she has much incapacity., However ‘obedient, 
and laborious, and anxious, for his welfare she 
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may be, she is more in the place of a servant 
than a spouse. The celebration of the nuptials 
is the only occasion on which, if a Brahmani, 
she is permitted to eat with her husband, ex- 
cept on a journey when robbers are feared ; 
and the universal custom of the country is for 
the wife to serve her lord at his meal before 
she breaks her own fast. Husband and wife 
do not sit on the same bench, or travel together 
in the same line, or ride in the same convey- 
ance, whatever be their pretensions to civilisa- 
tion. Among the higher classes of the natives, 
the wife is usually so secluded and confined, 
that she may be said to be a prisoner; and 
among the lower, among whom she has more 
liberty, she 1s so often overwrought, while the 
husband is spending his time in comparative 
idleness, that she may be said to be a slave, if 
not a beast of burden. The highest human love, 
which is to be looked for from a husband, is 
not her portion, if the voice of the shastras is 
to guide his heart. “ Let not a woman be much 
loved,” it is enjoined by these authorities, “let. 
her have only that degree of affection which is 
necessary. Let the fulness of affection be re- 
served for brothers, and other similar connec- 
tions.” Her religious position is as degraded 
as her social; and thg attempt is actually made 
to destroy within her all due sense of personal. 
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responsibility. “ Let a wife,” it is said in the 

Skanda Purana, “ who wishes to perform sacred 
ablution, wash the feet of her lord, and drink 
the water; for a husband is to a wife greater than 
Shankara or Vishnu. The husband is her god, 
and priest, and religion; wherefore, abandoning 
every thing else, she ought chiefly to worship 
her husband.” (Skanda Purana, iv. 35, &c.) The 
very passages of the sacred books of the Hind&s 
which inculcate that some deference and regard 
shall be paid to women, do so from the most 
reprovable motives. Do they enjoin, that, in 
all circumstances,even when they'may be guilty 
of murder, their lives are to be preserved? It 
is because they are their husbands’ property, 
as his cow or horse. If Manu says, “ Fathers, 
brothers, husbands, and brothers-in-law, should 
respect them, and give them ornaments,” it is, 
that they may be “ happy themselves ;” and 
because, “ certainly, if the wife be not elegantly 
attired, she will not exhilarate her husband,” 
and his desires will be frustrated. (Manu, ch. v. 
55, 56. Let the student of Hindfism examine 
this and similar passages). 

- The Hinds wife is frequently a mother, before 
her own childhood is expired. In the circum- 
stances of this case, she is commonly unable to 
render aright those physical attentions which 
she cwes to her infant. When matters are 
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otherwise, she is, from the neglect of her own 
education, altogether unable to perform a mo- 
ther’s part in the spiritual and intellectual 
training of her offspring; either in informing 
their minds, moulding their opinions, or awak- 
ening and confirming their moral principles ; 
and, from her disparagement by others, she is 
unable to acquire and maintain that authority 
and respect which are necessary to restrain 
them from the commission of evil, and to direct 
them to the pursuit of good. How disadvan- 
tageous all this must be to Hindt society in 
general, you can easily imagine. You trace, not 
only your earliest, but best lessons, and impres- 
sions, and convictions, to a mother’s love, ten- 
derness, and judiciousness. You are yet con- 
scious of her affectionate heart, almost beating 
in unison with your own in your joys and sor- 
rows; you still see her watchful eye, unceasingly 
resting upon you in all your movements; you 
still feel her ready hand stretched out for your 
assistance, direction, and recovery ; and you still 
hear her faithful voice imparting the encourage- 
ment and reproof demanded by the indications 
of your temper, speech, and conduct.. “You 
gratefully admit that she first spoke. to you of 
the God that is above—the. Father which1s in 
heaven, yet present below, giving you your be- 
ing and all its blessings, and adorning the; earth 
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on which we dwell with all its beauties and 
glories ; that she first held up to the view of 
your conscience the mirror of the Divine law. 
holy, just, and good ; and that she first pointed 
to the love of the Father in the gift of his Son, 
to the love of the Son in the gift of his life, 
and to the love of the Spirit in the gift of his 
saving grace, that you might live, and live in 
holiness and happiness. You remember her 
counsels and entreaties addressed to yourself, 
and prayers and supplications addressed to God 
on your behalf; and you still perceive her 
‘woulng you by her example, and treading the 
paths of righteousness and of peace, not only 
on her own account, but that you might follow 
in her footsteps. So much is all this the case, 
that you hesitate not to declare, that she sowed 
the good seed which others have watered ; and 
that she laid the foundation on which others 
have built. You then can understand what 
India must be, where the relationship of a mo- 
ther. exists without the enjoyment of its privi- 
-Jeges, and without the discharge of its duties. 
You must be chastened in your expectations 
from India’s sons, whenever you advert to the 
incapacity and deprivations of India’s mothers. 
‘In the degradation there of woman alone, you, 
-ean account to a great extent for the degrada- 
tion of the Hind& community, and the absence 
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from it of that peace, order, purity, and happi- 
ness, which are essential to its well-being. If 
you believe that, as we are told by a distin- 
guished writer, the treatment of woman is the 
index of civilisation, you will understand that 
in true civilisation, India has as yet made com- 
paratively little progress. 

The Hindi female may be a widow, before 
she has entered her husband’s roof. This pos- 
sibility, owing to the early marriages of the 
Hinds, is actually exemplified in thousands, 
nay, we may safely say, in millions of cases. 
When it is exemplified, the widowhood, accord- 
ing to the sacred institutions of the Hindfs, 
must be perpetuated; and no bereaved girl, 
though she may never have seen or spoken to 
her husband, except on the day of her nuptials, 
is permitted again to enter into the married 
state. But the parents, though they reject the 
idea of her again forming a virtuous union with 
a husband, often do not repudiate the idea, in 
anticipation of her being a burden on her 
friends through life, of abandoning her to sin- 
ful courses. But not to dwell on this most 
painful matter, let us refer to the case of a 
Hind woman who is a widow indeed, who has 

slived with her husband, but who is separated 
from him by death. Hindtism, you know, en- 
courages her to follow him as a Sati, a woman 
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pure and devoted, to the regions beyond the 
grave, by presenting and burning herself as a 
holocaust on his funeral pile. Though the 
mercy of the British prevents the performance 
of this inhuman rite within their territories, 
and though many of the native states have fol- 
lowed their example, Sati, with all its horrors, 
is not yet unknown in India. I have myself, 
in the course of my missionary journeys, found 
its advocates both among the people and the 
princes of India. A few years ago, when Mr 
M. Mitchell and myself had an audience of one 
of the Rajput sovereigns, the following conver- 
sation occurred : 


Missionaries. We have just received a copy of a proclama- 
tion issued by His Highness the Gaikawad at Baroda, alto- 
gether prohibiting the rite of Sati within his dominions. 

Raja. The Maharaja has not adopted this measure without 
the advice or orders of the British Government. 

M. Surely your Highness does not mean to say, that good 
measures may not originate in the advice of our Government! 
The Governor-General, however, we are certain, would be much 
gratified if your Highness would abolish Sati in your own terri- 
tories, of your own accord. 

R. What! Are we not to have religious liberty? Why 
should I prevent widows from acting according to their own 
desire, to preserve their purity by ascending the funeral pile ? 

M. Is it not a fact that women in this country cry, and 
roar, and beat and tear themselves, and dash themselves against 
the walls and posts, and try to leap into wells, when their be- 
reavement is intimated to them, and that you prevent them. 
from injuring and destroying themselves, in these circum. 
stances? 
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R&R. Itisa fact; and the reason is this: they are so distracted , 
by grief, that they really know not what they are doing. 

M. Exactly so. But, for the rensons that you prevent them 
from drowning themselves, you ought to prevent them from 
burning themselves. Their desire to burn is not guided by 
reason, by instinct, or by religion. If they are indeed real. 
Satfs (women of trath) they will withstand temptation, without 
destroying themselves. They should live, in order to protect 
and instruct their fatherless children. 

R&R. It is God within them who urges them to concremation. 

M, Will your Highness consider? Is there a single animal 
urged by God, or his natural laws, to wilful self-destruction ? 
The systom of Sati is altogether wrong. 

R. My mother was a Sati. 


This melancholy announcement, uttered in a 
very emphatic tone, and intimating to us that. 
the hand of the high individual who was ad- 
dressing us had, according to Hindt law and 
custom, kindled the funeral pile which con- 
sumed alike the living and dead parent, brought 
our conversation to a close, with the expression 
of a hope on our part, that the matter of our 
conversation would be made the subject of future 
reflection. Respect for the rite of Sati, and the 
practice of the rite of Sati, are not yet destroyed 
in India, though the instances of Sati, blessed 
be God, are now rare. Itis not so much, then, 
over murdered widows, as over oppressed and 
degraded widows in that country, that we ane 
called to mourn. The treatment of woman in 
her widowed state there, corresponds with her 
treatment as a child, a wife, anda mother. Ac- 
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cording to the Shistrés, a widow must lay 
aside all her personal ornaments, have her head 
shaved, abstain from the use of aromatics, take 
only one meal a-day, and never sleep on a couch. 
Slight indeed is the sympathy which she expe- 
riences, even from those most intimately con- 
nected with her. As she was controlled by her 
parents when a child, and by her husband when 
a wife, so she must be controlled by her sons 
when a widow. Never must she again think 
of entering into the married state, whatever 
may be the eall of Providence. Of the restric- 
tion thus imposed on the female, while none of 
a similar character is imposed on the male, the 
Hindts give the following explanations. If 
Hind& women were permitted to remarry, they 
would divulge family secrets. If they were per- 
mitted to remarry, they might be tempted to 
poison or make away with their husbands, when 
they disliked them, in order to get new ones. 
What distrust and degradation of woman do 
these explanations imply ! 

. The picture which I have now drawn of the 
state of woman in India is black indeed, but 
not moreso than truth requires. By some na- 
tive youth, who have received-a liberal educa- 
tion, that state has been depicted in still darker 
hnes, but perhaps with less discrimination, and 
tracing of cause and effect, than the case re- 
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quires. Matters in India are certainly not bet- 
ter in general than I have represented them to 
be; though, owing to special influences, and 
generally those of an extrinsic character, they 
may be better in particular families. None can 
more rejoice that this is the case than myself. 
I have never seen or heard of a good example, 
without looking upon it with complacency, and 
holding it up to the imitation of others. 

The degradation of woman, on which we 
have so long dwelt, offers peculiar obstacles to 
her own conversion, and even to the spread of 
Christianity among the other sex in India. 
Woman has been found by missionaries not to 
be so accessible even to instruction, a8 man is 
in that country. When we, the missionaries, 
address the multitudes in places of public con- 
course, or in our own houses or churches, seek- 
ing to make known to them the words of eter- 
nal life, we find the female sex almost, if not 
altogether, wanting, being either in a state of 
domestic seclusion, or popular exclusion, be- 
cause of her alleged weakness, or unworthiness 
to appear in the assemblies of the people. When 
we do meet with a member of the female sex, 
in the course of our ministrations, and offer. 
her a tract or a portion of the Scriptures, she 
commonly does not trouble herself to say,. “ I 
need not receive your gift, for I am unable to 
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use it from my inability to read;” but she 
simply says, “I am a woman,” thus leading 
us to infer that reading is neither her ac- 
quirement, nor her concern. When we open 
schools and seminaries for the tuition of the 
young and rising generation, we find them filled 
to overflowing with the male division of that 
generation eager to acquire the principles of 
knowledge, without persuasion or effort on our 
part ; but we find them altogether destitute of 
the members of the other division, unless we 
resort to influences foreign to the people and 
to the systems of faith and manners which they 
are inclined to observe. Most anxiously must 
every missionary ask, How can the glad tidings 
of salvation and peace be conveyed to her ear, 
to her understanding, and to her heart? Her 
EXCLUSION FROM THE GOSPEL SOUND, is, in his 
estimate, the chief of her manifold and grievous 
deprivations and disabilities. 

- The neglect of the education of woman in 
India is at once a consequence and a cause of 
of her moral and social degradation; and the 
bestowment of education upon her seems the 
first and great destderatum connected with the 
amelioration of her circumstances and the im- 
provement of her position, as, in her present 
condition, it is in her childhood alone, that she 


is accessible. In her case, however, there is 
Be 
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not merely a dipable neglect of her sdueatione 
but there is a violent aversion to it, on the part 
of her connexions, even though, according to 
the Hind laws, there are certain classes of 
writings which she may peruse, and aocording 
to the Hindu records of antiquity, certain ap- 
proved examples of educated females, which 
might encourage the attempt to give her edu- 
cation.* The general degradation of woman 
by the shastras, and by the customs of society, 
has made the Hindus not only indifferent, but 
violently hostile, to her education. The objec- 
tions which they urge against her education are 
numerous ; and they are put forth with a degree 


* “ Atreyi, Maitreyi, and Gargi ure represented as having 
been eminently distinguished for their knowledge of the Ve- 
danta philosophy. Bhamiat is the author ofa work on the same 
subject. Shila, Vija, Mechika, were poctesses of considerable 
eminence; and some of their productions have been in the 
Sanskrita, one of the most difficult and philosophical languages. 
Tho author of the Zurkaprakash, a work on logic, pays a high 
compliment to the literary acquirements of his mother, to 
whom he gratefully ascribes his eminence. Chittrarckha has 
been celebrated for her drawings. Taramati, Damayanti, and 
Rakhmani have been praised for their virtues and knowledge. 
The author of the Paradam, a Brahman poet, had a daughter 
who read it in the Malabar language, into which he translated 
it for her benefit. Avayer, Appega, Murega, and Wali are 
celebrated Tamul anuthoresses. These notices, for which I am 
principally indebted to the Rev. Dr Wilson, and Ba:.Gangédhar 
Shastri, show that in ancient times, women were distinguished 
for their learning. I say nothing about the propriety of some 
of their studies."—Zssay on the Promotion of Female Education 
in India, by Hari Keshaway, p. 9. 
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of pertinacity of which you can have no idea. 
Some of them are thus stated in a pamphlet by 
a liberal-minded native, as frequently heard by 
him as well as by missionaries. You will allow 
that in character they are curious enough ; 
while the explanations which we have already’ 
made, will enable you sufficiently to understand 
their origin. 


1. “ You inculcate the necessity of educating females; but 
the education of one, who is represented in the Shastra as natu- 
rally inclined to do evil, would make her still worse. She 
would, with the assistance of knowledye, be enabled to commit 
a greater number of vices, crimes, and tricks; and thus she 
may be more hurtful to the comfort of herself, and of those 
with whom she is called to associate. As milk given toa dying 
snake is converted into poison, and it becomes more violent, 
and bites its very benefactor, or as a sharp weapon put into the 
hand of a mad man, with the view of his preservation, is either 
applied to his own destruction, or the destruction of others ; so 
education in a woman produces quite similar effects. 

2, “ Although you have convinced me of the equality of man 
and woman, aad her capacity for intellectual improvement, 
yet, as there is no express injunction in the Shastra to educate 
her equally with man, and as, in several places, the instruction 
of females is forbidden, and as it hus been a custom since time 
immemorial to deny her the advantages of learning, we would 
not teach her. 

3, “Suppose it were a custom to educate females in this 
country, and even the injunction of the Shastra; but since our 
forefathers have not thought proper to educate any female child 
of our family, we would not attach a brand of infamy to it by 
sending our daughters to the schoolmaster, for the purpose of 
- their being educated...... 

4. “ Many ages have elapsed, and no person hus ever felt in- 
_eonvenieace resulting from the want of the education of females, 
nor has considered the uneducated woman as an unqualified 
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and unfit member of society, and incapable of domestic happi- 
N@BB...... Education may do very well for European women, who, 
laying aside the veil of modesty, mingle in the society of men, 
and converse and laugh with them almost without any restraint, 
but our females are strictly enjoined by the Shastra, to observe 
modesty, one of their primary virtues, which they do by cén- 
cealing themselves from the sight of men, and holding no com- 
munication with strangers. They, therefore, need no education. 
If butter be placed in contact with fire, it will be melted ; so# 
woman, however wise, in the company of a man, will undoubtedly 
have her mind injured. 

D. “ What is the use of learning to a native female ?...If she 
will obtain any learning during her infancy, she will forget it 
as soon as she enters her husband’s house. She will be then 
constantly engaged in discharging her domestic duties, such as 
sweeping the house, cleaning the cooking utensils, preparing the 
dinner, &c. These are so easy duties, that they can be learned 
without any assistance of knowledge, but they ure so heavy, that 
they scarcely leave her at loisure to read or think. Her life is 
quite different from that of her who has every thing done by her 
servants, and who, consequently, spends her time with books, 
and with such other easy. and pleasing things. 

6. “ How can w native female find time to learn? Her in- 
fancy, which is the proper season for leurning, is chiefly spent 
at her futher-in-law’s house, she having been married generally 
when eight years of ago; and the little time she has, is spent 
in assisting her mother-in-law at the kitchen. And when she 
becomes a mother of a child, which is some time before she at- 
tains the age of fourteen years, she is much troubled, as she has 
then, besides preparing the food of her husband, &c., to protect 
and nourish the child. She cannot dine with her husband, 
neither can she be in his company, or hold any other conversa- 
tion with him, or with any male inmates of the family, except 
Yes or No. If she turns ont a widow, she then lives still a 
retired life; and in the case of her being destitute of a rich re- 
lation, she is obliged to toil for her maintenance, or live on the 
charity of others. | 

7. “A woman does not require education to enable her to 
discharge her duties towards God. The daily devotional duties, 
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and various other ceremonies, or the repetition of mantras, is 
not required of her. If she serves her husband carofully and 
attentively, she discharges all her duties as a creature of God- 
She has the privilege of partaking half of the merit her husband 
might acquire through the performance of religious duties. 

8. “ You niust not conceive, that a female without the help 
of knowledge, would be exposed to serious temptation. If she 
happens to be a widow in her infancy, and if she is not per- 
mitted to remarry, the restraints that are prescribed to keep 
hor in the path of virtue, are so severe, that she can never com- 
mit any sin. If she gets knowledge, she wil] throw off all these 
restraints, and by reasoning with men, she will endeavour to 
regain her Jiberty, and put herself ona level with men. There- 
fore, by giving education tu woman, we set at nought those 
divine precepts of Manu, which direct the subjection of woman 
in all respects. If she possesses learning, and if she be per- 
mitted to remarry, then she would be enabled to commit the 
most horrid sin. If she has this liberty of remarriage given to 
her, and if she finds that her husband is ignorant, and does not 
suit her taste, she will, admiring the good qualities of another 
person, project a plan of destroying her husband, and marrying 
with him. We, therefore, see the wisdom of the Hindi Law- 
givers in forbidding the second marriage of woman. 

9. “If we consider a female as a wife, and subject to the 
orders of her husband, education becomes a curse to her. If 
the happens to be superior in knowledge to her husband, she 
would be superior to him in all other things. Instead of being 
ruled by, she would rule, her Jord; all the respect would be 
paid her, and the poor husband would remain unnoticed in so- 
ciety; or she would be assigning reasons for every thing she 
does, and disobedience and discontent would pervade the family. 
The unhappy effects of education on a woman go still further. 
She becomes, by the help of knowledge, really an intelligent 
creature. She will then listen with pleasure to the conversa- 
tion of men, and become acquainted with those things which 
are not proper for a woman to hear: Or, she will read those 
books which will make on her mind an impression inimical 
to her morals, She will employ all schemes for associating 
with thoxe who may suit her taste, and by carrying on gecret- 
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correspondence in the absence of her husband, she will endea- 
vour to effect evil. We find generally that the women who are 
intelligent, capable of conversing with men, and have a know- 
ledge of the world, are but bad characters and living a life con- 
trary to that of virtuous women. Hence, it is a proverb that 
x» woman who is clever, and knows to read and sihg, is seldom 
a faithful woman. Whereas, we find that the married women 
who seldom know any thing besides their house, children, 
domestic concerns, and who are ignorant of the world and 
fashion, are very quiet, simple creatures, easily manageable, and 
obedient to their husbands, priests, and superiors,” 


You smile and laugh at the mere recitation 
of these objections; but let me tell you, that 
in the eyes of the natives of India, they are 
very specious, and, alas! efficacious. I can 
give my personal testimony as to the accuracy 
with which they are put. More than one mis- 
sionary, I have only here to add, has had such 
a conversation as this with a Hindt father, 


when urging him to send his daughters to 
school. 


Missionary. I wish you would commit your daughters to us 

for their education. - 

Hindé. We have really no wish to make dérjis or tailors, of 

our daughters. 

M. Though we think excellence i in needle-work an accom- 

plishment in the case of a daughter, we do not always insist on 
teaching it in this country. We attach more importance to 
teaching girls to read, and write, and think, and feel arighé. | 

H. That you may make kdrkuns (clerks), money-changers, 
_ or perhaps magistrates and judges of them! 

M. Not exactly ao, we wish them to have. such a training 
as will best fit them for. the business of life, and best prepare 
them for the solemnities of eternity. 

H. O yes! ‘amongst us, prostitutes ‘and pisy-nctresses have 
always the greatest accomplishments ! 
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It has been said, that “ where there isa will 
there is a way; and that “prayer and pains, 
through faith in Christ Jesus, will do anything.” 
The education of the females of India, though 
difficult, has been found to be practicable. No 
missionary who in a right spirit has brought 
zeal and perseverance to bear on the cause, has 
been altogether disappointed. The God of pro- 
vidence, who is the God of the Bible, has to a 
greater or less extent, opened up a door of 
usefulness for his servants seeking to glorify 
his name in this most important department of 
Jabour. All of them, I believe, could give many 
illustrations of his faithfulness and goodness, 
connected with such of their services as may 
have had in view’ the spiritual welfare of the 
daughters of India. I can mention what oc- 
curred when the attempt was made by a daugh- 
ter of Scotland, whose hallowed memory is dear 
to many.of your hearts, and by myself, when 
we first together founded the Scottish Mission 
in the city of Bombay jn the year 1829. We 
had resolved, before leaving our native shores, 
to attempt from the commencement of our la- 
bours, the education of the females of India as 

well as the males; and the considerable suc- 
cess of the American missionaries, who, in this 
work ‘had preceded ustwo or three years, formed 
.& pleasing encouragement. The apathy of the 
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people in general, however, and even their op- 
position, we found to be extreme, much more 
so indeed, than, after making every allowance, 
we were prepared to expect. Our first diff- 
culty consisted in our procuring teachers ; for 
few could be heard of willing to undertake an 
employment which, however right and good in 
itself, appeared disreputable in the eyes of their 
countrymen. Each teacher procured seemed to 
think, that, from the difficulty of obtaining 
scholars, a monopoly of the work should be 
promised to him, while those who had already 
begun their labours in Bombay looked upon 
him as an intruder, and were prone to treat 
him as such. We gave the teachers our best 
advice, as well as warmest encouragement ; and 
we personally aided them in collecting girls, 
by addressing the parents when we could find 
access to them, and pressing on their attention 
the necessity and advantages of female educa- 
tion. When the parents urged the inability of 
their girls to learn, wa told them of what had 
been done before, and said, ‘“ Let the trial he 
again made.” When they urged the possibility, 
or probability of their girls being injured by 
education, we again said, “ Let the trial be 
made : if your girls be injured in the schools, 
remove them ; if they be not injured, let: them 
remain.” When they demanded remuneration, 
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which they seemed to expect, for the attend- 
ance of their girls, we told them, that while 
we might suitably reward diligence and atten- 
tion, we could not, by gifts of money, blind 
their eyes to those advantages of education 
which they themselves would ere long discover. 
We opened our schools; and we treated, with 
all the kindness in our power, the teachers 
and taught, and those who brought their chil- 
dren to be instructed, as well as took a large 
share.in the work of personal tuition and ex- 
hortation. Before three months had expired 
the schools were attended by 53 girls. At the 
end of six months the names of 120, and at 
the end of the year, of 148 girls stood on the 
roll. In the year 1832, with the encourage- 
ment of the ladies of Bombay, we added to our 
establishment a distinctive school for the sup- 
port as well as the tuition of poor and desti- 
tute native girls, an institution which met with 
much attention, and which has all along been 
of a very promising character. At the time of 
the removal of my devoted partner, from her 
labours on earth to her joy in heaven, in April 
1835, she left 222 pupils to bewail the loss of 
her constant and most affectiogate and effective 
supermtendence. At the end of that year, our 
Mission, which was founded under the auspices 

of the: Scottish Missionary Society, was trans- 
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ferredtothecare and support of the General As- 
sembly. On the publication of the Memoir of 
Mrs W. in 1837, and the subsequent formation 
of the Scottish Ladies’ Association for promot- 
ing Female Education in India, we, for the first 
time, received distinctive help from Scotland for 
the support and extension of our female school 
establishment. The effect of that help was 
soon felt in India. At the close of 1838, we 
had 385 pupilsin our schools, and at the close 
of the next year, no fewer than 600., This 
number, owing only to our limited means of 
efficient Christian agency and superintendence, 
became our maximum. ‘Towards the close of 
1841, we had 568 on the roll. The severe 
afflictions which some of us then experienced 
reduced our pupils on the following year to 
479, which was our number when I left India 
in the beginning of 1843. By the last accounts 
(December 1843), a further reduction, owing 
principally to various disappointments con- 
nected with our agency, has occurred, bringing 
down the number to 240 ; but, in behalf of my 
esteemed brethren in Bombay, I feel warranted 
to say, that a speedy increase will occur,. parti- 
cularly as your ogganization in connection vith 
the Free Church of Scotland gives them hopes 
that most of their wants will be duly supplied. 
| Though there are still great difficulties in: the 
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way of female education in Bombay, there is in 
fact no limit to the establishment of female 
schools and the increase of their pupils, but in 
the want of the means of maintaining them 
and providing for them a suitable agency.* I 
make this remark in the view not merely of 
our own experience, but of that of our respected 
American and English fellow-labourers. 

The pupils thus, in considerable numbers, 
attending our female schools in Bombay, be- 
longed, in the first instance, to the humbler 
classes of the native community. Their in- 
fluence, however, has wrought upwards, and 
has, to a considerable extent, affected the judg- 
ment, feeling, and practice of the middle and 
higher classes of society, witnessing their re- 
sults on visits and examinations, so much so, 
that; for some years past, they too have fur- 
nished material for our schools, as well as oc- 
casionally adopted certain measures of their 
‘own for the private education of their daugh- 
ters. The fact is worthy of notice. It is in 
accordance with what is often noticed in the 
origin and spread of moral reform. To the 
poor and by the poor, in the first age of Chris- 
bette the gpepe! of Christ was principally 
| * At the time that this paper is prepared for the press 


(J annary’ 1849), the female schools of the Bombay Mission of 
the Frée | Qhurch of Scotland are attended by 523 pupils. | 
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preached and spread ; and its progress was from 

the lowly fishermen of Galilee to the exalted 
Cesars of imperial Rome. It is a great and 
grievous mistake which some make, when, in 

such a country as India, they measure the 

amount of moral and intellectual influence bye 
the social status in caste of those who are in- 
structed. Caste there seems to pride itself in 
withholding the communication of good from 
those who are below. The Brahmans, for ex- 
ample, who are the highest caste in the country, 
have all along striven to monopolise knowledge. 

The correction of the errors and the removal 
of the ignorance of the vulgar, form no part of 
their employment. Each of the castes below 

them, in its turn, disparages and depresses those 
of inferior grade. But, move the foundations 
of society, and you shake the whole fabric. 

Instruct the lower classes of the people, and 
the upper, if they do not learn from mere 
shame, will soon change places with those 
whom they have been accustomed to reckon 
inferiors. 

The knowledge sornuranicaven in our female 
schools, has of course been principally. of an 
elementary character. It has not, however, 
been of a restricted nature,.as the followiug 
extract from our report for 1839 will show. 
“In reply to inquiries made by different friends 
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of female education in the provinces, it may be 
here mentioned, that the books which are now, 
or have been used in the schools, are the fol- 
lowing :—First Book for Children, by the Ame- 
rican and Scottish Missionaries ; Second Book, 
‘by the Scottish Missionaries; Elementary Ca- 
techism, by Dr Wilson ; Gospel Catechism, by 
Dr Stevenson; Assembly’s Catechism, trans- 
lated by the Rev. James Mitchell ; the Holy 
Scriptures, as published by the Bombay Bible 
Society ; Scripture Stories; The Treasury of 
Knowledge, being a translation of the first half 
of the Bombay School Collection, by the Scot- 
tish Missionaries ; the Ayah and Lady, trans- 
lated by Mrs Farrar of Nasik ; Moral and In- 
structive Stories, by the late Mrs Candy ; His- 
torical Account of the Ancient Egyptians, As- 
syrians, and Babylonians, Medes and Persians, 
and Grecians, with a notice of the fulfilment 
of the prophecies respecting them, by the late 
Mrs Wilson of Bombay ; Memorial of Mrs Wil- 
son; England Delineated, by the late Miss Bird, 
translated by Nana Narayan; Principles of 
Geography ; Nan4 and Dadoba’s Atlas; History 
of England, by Hari Keshava ; Hymn Book ; 
Miscellaneous Tracts. These works are calcu- 
lated alike to improve the mind, and impress 
the heart with general and Christian knowledge, 
and to make wise not only for the business of 
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life, but the salvation of the soul. A consider- 
able number of girls have left the schools, who, 
it is believed, have perused the whole of them, 
with the exception of such portions of Scripture 
as were not translated into Marathi before or 
during their attendance at school. At present, 
however, even the most advanced girls, have 
a good part of the prescribed course before 
them.”* . 

The studies here referred to, and others of a 
kindred character, on which the pupils have 
entered since the report from which I have now 
made a quotation appeared, have been’ gene- 
rally conducted through the medium of the 
Marathi, the principal language spoken in Bom- 
bay. A few girls, Parsis and others, have been 
taught through the medium of the Gujarati, 
current among their parents, and extensively 
used in commercial transactions in the West 
of India. The progress of our pupils in these 
languages, especially in the Marathi, has in 
general been rapid, owing principally to the 
fact that the Indian alphabets, in their perfect 
form, have no silent letters, and are so copious, 
that they have no letters of varying’ powers, to 
puzzle and perplex the learner as in the Eng- 
lish. So much is this the. case, that I ‘have 


* The studies of the girls at present (J anuary 7“. are not 
sv far advanced as they were a few years ago. 
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often noticed a girl reading the Scriptures with 
tolerable ease, after she had been little more 
than half a year at school. Only individuals 
have been taught to read English. A class for 
“our language, however, was formed before I 
left Bombay. While it has appeared to us, as 
far as the native community in general is con- 
cerned, expedient that we should communicate 
a large amount of knowledge through the me- 
dium of the known vernacular languages, rather 
than spend much of the limited time that girls 
are allowed to be at school in the acquisition 
of a foreign language as a new medium of ac- 
quiring knowledge, we feel that English may 
be most advantageously taught to advanced 
pupils, especially to those, such as orphans and 
wards, who are under our own control, and 
_ that both as a means of salutary exercise and 
discipline, and a source of acquiring precious 
knowledge. 

Religious knowledge, it is now to be noted, 
is not left to be acquired simply from the books 
used in the schools. As stated in our report 
for 1840, “The schools are open to the visits 
regular and occasional, of all the agents of the 
mission, and those who are united with them 
in their work of faith and labour of love. Mr 
Manuel Gomes, an Indo-Portuguese, who has 
been long in the service of the mission, devotes 
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his whole time to visiting them, and aiding the 
teachers in communicating instruction ; and, 
it is with much pleasure that testimony is borne 
to his zeal and diligence. The girls who attend 
the central schools,—upwards of two hundred 
in number—are daly catechised and addressed 
in the Mission-House, Ambrolie, particularly 
on Sabbath, when a considerable-number of 
them attend public worship. A monthly ex- 
amination of all the schools is held, at which 
inquiries are made into the lessons which are 
taught, in the presence of friends who are in- 
terested in their progress, and who are all 
welcome to attend on this occasion. Many of 
the pupils are not inferior in Scripture know- 
ledge to those of corresponding years in the 
highly-favoured lands of Christendom. It is 
not an uncommon remark of visitors, that they 
appear superior in their attainments.” I may 
here add, that the explicative and hortative 
teaching of Christianity, both in the schools 
and at the mission-house, is wholly by profess- 
ing Christians. Such of the teachers and 
monitors as are not Christians, are restrained 
in their teaching to the simple use of the books 
in the hands of their pupils. We consider our- 
selves fully at liberty to employ them to this 
limited extent. The Bible, we must remember, 
is, to a great extent, both self-explanatory and 
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self-defensive. Its power and purity are not 
destroyed, even when its words are pronounced 
by a-heathen. | 
I need not say to you that we do not find 
our ultimatum in the mere communication of 
knowledge to our Indian female pupils. We 
look diligently and longingly for the fruits of 
that knowledge in the intellectual, moral, social, 
ahd spiritual improvement of those on whom 
it is bestowed. We especially pray and toil for 
their repentance towards God and faith towards 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Blessed be God, that 
our labour has not been in vain in the Lord, 
in this respect. It has been our privilege from 
time to time to record conversions, as, under 
God, the result of our female schools and their 
collateral services. In reply to the queries of 
& friend, addressed to me in 1839, I wrote 
thus :—“ The total number of native females 
whom I have baptized on their own profession 
of Christianity is fifteen. Twelve of these have 
been educated in our schools. but I am unable 
to-state how far their conversion under God 
has been owing to the knowledge there ac- 
quired, or to instructions communicated in my 
family, and in the native church, which accord- 
ing:to the system which we pursue, have been, 
and gre, directed to as many of eur scholars as" 
We can get.to attend. Hight of them.are mar- 
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ried to native converts; one was married to a 
heathen now a candidate for baptism, before 
her attendance at school; three are widows 
. I have baptized five girls the daughters 
of converts.... Mr Nesbit has baptized two 
adult native women of good character, but 
neither of them has been taught to read.” 
Though some of the persons here referred to 
have dishonoured the Christian character by 
their lukewarmness or improper conduct, others 
of them, as well as one or two girls educated 
at our schools but baptized before their con- 
nection with the mission, are now living, or 
have died, in the faith of Christ. Among some 
of them have been witnessed as unequivocal 
instances of conversion to God as are to be seen 
in our highly-favoured native land. We trust 
that some of them are now singing the song of 
Moses and the Lamb in the upper sanctuary ; 
and that they will be to us a crown of joy and 
rejoicing in the day of the Lord.* 
In the instances which, it is unnecessary to 
* Between the time that the document quoted above was 
written and 1843, one or two additional admissions into the 
church took place ; and since this address was delivered, two 
or three other girls connected with our schools hav. been bap- 
tized by Messrs Nesbit and M. Mitchell ; and, with perhaps one 
exception, they give evidence of sincere piety. One of them, 
who began to attend the schools upwards of thirteen years Og, 


has made great progress in knowledge and intelligence, and i is 
now very serviceable in the mission. 


i 
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say, have been by far the most numerous, in 
which conversion does not follow the instruc- 
tion delivered in connection with the schools, 
it must not be supposed that the good which 
is accomplished by them is only of a trifling 
character. There is a restraining and preven- 
tive, as well as impulsive and sanctifying influ- 
ence in genuine religious knowledge ; and to 
a great extent it obstructs the development 
and the practice of evil. Human society, even 
in its most depraved state, is to be compared 
not merely to a mass of rock, from which, by 
direct philanthropic efforts, a few atoms or 
fragmentary particles are to be detached and 
pulverised, but to’a lump in which the leaven 
of knowledge will continue to work in what- 
ever part it be insinuated. Every educated 
female is a witness against the prejudices and 
the injurious neglect of her countrymen. They 
doubt the capacity of the female mind; but 
her actual success in study begets and secures 
their confidence. They dread, as we have seen, 
the effects of female instruction, supposing that 
it will act. only as oil poured upon the flames 
of innate depravity ; but when it is exhibited 
in fact, they see that it is both corrective and 
elevating. They supposed that knowledge when 
communicated to a female, will unfit her for 
her duties as a wife and a mother, and particu- 
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larly prove inimical to that restraint, and pre- 
vent that implicit obedience, which they con- 
sider it necessary to demand and enforce ; but 
they find that it only renders her friendship 
and fellowship tenfold more endearing and con- ~ 
stant, and enhances to her husband and chil- 
dren the value of her services, rendered in rea- 
son and love. The personal capacity of every 
educated woman to profit by the means of grace 
m her after life, too, is greatly enlarged. She 
is able to read the word of God, and prepared 
to understand its varied bearings when it is 
addressed to her by the living preacher. She 
may prove willing in the day of God’s power. 
The heavenly seed, early sown in her heart, 
may ultimately take root, spring up, and bring 
forth fruit to the praise and glory of God. 

{ am not able, nor is it expected of me, at 
present, to give that particular information re- 
specting the progress of female education in 
the other stations in India to which your con- 
tributions are sent, which I have communicated 
respecting Bombay. A few notices, however, 
T cannot withhold on this occasion. 

With the state matters at Puna’, ] am well 
acquainted, both from what I have personally 
witnessed during my visits to that former seat 
of the Mar&th4 Government, and my constant 
correspondence with my respected ‘féllow-la- 
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bourer Mr Mitchell, who has been a zealous and 
judicious friend of the cause of female educa- 
tion from the very beginning. The schools 
superintended by him and his esteemed partner, 
are, with the exception of one meeting at his 
own residence in the camp, situated in the city 
of Pund&. They are attended by between 125 
and 150 girls. Speaking of them in 1840, ‘he 
says, “I am happy to say that these schools 
have heretofore prospered much to my satis- 
faction. ~They are attended not by the poorer 
and lower castes, but by the daughters of Brah- 
mans, and respectable people of other castes. 
During the short period these schools have been 
in operation, many of the girls have learned to 
read fluently, and to repeat one or two of our 
eatechisms, which are explained to them as 
fully as our circumstances can permit of. Could 
a more effectual superintendence be extended 
to them, [which there is reason to believe will 
be the case from the attention paid to them by 
_Mrs Mitchell], we feel confident that much good 
‘might be effected in this sphere. The children 
are so open, confiding, and affectionate, that, 
through them, a way would easily be found 
_Anto the bosom of their families, where the gos- 
pel might be made known with great effect to 
the female inmates, who are now excluded from 
“all, “means ‘of instruction. I have often been 
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struck with their anxiety to hear the examina- 
tions of the children, when they could do so 
without bringing themselves into particular 
notice. These schools must even be small and 
secluded, as respectable girls will seldom appear 
in the street at a distance from their homes. 
They could never be brought together in a large 
central school, and it could be of no use to in- 
troduce at present sewing or any work of that 
kind ; the very mention of such a thing would 
insult them, and most likely drive them from 
the school. The schools must, in the mean time, 
be used as centres for the diffusion of religious 
instruction and mentalimprovement. Schools 
in camps and places where there is compara- 
tively little regard to caste, and where the 
habits of the people are more assimilated to 
our own, may be more on the central principle, 
and may embrace instruction in many useful 
employments; but in Pun4, and most of the 
towns of the Dakhan, except regarding the ge- 
neral management of a family, and particular 
points of domestic economy, there is no in- 
struction besides what we have mentioned that 
they would much value. We must enlighten 
their minds, and make a change in heir. reli- 
gion, ‘before we will get them to engage in any 
work, which does not strictly belong to their 
caste ; without let or ‘hindrance we may, how- 
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ever, impart lessons in religion and all parts 
of general knowledge. What a field in which 
philanthropy may expand and luxuriate? Here 
we have the great and noble families of the 
Marath4 empire, sunk, it is true, from their 
prestine glory ; but still venerable in their fall, 
and like some baronial castles, frowning, in 
their ruins, in fearful and sullen majesty on 
the surrounding landscape. The large halls 
of their palaces, which are rapidly falling to 
decay, are now completely silent. O that 
they were yet made to resound with the name 
of Jesus, and the praise of a three-one God. 
I feel persuaded that one of the most powerful 
means to bring about this desired consumma- 
tion, would be the employment and proper 
working of Female Schools.” The actual re- 
sults of the schools at Pun, are similar to 
those in Bombay. 

A most favourable commencement of the 
work of female education has been made in 
connection with our mission at Mapras within 
the past year. The attendance of the girls at 
the schools established there, has toa good ex- 
tent been secured by the conviction of the pro- 
priety and necessity of female education made 
én the male pupils of the mission, some of whom 
have brought their own wives and sisters to be 
instructed. The convictions here referred to 
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_ originated both in general instruction, and par- 
ticular discussions, on the treatment and edu- 
cation of females, encouraged by Mr Anderson. 
A small school was opened by Mr and Mrs 
Braidwood in 1841, soon after they had joined 
the misston, which contributed to strenghten 
and encourage them. In a letter of the 22d 
September 1843, Mr Anderson says, “Through 
the wives of two of our East India teachers, 
we have recently tried a plan likely to get caste 
girls—the sisters of our school boys. Already 
eight or nine caste girls have been got to come, 
five of whom attend every day—a very hope- 
ful beginning, and not to bedespised. A Brah- 
man teacher, taught in our school, goes and 
brings them from their houses. Unless alarm 
is taken, it will be easy to extend this plan; 
and as connected with our Institution it is na- 
tural and direct.” From, the well-known zeal 
and devotedness of Mr Anderson and his col- 
leagues, we cannot but expect that the work 
which hasthus favourably begun, will be blessed 

by God with much success.* . 


* This anticipation has been most fully realized: At the. 
fifth annual examination of the female schools, held on the 28d 
of December 1848, Mr Anderson made the following observa- 
tions :-—~“ The actual number now before you, is 273; 170 from 
Madras, including the 14 under Mrs Anderson, and; 103 ‘fram’ 
‘TyvipHcane. At Ohingleput, Congeveram, and Nellore, there ; 
are about 106 more ;.s0 that aloogether there are: probably 800. 
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At Catcurta, Mrs Mackay, Mrs Ewart, and 
Mrs Macdonald, have for some time past had 
either a school, or some pupils of their own, re- 
ceiving from them mueh attention, and deriv- 
ing from them much profit. You have also an 
agent of your own there, Miss Laing, whose 
zeal and ‘devotedness in connection with a 
boarding-school and Beng&li day-school, you 
well know and highly appreciate. Mrs Duff 
thus notices the former of these institutions, 
under the date of the 19th of August last. “I 
have lately devoted the greater portion of a 
whole day to a thorough examination of the 
Orphan School here under the care of Miss 
Laing, on which occasion the orphans and Hindt 


girls in daily attendance at all the places. The following is a 
-inemorandum of the studies of the more advanced girls in the 
first division of 14 girls, most of whom are Christians, and five 
of whom came for baptism in 1847, though they were not, bap- 
tized till October following. The hearts of two more of these 
girls have been pierced and made willing to receive the Gospel 
of Christ, and they will probably soon be baptized.” Accord- 
ing to the memorandum here referred to by Mr Anderson, it 
appears that the highest class of these girls are able to read the 
Scriptures both in English and Tamil ; and: that they are learn- 
ing geography, writing, arithmetic, and “needle-work in all 
its useful branches.” A goodly number of the other classes 
have begun the study of English. This is most satisfactory 
progress. Mr Anderson added, “Mr Whitely can now get 
more girls than he can manage. Our friends may remember 
what difficulties we hadgo gather 30 or 40 girls together in 
1848). Ma Hufton has done much to organise the prosent snes 
schol ‘at. Madras, and to: secure regular attendance.” 
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girls, fifteen in number, assembled at. prayer— 
so neatand plainly dressed—so fresh and happy- 
looking, taking an intelligent interest in the 
holy exercise—each reading a verse in succes- 
sion to the chapterread. They seem a rich re- 
ward of persevering faith and prayer. Indeed, 
I could scarcely recognise in them the little, 
stupid, awkward beings they were in former 
days. Throughout a most searching examina- 
tion they acquitted themselvesadmirably. They 
read well, and are made to understand whatever 
theyread. Their spelling, sewing, and writing, 
were very well done. Arithmetic and gram- 
mar they had just commenced, but are well 
grounded in the elements. Their general in- 
telligence and delight while exercised in an 
excursive examination upon geography, could 
not fail to be remarked. Their application of 
Scripture was truly gratifying.’* 

The peculiar advantages of such an institu- 
tion as that now noticed, are so obvious that 
they scarcely require to be stated. Through 
its instrumentality, and that of those of a kin- 
dred character elsewhere, the orphan and desti- 

* The school here referred to has, since the date of this let- 
ter, experienced remarkable success in the conversion of some 
of its pupils. Of one of them,.“ Charlotte Green,” who died in 
the peace of Christ, a mest touching and instructive account 


has been published Dr Duff, and obtained a large: circulation 
in Scotland. 
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tute Hind& female child, finds a Christian home 
and Christian frrends. She is guarded when 
under their care to a great extent from injuri- 
ous heathen influences ; and she enjoys all the 
privileges of a daughter of the church. Her 
teachers, from the constant control which they 
exercise over her, and care which they extend 
to her, have all the facilities in training and 
educating her which they can desire. Her 
general improvement and conversion, at least 
to professional Christianity, are thus to be ex- 
pected. While, however, we encourage our- 
selves by the recognition of these facts to main- 
tain our orphan refuges and boarding-schools, 
we must bear in mind that it is not by them, 
4o any great extent, that the mass of Hindi 
society is to be effected. Their pupils are 
viewed by the natives more as the children of 
Europeans than of Hindts. General schools 
are absolutely needed for Indian children re- 
siding with their parents. Those of this cha- 
-racter held on the different missionaries’ pre- 
mises, are of course the most effective and 
productive, as enjoying the greatest advantages 
from constant Christian superintendence, and 
tuition; but district schools, situated in the 
different localities of the native towns, are 
imperiotsly called for. The Hind parents, 
particularly those of the higher classes, who 
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load their children with ornaments, so tempt- 
ing to the robber, are unwilling that their 
female children should remove to any great 
distance from their own abodes ; and education 
must consequently be conveyed to their very 
verandas. There it is frequently a boon to 
parents as well as children, as the attention of 
numbers of spectators and auditors is often 
secured, both when the teaching and examina- 
tions are proceeding. Our district schools thus 
act most directly on the multitudes of the na- 
tive community. — 

So much for the state and prospects of female 
education connected with our own missions in 
India. The cause is yet necessarily in its in- 
fancy connected with the important missions 
of our sister church, the Irish Presbyterian, 
lately formed in the province of K4thidwéar ; 
but that cause will not be suffered to languish 
by Mr Glasgow, and the other missionaries and 
their partners. Did my information and your 
time permit me; to narrate the history of the 
attempts which have been made in other mis- 
sions in India, Baptist, Independent, Wesleyan, 
Presbyterian, and Episcopalian,—English, Ame- 
rican, and German,—I am sure that you: vould 
receive much additional evidence of the correct- 
ness of the conclusion at which I wish you to 
arrive, that female education i in India,—not- 
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withstanding its many difficulties in the apathy 
of the people, the short period allowed for tui- 
tion, in consequence of early marriages, and 
numerous detentions of the pupils at home 
during public and family festivals,—is un- 
doubtedly practicable, as well as peculiarly 
desirable ; and that there are many and mighty 
encouragements to pray, contribute, and labour 
for its support and extension. 

Allow me in conclusion to say, that 1 thank 
that God whom I desire to serve in the Gospel 
of his Son, that there are now so many of the 
daughters of our beloved native land,—as evin- 
ced by the formation of your society and similar 
institutions,—who are interested in the welfare 
of the daughters of India, not merely as far as 
this vanishing world, but that which will abide 
for ever, 1s concerned. It is my exhortation 
to you, and my prayer to God, that this inte- 
rest in these objects of compassion and sym- 
pathy may increase a hundredfold ; and that, 
in practically manifesting this interest, you 
may find it more blessed to give than to receive, 
and that your own souls may be watered and 
refreshed, while you seek to water and vivify 
the souls of others in the dry and thirsty re- 
gions of the sun. It is also my desire, us that of 
| every Missionary in India, that many thousands 
‘more of your countrywomen may esteem it a 
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duty, a privilege, and an honour to be united 
with you in your work of faith and labour of 
love. Surely what we have witnessed is only 
the beginning of great things for our ‘Eastern 
Empire, unparalleled in the means and manner 
of its acquisition, its great extent, its unnum- 
bered millions, and its multifarious connections 
with Christian responsibility. 1 have a strong 
impression on my mind, that, as a nation, we 
have been only dreaming about our obligations 
to seek the improvement of that great country. 
We have not yet made a beginning of the work 
as it ought to be carried on. Could we hear 
the tender and beseeching voice of Him who 
poured out his soul on Calvary as an offering 
for the lost, and who now pleads with his Fa- 
ther for the fruit of its agonized travail ; could 
we realize the fact that it is in virtue of his 
kingly prerogative and endowment as the 
Anointed One, that we now hold our posses- 
sions in the high and ancient seat of Satan’s 
power ; could we listen to the lamentations, or 
observe the sufferings of the untold multitudes 
who are sinking in the pit of destruction, be- 
cause there were none among the sons and 
daughters of men to care for their souls; and 
could we get only a glimpse of the bliss of those 
who have been saved, through the instrumen- 
tality of the feeble efforts which the professed 
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followers of the Redeemer have already put 
forth, and who are now soaring in heaven, and 
there singing the song of Moses and of the 
Lamb,—we should indeed awake and go forth — 
to the fight of faith, with the determination, 
and courage, and trust, and self-sacrifice of 
those who loved not their lives unto the death. 
O may the Lord show to us, before the cold 
hand of death alight upon us, and our oppor- 
tunities of usefulness in this revolted province 
of God’s dominions have for ever passed away, 
what He would have us to do, and how to deny 
ourselves, that His name may become a praise 
over all the earth. 


APPENDIX. 


I. MEMORIAL FROM THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
RESPECTING A MISSION TO NAGPUR IN CENTRAL 
INDIA.* 


The proposal to establish a mission at Nfigpur originated 
in a correspondence for some time carricd on between a de- 
voted Christian gentleman, residing at that station, and my- 


* Ata Meeting of the Committce of the India Mission of the Free 
Church of Scotland, held on the 29th of November 1843, the Rey: 
Rosert Gorpon, D.D., Convener, in the chair, inter alia— 

The Committee proceeded to take into their consideration the me- 
morial addressed to the Church by Dr Wilson, before the Disruption, 
respecting the esta! lishment of a mission to Nagpur, in Central India, 
and several communications which had lately been reccived from India 
on the same subjects; and considering the great importance of com- 
mencing missionary operations in that quarter,—the renewed ofter to 
this Church, by the gentleman with whom the proposal originated, of 
£2500 stock, on the condition of the speedy establishment of a mission 
there,—the growing liberality of the members of this Church in the 
cause of missions, evinced by the late congregational collections,—the 
interest very generally expressed throughout the country respecting 
the district of Nigpur,—the prospect of co-operation, in connection 
with the proposed mission, of the missions alrendy formed in the three 
presidencies of India,—and the hope of obtaining local pecuniary 
assistance to the mission at Nagpur, and speeial contributions in this 
Country towards its foundation,—they unanimously resolve, in depend- 
ence on Divine grace, and what appear to them to be the evident lead- 
ings of Divine providence, to take immediate steps towards the esta- 
blishment of the proposed mission, by looking out fora duly qualified 
missionary. And with a view to the particular information of the 
Genera] Assembly of the Free Church, and of the Christian public, as 
to the undertaking, and to seoure their approbation and assistance, they 


request Dr Wilson to prepare a memorial on the subject for general 
Ctrenlation. 


Henry Top, See. 


Gg 
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self, during the last year of my residence in India, and the 
liberal offer made by, him, of the sum—munificent as a pri- 
vate contribution—of £2500 in the three per cent. consols, 
as a special contribution toward the establishment of such a 
mission, At the time that this proposal was matured, the 
Church of our fathers was subjected to trials and difficulties, 
connected with its relation to the State, of no ordinary cha- 
racter; but it was not conceived that these trials and diffi- 
culties formed a reason for allowing the proposal to remain in 
a state of abeyance. “ When the Lord contends with us,’ 
it was observed, “ we ought especially to see to it, that we 
faithfully and impartially discharge every known duty. If 
we neglect the heathen without, vur troubles may be multi- 
plied within.” The proposal was received by the Foreign 
Mission Committee of the Church with all the cordiality with 
which it was advanced ; and no sooner, after the disruption 
of the Church had actually occurred, did the Free Church 
Committee find that the agency of their body was required 
for the establishment of the mission, by the parties most inti- 
mately connected with it, than they determined as soon as 
possible to give it their practical attention. Their final re- 
solution on the subject is prefixed to this memorial. Since 
it was adopted, they have formed an engagement with Mr 
Stephen Hislop, who has just completed his studies for the 
ministry, and of whose qualifications for the missionary office 
they have been led to form a high opinion,—to the effect that, 
as soon as practicable, he shall proceed to N&gpur, to com- 
_mence the work of the Lord at that important station.* 

The N&gpur territorics, into which we are providentially 
invited to convey the glad tidings of salvation, occupy the 
central regions of the continent of India, Their general 
situation is between 18° 40’ and 20° 40’ nortl. latitude, and 
78° 20’ and 83° east longitude. Their extreme length froin 
north to south may be stated at 450, and thgir breadth from 


* Mr Hislop, since the commencement of the mission, has been 
joined by the Rey. R. Hunter 
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east to west at about 350, miles. Their average length and 
breadth, however, cannot be taken at more than 300 miles. 
Their superficial area was computed by the late Colonel 
Blacker at about 70,000 square miles. They are bounded 
on the north by the Sigar and Nirbad& Territories of the 
Honourable Company; on the west and south-west by the 
Ward& river, one of the most important tributaries of the 
God4var{, which separates them from the province of Berar, 
and other possessions of his Highness the Nizam; on the 
south, by the God4vari itself; and on the east, by a waving 
and not very definite line, proceeding through forests,—inha- 
bited principally by aboriginal] tribes,—which have been but 
little explored. Na&gpur, the capital, is situated upon an ex- 
tensive plain, the elevation of which is about 1100 and 1200 
feet above the level of the sea. There are many natural 
forests within these bounds, and several ranges of ghats and 
hills, of which the Pachmari rises to an elevation of 4209 
feet ; but they contain also a fair proportion of open country 
and cultivated fields. A rich black soil is predominant in 
the plains; while among the hills the soil is red and less fer- 
tile. These territories have many rivers and streams, which 
during the rains are navigable for rafts, canoes, and other 
light vessels. 

The Nagpur territories comprehend, according to a census 
made in 1825, contained in an able and interesting report 
submitted to the supreme government of India by Sir Richard 
Jenkins, long the resident at the darbar of Nagpur, the six 
following districts, with the population and villages specified. 


Districts. ; Population. Villages. 
Devagad, (below the Ghats), . 572,792 1890 
Waingangé, . . . . 690,770 2111. 
Chattisyad, . : ; . 639,603 4434 
Chanda, . ' . 306,996 1223 
Devagad, (above the Ghéts), . 145,363 1241 


; N&gpur and Suburbs, d . 115,228 
| Total, 2,470,762 
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From a return of “The supposed population within the 
limits of the N&gpur force,” furnished as a subsidy by the 
East India Company, stationed at Kampti, in the vicinity of 
the city of N&gpur, it appears there are 41,659 souls to be 
added to this number, exclusive of a fluctuating population of 
1410, and of 5000 persons from the country who are supposed 
to attend the weekly markets. From a comparison of the 
register of births and deaths kept in certain of the districts 
since the year 1825, when the census was made, it may be 
concluded that the population now amounts to THREE AND 
A QUARTER MILLIONS Of souls. This is a fleld for mission- 
ary operations, which, even without any reference to the ad- 
joining country, it will be readily admitted is sufficiently 
ample. 

The following division of the population is intimated in 
documents in the possession of the Goverument :— 


Hindis, ‘ . : : 2,124,795 
Gonds, and other A bariginal tribes, 291,603 
Musalmans, . ‘ ; ; . 68,368 


The Musalm4n population is to the Hindi, including the 
Gonds and other aborigines, as one to thirty-four. The 
(tonds are as one to twelve of the whole population, 

The number of different castes into which the population is 
divided, has been thus stated :— 


Br4hmans, ‘ . 9 
Agricultural classes, . . , & 13 
Manufacturers and artizans, 5 ; : 29 
Merchants, bankers, and shopkeepers, . 14 
Kulfs, (aborigines), . ; : ‘ : 16 
Miscellaneous, ‘ ‘ : 12 
Mendicants, Musalu4ns, aad oiiteaute: . 2 - 
Total, 114 


| These castes, it has been estimated, practise altogether 
sixty-two different professions, The Brahmanical population, 


ah 
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which is happily to a great extent secularized,—many of its 
members being cultivators, writers, merchants, shopkeepers, 
and even soldiers,—amounts only to about 25,000 souls. The 
greater number of the castes trace their origin to different 
parts of Berar and the Dakhan. Their Hindfism is not of 
the purest character. “The Briéhmans of Chattisgad, in par- 
ticular, are said,” remarks Sir Richard Jenkins, “to have de- 
parted from the strictness of the observances required by the 
Shastras. They eat fish and animal food, and are consequently 
looked upon with great contempt by their more precise breth- 
ren,” The Brahmans generally profess to be Sindrtas, those 
who pay adoration to Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, the three 
gods of the Hinda Triad, and particularly to the two latter : 
but nine-tenths of the whole Hindi population are supposed 
to be followers of Shiva, alias Mahadeva, and thus to be con- 
nected with a class of Hindi religionists, who, though their 
worship is particularly revolting to the Christian mind, have 
been found to be less bigoted than the Vaishnavas, or fol- 
lowers of Vishnu. Religious rites and ceremonies are said 
to occupy comparatively little of the time of the common cul- 
tivators, even at the periodical festivals and seasons of pilgri- 
mage. ‘Those of them who are the strictest in the observance 
of the Hind ritual are the Marathas properly so called. 
The Gonds, and other aboriginal tribes, have a religion pecu- 
liar to themselves. It is a simple but barbarous system of 
superstition, not founded on old and venerated writings, and 
supported by a numerous priesthood, like that of the Hindts, 
but resting on floating traditions, and the dictates of the na- 
tura] fears and desires of the aninstructed mind, and taking 
cognizance principally of the malevolent spirits which are 
supposed to pervade the forests, and of the wild beasts which 
traverse them. Their worship is of the rudest and most fan- 
tastic character ; and it is chiefly conducted by offerings and 
sacrifices of guata, hogs, fowls, and fruits of various kinds. 
Occasions ‘of public worship seldom occur ; and they are gone- 
raly cquoluded by the dance and revelry, The Gonds are 
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much the dupes of signs, omens, and various other prognosti- 
cations. Ifthe Brahmanical system, by all the perversity of 
its speculations, the outrageousness of its legends, and the 
absurdities of its institutes and multifarious observances, shows 
us how men, professing to be wise, have become fools; the 
Kulf system, by the fears which it engenders, and the reme- 
dies to which it resorts, shows that men left to its guidance, 
become the children of debasement and the prey of terror, to 
the destruction of all civilization. Both of these classes of 
our race, exhibited to our view at once to beget within us 
humiliation and gratitude, alike need the truth of God; but 
which of them in the providence of God, may be first led to 
embrace that gospel which brings light, reconciliation, peace, 
purity, and dignity to the soul, it is impossible to say. Per- 
haps, the least self-righteous of them may be seen first enter- 
ing into the kingdom of heaven. ; 

The N&gpur State is subject to a Marftha Raja of the 
Bhonsla family, whose ancestors conquered it from the Gond 
RAj& of Devagad about a hundred years ago. It first came 
into political correspondence with the English in 1779. In 
1803 it suffered the loss of some of its territories, in conse- 
quence of uniting with the Gwalior State in opposing the ob- 
jects of the treaty of Bassein made by the Peshwa with the 
English. In 1817, on account of the helplessness of its prince 
from disease and infirmity, it consented to receive and main- 
tain a considerable subsidiary military force from the Com- 
pany, as well as itself to maintain a considerable contingent 
force for the purpose of co-operation when necessary. The 
regent having, that very year, murdered his prince, and 
raised the standard of rebellion against our power, provoked 
the capture of the capital by our troops; and new arrange- 
ments, which gave the British the ascendancy in the direction 
and management of affairs. As soon as the youth who had 
been raised to the masnad by adoption became capable of 
managing for himself, considerable relaxation was granted. . 
The treaty which now exists thus defines-the relations be- 
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tween our own and the native government :——“ It shall be 
competent to the British government, through its local repre- 
sentative, to offer advice to the Maha R&ja, his heirs and 
successors, on all important matters, whether relating to the 
internal government of the Nagpur territory or the external 
concerns, and his Highness shall be bound to act in conformity 
thereto. If, which God forbid, gross and systematic oppres- 
sion, anarchy, and misrule, should hereafter at any time pre- 
vail, in neglect of repeated advice and remonstrance, seriously 
endangering the public tranquillity, and placing in jeopardy 
the stability of the resources whence his Highness discharges 
his obligationsto the Honourable Company, the British govern- 
ment reserves to itself the right of re-appointing its own off- 
cers to the management of such district or districts of the 
Nagpore territory in his Highness’ name, and for so long a 
period as it may deem necessary; the surplus receipts, after 
defraying expenses, to be paid into the R4j&’s treasury.” Dur- 
ing the last twenty years, the native government, following 
the advice of the British resident, has administered affairs to 
the satisfaction of the British government; and peace, and as 
great a degree of prosperity as could be expected, have been 
the happy result. There are many Zamind4rs, it may be 
here right to mention, who hold their lands from the Raja by 
payment of tribute or quit-rent, and who are almost indepen- 
dent in the exercise of their power on their own estates. Of 
these the most considerable are the R&jas of Bastar, Karun- 
di-Kahair, and the chiefs of Khairagad, Nandagéum, Ka- 
mandé, P&indaria, Kundanfn, Son&-Khfn, Kompt&, and 
‘Pachmari. Of some of them the tribute is very small; and 
they appear at the capital only when they are regularly sum- 
moned or have some request to prefer. 

‘The inhabitants of the plains are noted as particularly civil 
‘to strangers and travellers, A mission to Nagpur, there is 
every reason to believe, will receive due protection both from — 
the trative and British authorities. It is proposed that the 
missionary should reside at Kampti, a few miles from. the 
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capital, where the British cantonment is established, “ There 
is no intermediate place between N&gpur and Kampti,” says 
the christian friend who takes such a deep interest in the 
commencement of our operations, “and by residing in our 
cantonments he will be under British protection.” Dr J. G. 
Malcomson, a gentleman of high scientific attainments now at 
Bombay, and a member of the Free Church, who resided seven 
vears at the station, has informed me that there is nothing in 
the general climate of the place from which the friends of 
missions should at all be disposed to shrink. Disease there is 
much the same as in other districts of India similarly situated. 
“‘In the hot season,” says Hamilton, the author of the Gazet- 
teer of India, “this city has a most decided advantage over 
many other stations, the nights being almost invariably cool 
and pleasant, while in the cold season the thermometer falls 
so low as sometimes to produce hoar-frost and natural ice.” 
The cold weather extends from November to February; and 
it may be described as pleasant to the European resident. 
March is warm; and April, May, and June are the hot months, 
July, August, and September are the rainy months. October 
is frequently close and sultry. The quantity of rain which 
falls is little when compared with that which descends on the 
western coasts. The annual average is about thirty-seven 
inches. 

But it is now time to repeat the notice of the circumstances 
which form a strong call to our occupying the Nagpur terri- 
tories as a missionary field, which, when submitting the first 
proposal on the subject, I laid before the India Mission Com- 
mittee :— + : 

1. A mission at Nagpur would undoubtedly obtain an ex- 
tensive local support. There is a large body of European 
ofticers and soldiers within the camp, there being stationed 
there one European regiment, one troop European horse ar- 
tilery, two companies European foot artillery, one regiment” 
of light cavalry, four regiments of Native infantry, and one. 
k4rkh&n6 of Native artillery. This is a force considerably 
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larger than that at Puna, with the productiveness of which» 
ina philanthropic point of view, you are already well ac- 
quainted, It is consistent with my knowledge, that a mis- 
sionary, or missionaries, from our Church would be highly 
acceptable to the European and Indo-British communities: 
and that liberal contributions in support of evangelical opera- 
tions conducted in the midst of them, or in their neighbour- 
hood, would be regularly forthcoming. From some of the 
adjoining military stations, also, assistance would be occa- 
sionally received, 

2. The N&gpur districts are in a state of entire destitution 
as regards missionary effort. Nota single labourcr is to be 
fuund within their borders. The people are literally perish- 
ing for lack of knowledge, and no systematic effort is being 
made to convey to them the words of eternal life. They are 
so far distant from any missionary stations yet occupied, that 
they can even seldom enjoy the benefit of a missionary tour. 
The only mission within two hundred miles of Nagpur, is 
oue just founded among the Aboriginal Gonds by a society 
at Berlin. Our German friends composing it, in whose set- 
tlement we have taken considerable interest, would be over- 
joyed to hear that we could even make a slight approxima- 
tion to the forests in which they have taken up their abode.* 

3. Nagpur, being in the very centre of India, is a most 
important point, from which the light of the glorious gospel 
may radiate in all directions. ‘he conviction is more and 
more gaining ground amongst the most enlightened friends 
of missions in India, that it is by a simultaneons action on all 
the provinces of the country that it is to be roused from its 


* Since this was written, the surviving members of the German Mis- 
aion to the Gonds, two pious and devoted laymen, have taken up their 
abode at Nagpur. They have been diligent in the study of the Mar&th 
language, and have already begun to address the natives, who have re. 

_ceived them in a very encouraging manner. They are not connected 
with any public institution, and it is understvod that they are quite 
willing to transfer their services to the Free Church should it be found 
expedient, (They did afterwards join the Free Church.) 
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proverbial apathy, and the national mind—if such an expres- 
sion can be used, where there is so little proof of national 
spirit—can be most advantageously addressed. Be the 
foundations of this conviction what they may, it must be self- 
evident, that operations in the very heart of India are pecu- 
liarly needed and desirable. 

4, Systematic religious error—a great impediment in the 
way of success—is not so extensively prevalent in the Nag- 
pur territory as in many other parts of India, and especially 
in those connected with our Bombay Presidency. I mention 
this circumstance without any disposition to flinch from our 
assaulting the high places of Satan’s empire, but from the 
belief that it is sometimes expedient to enter a citade) at its 
weukest point of defence. Now, in the eastern districts of 
Nagpur, we have principally aboriginal tribes, such as the 
Gonds, Maris, Parnias, &c., which, though degraded to an 
inconceivable extent, and vastly superstitious, have no false 
and refined and venerable philosophy, and no powerful and 
interested priesthood to oppose their improvement ; while in 
the western, and more extensive districts, we have principally 
Marathas, originally from the Dakhan and Berar, who feel 
themselves niuch isolated from their bigoted countrymen, and 
for whose instruction in error most happily very feeble means 
are possessed, I make these remarks after an examination 
of the statistics of education, and a perusal of public reports. 
They have, of course, only a comparative reference. It must 
be admitted that, throughout the whole of India, there is 
almost a peculiar alienation of the mind of men from God. 

5. The people of the province, it is believed, would be 
willing ¢o a good extent to receive instruction, and to avail 
themselves of the advantages of Christian education. With 
reference to this subject, it is said in a letter before me,— 

“ Major ——, residing at Nagpur, has informed me, ‘that on 
the occasion-of the annual festivals (at Ramteck and other | 
places), he has always distributed Mar&thi tracts, which were 
invariably received with avidity by the people. In December 
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of last year, he distributed upwards of 2000 tracts, and the 
crowds of people who came to his house showed the utmost | 
anxiety to procure them. As has been too frequently seen, 
it is to be presumed that most of those present were actuated 
in what they did by idle curiosity ; but God alone can see 
into the hearts of these poor ignorant people. I am told that 
the groatest facility will be afforded by the natives themselves 
in having their children educated, and that were there a 
school, any number could be procured.” 

6. The Marathi publications of our mission, and those of 
the other missions in Malarfshtra, would at once be available 
for circulation among the N&gpur people, and for use in form- 
ing schools. “The Marathi,” says the friend most directly 
interested in the proposals which are made to you, “is the 
vernacular language of the inhabitants of the surrounding 
country ; and that language is commonly spoken by those 
residing in our bazaars, The Marathi is spoken from hence 
to the Narbada, about 150 miles north of this; again, about 
as gar south as Chanda, about 100 miles; and from hence to 
the western Gh4ts [even to Bombay], Mar&thi is the pre- 
vailing language.” It is also the language of the court, and 
of all government business at the capital, In consequence of 
these circumstances, we can give missionaries appointed to 
these quarters considerable assistance in their studies, as well 
as furnish them with translations of the Scriptures, and nu- 
merous tracts and books, to aid them in their operations. 
They would be able at once, with our assistance, to make-a 
commencement of the great work of the evangelization of the 
country. 

7. A mission at Nagpur would secure the sympathy, and 
assistance, and co-operation of the three missions which have 
already been established by the Charch of Scotland in India, 
and would prove a very pleasing bond of connection between 
their members. The station, speaking in general language, 
is nearly equi-distant from Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 

sbeing about 730 miles distant from the first, 670 from the 
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second, and 580 from the third. The principal language 
spoken in its territories, we have already seen, is the Mar&tht, 
—that of Bombay ; and its native sovereign belongs to the 
tribe with which, in these parts, we have most todo. The 
whole military force forming the subsidy, belongs to Madras ; 
and the influence of our mission in the southern Presidency 
would, doubtless, be most beneficially exercised in support of 
the N&gpur establishment. The resident (the chief British 
authority of the place) is under the control of Calcutta; and 
there most important services could, from time to time, be 
rendered, particularly as changes take place and exigencies 
arise, in dealing with the native government, which there is 
no reason to believe will, under the judicious superintendence 
in which it is placed by the resident, prove unfavourable, 
For what may be called the mixed population of Nagpur, 
speaking languages different from Mar&thi, aud for general 
employment iu schools or seminaries, teachers could be pro- 
cured from any of the institutions in the three Presidencies, 
according to circumstances, Who knows but, in the course 
of years, we might meet together in the heart of the country 
in a missionary synod ? 

With reference to the idea expressed in the last paragraph, 
and the whole project mentioned in this paper, Dr Duff, in a 
communication addressed to myself, thus warmly expresses 
himself :— 

“J have to thank you most sincerely for your warm-hearted 
letter, with its deeply interesting accompaniments, I know 
not when my heart leaped so with joy as at the no Jonger 
chimerica] prospect of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, actually 
meeting in synod at a nearly equi-distant point in central 
India! With myself, such meeting has often floatec across 
the horizon of wakeful visions as one of the most alluring of 
bare possibilities. But seeing not how the barely possible 
might reasonably be expected in our day to be converted into 
the actually practicable, I have as often dismissed the vision, 
"lest it grew into a settled and-mocking illusion, But now, 
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what shall I say? Is it to become an early reality % Surely 
the finger of Providence may be marked in the singularly 
liberal and Christian proposition which has emanated from 
——, And dead and insensible must the heart of the people 
of Scotland be, if they do not respond to it with an energy 
becoming so glorious a cause. After the full manner in which 
you have descanted on the subject, it were endless to say more 
than that my immediate colleagues (to whom I have shown 
all the papers) cordially approved of the scheme as much as 
Ido. Of course, nothing would be wanting on our part to 
do what in us lay to promote so glorious an object.” 

Here is an offer which the Church at home may well re- 
ciprocate. 

As a further illustration of the views which we take of tlre 
important matter referred to in this memorial, I may here 
venture to repeat a few observations which I made to the last 
General Assembly.* 

The resolution of the Committee to occupy Nagpur as a 
missionary station, it will appear, from all these considera- 
tions, has not been formed without the perception of a provi- 
dential call, which could not be lightly treated. From the 
province itself, in the person of the Christian brother to whom 
reference has already been made, and whose modesty forbids 
the mention of his name, the cry has been heard, Come over 
AND HELP us! The destitution of the country makes an 
affecting appeal to our benevolence and beneficence. That 
appeal has been repeatedly supported by the pleadings of our 
missionaries. It is strongthened by a reference to the desti- 
tution of the parts from which it comes, The liberality of 
the members and friends of the Free Church to the missionary 
cause- during the past year, affords the hope that the pecu- 
niary means necessary for sending the gospel to it, and sup- 
porting the Christian ministry and educational endeavours 
within its borders, will not be wanting. Let that hope not 
be disappointed. Let it be remembered that the Missions 


* See pp. 160-165 of this work. 
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already formed by the Church, require more abundant sup- 
port than they have yet received ; and let the formation of 
the new Mission be encouraged by special contributions. 

Notwithstanding the late distinguished liberality of many 
persons to various objects of Christian charity connected with 
the Free Church, there are still many who must be able and 
willing most effectually to do their part in connection with 
fresh enterprises for the extension of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, in the rogions of the earth which have been long covered 
with gross darkness, in which God hasbeen signally dis- 
honoured, and in which innumerable souls have for ages been 
left to perish for lack of the knowledge of Him whom God 
hath sent. Let such come forward to the help of the Lord, 
to the help of the Lord against the mighty. Above all, let 
ceaseless prayers arise from every heart to the throne of grace, 
that God himself may cauntenance, direct, and bless this and 
all undertakings designed to promote the glory of his own 
name ; that he may give the preparation of the sanctuary to 
the ageuts who are about to Jeave the land of their fathers, 
to go far hence unto the Gentiles; that he may carry them 
in safety to the place of their destination, and there open up 
for them a great and effectual door of usefulness ; that he 
may prolong their days while engaged in his own work ; and 
that he may number them among those who turn many to 
righteousness, and who shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and as the stars for ever and ever. God be mer- 
ciful unto us, and bless us ; and cause his face to shine upor: 
us ; that thy way may be known upon earth, thy saving healts* 
among all nations. Let the people praise thee, O Ged ; let 
all the people praise thee. O let the nations be glad and sing 

for joy: for thou shalt judge the people righteously, and 
govern the nations upon earth. Let the people praise thee, 
O God; let all the people praise thee. Then shall the earth 
yield her increase ; and God, even our own God, shall bless 
us. God shail bless us ; and all the ends of the earth shall 
fear hem. — | 

Epinsunas, May 1844. Joun Witson. 
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II, CONNECTION OF BOMBAY AS A MISSION-STATION 
WITH THE DIFFERENT COUNTRIES OF THE EAST. 


In addition to the statements made in pp. 161-163 of this 
work, a few notes may be here introduced. 

The following isan extract of a letter addressed by the 
author to the Rev. Dr Brunton,—long the kind and efficient 
Convener of the General Assembly’s Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee,—on the 18th of March 1836 :— 

‘“‘ T have already expressed to you the confidence which we 
have in the Church, and the peculiar promise of Bombay and 
tthe adjacent country, as a field of missionary labour. With 

reference to this city as a centre from which the gospel may 
radiate in all directions to the other countries of Asia, to 
which I also alluded, I may now give you two quotations, 
which will, in some measure, explain the foundation of my 
remark, ‘ It is not only from its commercial prosperity,’ said 
Sir John Malcolm, in a speech delivered befure the Bombay 
‘Branch of the Royal Asiatic Soviety in 1813, ‘that persons 
from every quarter resort to it; but from its being the port 
to which all the inhabitants of Arabia, Persia, Mekran, and 
part of Affghanistan, that visit India first come ; as also that 
by which all pass that either go from India to these countries, 
or who proceed on a pilgrimage to Mecca, Kerbalah, or 
Wajeff. In the whole course of my inquiry regarding the 
present state of the different provinces of Persia, Arabia, 
Affghanistan, Tartary, and even China, I have always been 
able to find a person in this city that was either a native of, 
or had visited, the country regarding which I desired infor- 
mation,’ Mr Watkin, the present chief Secretary to the. 
Bombay government, and a highly accomplished orientai 
scholar, observes fo me in a note, ‘I have of late years had 
much intercourse with pilgrims from Central Asia, and from 
Chinese Tartary .... 1t is very singular that they are very 
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anxious to procure Testaments in the Persian language, and 
seem to have no sort of prejudice against it. I have now 
an ode from Kokan in Turki by me, in which our Saviour 
stands pre-eminent .... A firm conviction prevails in Cen- 
tral Asia and Chinese Tartary of the approaching universal 
reign of Christians and their faith’ Mr Watkin permits me 
to give you this statement ; and I can personally give it my 
corroboration. There is scarcely a country of Asia, indeed, 
to which I have not already sent copies of the Word of God, 
and other publications, and with some of the natives of which 
I have not frequent intercourse. Africa, too, affords us visi- 
tors; and seven active and promising boys, lately carried 
away from Zangibar by a native slaver, have been handed 
over to our mission for their education by my friend Mr 
Townsend, another of the secretaries to Government,” 


The following is an extract of a letter addressed by the 
author to the Secretary of the Bombay Bible Society, on the | 
26th December 1848 :— 

“ The most interesting circumstance which I have noticed | 
connected with the circulation of the sacred Scriptures, dur- 
ing the past year, is the number of applications which I have 
had for copies from natives of Arabia, Egypt, and Persia, 
visiting Bombay. Such a demand I have not seen during 
any former period of my residence in India, No doubt, it 
has to a certain cxtent originated in the desire of some of the | 
parties to whom I refer of getting an opportunity of holding; 
intercourse and converse with me, on my return to this 
country from the western regions of Asia ; but nevertheless I 
have viewed it with thankfulness, as it has tended to the dis- 

mination of the Word of God among people much excluded 

fou the influence of the philanthropy of Christendom. I 
ave found that the Bibles given away have, in individual 
es, been perused and even admired; and through the 
tgessing of God, there may be yet more important results. 
fin Arab of the Beni-Main (tHE MAONITES) originally from 
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Main near Petra, the captain of an Arab vessel from the 
Persian Gulf, read a good portion of tle New Testament 
under my own eye; and in conversation with myself, and in 
a letter forwarded to me from Singhapur, to which he lately 
proceéded, he has expressed his preference of it to the Kuran. 
More than one native of Persia, excited by the perusal of 
religious tracts and portions of the word of God, have pro- 
fessed to me some desire of embracing Christianity. Arabian 
Jews have read the ‘Four Books,’ the Gospel of Matthew, 
the Gospel of Jolin, the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews,—for the first time in their own language 
and character, not without @urprise, and have carried off 
copies for their friends in a distant land. Bigoted Fakirs, 
and pilgrims from Egypt, have bad their prejudices blunted 
by being brought in contact with the truth. In the view of 
these and similar facts, I caunot but say, that in common with 
‘other missionaries, ] owe a great debt of gratitude to the 
‘Bible Society, almost the only, as it is the most effective, 
institution by which at preseut we can act on the Muham- 
miadan countries of the East. May God extend and bless its 
operations a thousandfold.”’ 


eA, 


lI. THE PROVINCE OF KATHIAWAR AS A FYELD OF 
MISSIONARY LABOUR. 


(From a Report in the Londonderry Standard of an Address de- 
livered by the Author before the General Assembly of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church, 4th July 1844.) 


“With regard to the province of Kathi&w4r, the field of 
the Church’s labours, he would content himself with making 
& few observations. When he received the letter of the 
Church respecting the choice of the most suitable place for 
the establishment of the mission in India, he weighed well 
the answer to be given, and consulted some of a most judi- 

H 
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cious friends of the missionary cause, who agreed with him in 
the opinion that the province of Kathiaw4r had paramount 
claims upon the attention of the Church ; and, accordingly, 
he advised the settlement of the missionaries there. From 
west to east, the province was about 150 miles in extent, and 
from north to south it is nearly of the same length. The po- 
pulation, according to the last census, amounted to 1,677,098. 
It contains nine minor provinces ; and many of the people are 
very interesting in their circumstances. There are about 
three hundred of them who are independent chiefs, tributary 
to our own government, who not only allowed the mission- 
aries from this country to prose@ite their labours, but on their 
arrival received them with the greatest kindness, The pro- 
vince has been thus spoken of by a distinguished officer of the 
East India Company, and celebrated author, Colonel Tod :— 
‘For diversity of races, exotic and indigeaous, there is no re- 
gion in India to be compared with it, where they may be seen 
of all shades, from the fair, and sometimes blue-eyed, Kathi, 
erect and independent as when his fathers opposed the Ma- 
cedonian at Multan, to the swarthy Bhil, with keen look, the 
offspring of the forest... The Brahmans in Kathiéwar are 
not so bigoted and united as in other parts of India, having 
no fewer than eighty-four distinct castes among themselves. 
That province is the home of the Banyans, who conduct the 
most important mercantile operations of the whole of India, 
and the settling of the missionaries among them will tend 
materially to the extension of the knowledge of divine things, 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. In the north- 
west of Kathifw4r there is a sacred shrine, Dwark4, which 
is visited by all the pilgrims that wish to perform the com- 
‘plete course of pilgrimage recommended by the ShAstras. 
There are also in the province two remarkable mountains, 


4, 
Hie 


Buddhists to which allusion has been already made, and which 
wre not unfrequently visited by companies of twenty thousand 
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pilgrims, led by the most influential devotees of the Jainas, 
who travel together to perform their devotions. Tracts cir- 
culated in that district will thus tell powerfully on the evan- 
gelization of the whole of India. It did, indeed, appear to 
be the will of the Lord that great things should be done there 
for the glory of His name. The mission in Kathiawar had 
been commenced in very favourable circumstances ; but a sore 
trial had been experienced in the early removal of the devoted, 
pious, and heavenly-minded Alexander Kerr. When that 
event occurred, he (Dr W.) was himself very low with fever, 
with his flesh and heart ready to faint and fail; but his first 

‘inquiry, when he was able to realise the bereavement, was, 
How will Mr Glasgow feel, and what will he do? With 
reviving soul, he had observed the triumph of his faith and 
heavenly courage ; and he felt persuaded that the cause of 
Kathiiwar would never by him be forsaken. He had applied 
himself with great diligence and great success, to the study 
of the languages—Gujarati, Hindustani, Persian, and even 
Sanskrit, He well understands the systems of error prevalent 
in the land, and he is well qualified to forward the work of 
education in all its branches, as well as to conduct general 
evangelistic’ ministrations. The esteemed fellow-labourers 
who have lately joined him, were worthy to be his compa- 
nions, and were greatly prospering in their preparations for 
usefulness, and even actual labour.” 


IV. PRACTICAL HINTS ON CERTAIN ARRANGEMENTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE HIGHER MISSIONARY EDU- 
CATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


. "The following isan extract from the Report of an Address 
delivered by the Author at the Second Annual Examination 
of the. General Assembly’s Institution in Bombay, 26th 
October 1837 :— | : 
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“The Rev. Dr Wilson, having been called upon by the 
Hon. Mr Farish, said, that he rose merely with a view to 
making a few notices connected with the institution, which 
he wished to be associated with the proceedings of the day. 

“ With regard to the funds, he had to say that a certain 
sum had been received from the sale of class-tickets. He 
was most desirous to lead the parents of the pupils to appreciate 
the blessings of education. The small demand which he 
made of them had this tendency ; and while it would deter 
no persons who would heartily and leisurely prosecute the 
study of English, it would be a slight check to the entand 
into the school of boys who would be disposed to come to it 
from mere idle speculation, and who would leave it as soon as 
their caprice might dictate. He would recommend the plan 
which had been adopted to other seminaries in India. Let 
a trial be made of it, even though it should not be rigidly 
adhered to. 

“ The attendance at the institution he would state. The 
applications for admission are very numerous ; but only those 
are attended to which are made in behalf of boys, who read 
their vernacular languages with fluency. He (Dr W.) was 
more and more persuaded of the immense importance of the 
study of the native languages. The English, he was sure, 
would never be mastered by those who are ignorant of them, 
It is absolutely necessary that the learner should associate 
all his acquisitions with the grammar of his own tongue, An 
essay had been read by one of the pupils which exactly ex- 
pressed his sentiments on this subject. He felt impelled 
strongly to state his views regarding it. There is a Negro- 
English prevalent in the West Indies ; and if particular care 
be not taken, thére will speedly be a Parbhu-English in 
Bombay, and a Babu-English in Calcutta. A corruption 
of our powerful and beautiful language, in fact, was al- 
ready almost established. Nothing can-be more ridiculous 
than the ‘ac‘empts to write in it which are, made by the 
clerks of our public offices, when circumstances lead them to 
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go beyond the routine of official forms. The errors to which 
he referred were not peculiar to individuals, They pervade 
the speech and correspondence of whole communities. But 
without insisting further on this subject, he would ask, if it 
can ever be expected that India can be regenerated with the 
neglect of its own languages? Such seminaries as this could 
not contribute to its improvement, if their pupils could not 
communicate their stores of knowledge to its sons. The very 
object of giving a superior education, at a great expense, to 
a limited number of .persons, is, that they may diffuse learn- 
ing throughout the country. If they be not led to study the 
languages of their own people, they will find it impossible 
effectually to instruct them. 

“With regard to caste, he had to observe, that within 
this seminary it had not received, and could not receive, any 
indulgence. Firmness, and kindness, and impartiality, had 
overcome all the difficulties which had occurred during the 
past year in connexion with it. He wished it to be under- 
stood by all, that the lines of the classes were formed exactly 
as the ranks in the native army. We only know those dis- 
tinections among individuals, which arise from talent, good 
moral behaviour, attention to business, and progres: in learn- 
ing. And what more can be rationally wished for? Every 
native seen to cross the door of a European, an impure 
Mlench, ought to be very quiet on the subject of caste. 

“ With reference to the native holidays, the rule of the 
school is, that permission is neither given to attend them, 
nor punishment inflicted because of their observance, or, to 
quote the native expressions used, they procure neither razd 
nor sazd. The responsibility. of the holidays is thus made 
to rest where it ought to rest, with the patents and children 
themselves. They are all satisfied with the regulation which 
has been adopted. 

“ There will be an enlargement of the agency of the institu- 
tion as the pupils multiply and advance. T'.e connexion, 
however, between the school, division and.the college division, 
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he would seek to maintain. It is of the greatest importance 
that those who have lately commenced their studies, should 
see the actual progress of their seniors, that they may be ex- 
cited to tread in their footsteps; and it is of no less import- 
ance, in the present state of native society, that the ad- 
vanced pupils should be excited to diligence, by seeing a 
gradual, if not a rapid, approach to their position, by mul- 
titudes of whom at one time they had had a considerable 
start. Loud complaints are made respecting the pride and 
pedantry of many of the natives partiglly educated, and the 
indolence into which they sink even before their youth can 
be said to have passed away, and which strangely contrasts 
with their former ardour and zeal. This is owing to their 
being constituted gentlemen at large, and scholars at will, 
without any public sympathy, such as is found in Europe, to 
press them forward, and any bright examples wooing them to 
advance. The remedy, he was of opinion, would be found in 
some such arrangement as that which he proposed, and which 
he would recommend to the conductors of all the educational 
institutions in India, and to the Government itself.” 
The following passage is taken from an address delivered 
on the subsequent Examination. : 
“The system which we here attempt to pursue, is now so 
well understood and generally approved, that it is unneces- 
sary to make any particular statement respecting it. It has 
attracted pupils from a great distance. The more that come 
to us from the provinces, [ would say, when alluding to thi: 
fact, so much the better, and for this very plain reason, they 
will prove, when properly trained and instructed, the most ef 
fective agents in the illumination of their native districts whe1 
they return to thém. Too much had been expected from, an 
‘now uneasonable disappointment was felt with, the youth o 
, the presidencies who had proceeded as teachers’into the’ in 
terior, and who, it ought to have been seen, could scarcely b 
‘expected to be suddenly appreciated by persons of strang 
tribes, and strange pianners, and who themselves had no fev 
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difficulties in the way of accommodating their procedure to the 
circumstances in which they found themselves when remote 
from their parents and connections, and the sympathy of their 
instroctors and their companions in study.” 


V. SPECULATIVE BUDDHISM. 


Mr Hodgson divides “speculative Buddhism” into four dis- 
inet systems, denominated from the diagnostic tenet of each, 
Swaébh4vika, Aishwarika, Yatnika, and Karmika. 

“he Sw&bhavikas,” he says, “ deny the existence pf im- 
materiality ; they assert that matter is the sole substance, and 
they give it two modes called Pravritti, and Nirvritti, or action 
and rest, concretion and abstraction. Matter, they say, is 
~ eternal as a crudo mass, (however infinitesimally attenuated 
in Nirvritti) ; and so are the powers of matter, which powers 
possess not only activity, but intelligence......... 

“ The revolution of the states of Pravritti and Nirvritti is 
eternal, and with them revolve the existence and destruction 
of nature or of palpable forms. The Swabhbavikas are so far 
from ascribing the order and beauty of the world to blind 
chance, that they are peculiarly fond ot quoting the beauty 
of visible forms as a proof of the intelligence of the formative 
powers ; and they infer their eternity from the eternal succes- 
sion of new forms. But they insist that these powers are in- 
herent in matter, and not impressed on it by the finger of God, 
that ts, of an absolutely immaterial being. Tnanimate forms 
are held to belong exclusively to Pravritti, and therefore to 
be perishable; but animate forms, among which man is not 
distinguished sufficiently, are deemed capable of becoming by 
their own efforts associated to the eternal state of Nirvritti ; 
their bliss in which state consists of repose or release from an 
otherwise endlesely recurring migration through the visible 
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Sorm of Pravritti......In regard to physics, the Swabhavikas 
do not reject design or skill, but a designer, that is, a single, 
immaterial, self-conscious being who gave existence and order 
to matter by volition. ‘They admit what we call the laws of 
matter, but insist that those laws are primary causes, not se- 
condary ; are inherent eternally in matter, not impressed on tt 
by an immaterial creator. They consider creation a sponta- 
neity, resulting from powers which maticr has had from all 
eternity, and will have to all eternity. So with respect to 
man, they admit intellectual and moral powers, but deny that 
immaterial essence or being, to which we ascribe those powers. 
Animate and inanimate causation, they alike attribute to the 
proper vigour of nature, or Swabhava. 

“The Aishwirikas admit of immaterial essence and of a 
supreme, infinite, and self-existent Deity (Adi Buddha), whom 
some of them consider as the sole deity and cause of all things, 
while others associate with him a co-equal and eternal mate- 
rial principle; believing that all things proceeded from the 
joint operation of these two principles. The Aishw4rikas ac- 
cept the two modes of the Swabhavikas and Prajnikas, or 
Pravritti and Nirvritti. But, though the Aishwarikas admit 
immaterial essence, and a Gtod, they deny his providence and 
duminion ; and though they believe Moksha to be an absorp- 
tion into his essence, and vaguely appeal to him as the giver 
of the good things of Pravritti, they deem the connection of 
virtue and felicity in Pravritti to be independent of him, and 
the bliss of Nirvritti to be capable of being won only by their 
own efforts of Tapas and Dhyan, [rejection of outward things 
and mental abstraction, according to the Buddhas, ] efforts 
which they too are confident will enlarge their faculties to 
infinity, will make them worthy of being worshipped as 
Buddhas on earth, and will raise them in heaven, to an equal 
and self-earned participation of the attributes and bliss of the 
Sepreme Adi Buddha; for such is their idea of Moksha, or 
wisorption into him, or I should rather say, of union with 
LiMA......... The Kdaérmikas and Ydinikas derive their names, 
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respectively, from Karma, by which I understand conscious 
moral agency, and Yatna, which I interpret conscious intel- 
lectual agency. I believe these schools to be more recent 
than the others, and attribute their origin to an attempt to 
rectify that extravagant quietism, which, in the other schools, 
stripped the powers above, (whether considered as of mate- 
rial or immaterial natures) of all personality providence and 
dominion; and man, of all his active energies and duties. 
Assuming as just, the more general principles of their pre- 
decessors, they seem to have directed their chief attention to 


the phenomena of human nature, to have been struck with its 


free will, and the distinction beween its cogitative and sensa- 
tive powers, and to have sought to prove, notwithstanding tlhe 
necessary moral law of their first teachers, that the felicity of 
man must be secured, either by the proper culture of his 
moral sense, which was the sentiment of the Karmikas, or by 
the just conduct of his understanding, a conclusion which the 
Y4tnikas preferred; and this, I believe to be the ground of 
distinction between these two schools as compared with one 
another......... 

‘In regard to the destiny of the soul, I can find no essen- 
tial difference of opinion between the Bauddhaand the Brah- 
manical sages. By all, metempsychosis and absorption are 
accepted. But absorbed into what? into Brahme, say the 
Brahmans; into Sunyat&, or Swabh4va, or Prajna, or Adi 
Puddha, say the various sects of the Buddhists. And I should 


add, that by their doubtful Sunyat&, I do not, in general, un- 


derstand annihilation, nothingness, but rather that extreme 
and almost infinite attenuation which they ascribe to their 
material powers of forces in the state of Ni irvritti, or of ab- 


straction from all particular palpable forms such as Compone 
the sensible world of Pravritti.” 


FINIS. 
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